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THE NEIGHBOURS. 



CHAPTER X. 



FRAGMENT OF A LETTER FROM BRUNO M 

TO ANTONIO DE R . 

I approached her without purpose. I would 

merely contemplate the beauty of her countenance; 
the glory of innocence, which rCEtcd upon it like 
a clear heaven. I would merely listen to her voice, 
her words; observe all her living grace. What the 
freshnees of waves, what the tune of a song, what 
the endearments of my mother had been to me, that 
was to me her presence. I felt happy as I heard 
her voice; at her glance every painful feeling, every 
anholy thought withdrew; — I was better. 

Neither she nor I, but the Power which planted 
volcanic fire in the depths of my being, is the cause 
that this feeling suddenly grew into a devouring 
flame. But I love her not, if I ever loved before. 
No Serena stood on my nightly way; — she is my 
I first pure love. And precisely on that account. 



exactly because she is totally dissimilar to all other 
women whom 1 liave hitherto sought and won, is it 
that Serena ia to me bo bewitching. Her gentle and 
maidenly worth, which stamps her being and actions 
with so beautiful a propriety, binds me to her with 
the force of magic. Exactly because she is so 
destitute of everything hkc coquetry, am I ready to 
kneel before her, and to worship her. My eyes rest 
with an indescribable rapture on this mouth, which 
no heartless kiss has desecrated, no word of scorn or 
of Mscbood has polluted. Purity, — a word which I 
have, too lat«, learned to understand, — purity is the 
heaven which beams upon her brow; the spirit 
which emanates from her; and for the sake of her 

purity I worship her. I who yes, I can do it, 

and that is my salvation. What is beautiful, what 
is god-like, which at the same time is not purel 
Light, virtue, heaven 1 — eternal essences of purity! 
Dark was my life, but in her I love you! Serena 
Btuids there, and with her all the angels of life; they 
whom I have dishonoured and despised; — quiet 
virtues, peace, domestic life, — social ties which I 
have renounced and abused; how transportingly do 
they beckon me back, through her! 

Tell me not tliat it is too late. I have rioted with 
the wild forma of life's enchantment. Like Faust, I 
danced with the witches of the Blocksberg: and the 
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irson of one whom I embraced was ashes; and out 
of the mouth of another whom I kissed sprang a 
disgusting reptile; a third changed herself in my 
arms into a serpent: and so I stood on the steep 
declivity of my way, and looked round, and all 
behind me was terrible and dark. The same restless 
fire, the same thirst, still raged within me; hut I 
Bought other springs. I was strong, and full of life. 
In the battle, in contest with the raging elements, I 
felt within me a higher power, a mightier eidstence, — 
bat all was so empty, so empty! I conceived not 
lliat the fulness of life could he found on any human 
form. A human bosom, — great, full of love as the 
heavens, true, gentle, and pure — Oh! there is a 
■world in which to live! perfect, beautiful, and 
•temal. There is the fire of passion, purified but 
.not quenched; the unquiet is made quiet; the 
Strength is exalted and confirmed. If a spouse with 
■ Boul so great and lovely, wandered by my side ; if 
ler heavenly spirit passed every hour of the day, 
like a vernal breeze over my soul; if she infused her 
pure and harmonious life into all that surrounds my 
daily path; if I could lean on it as — my God! I 
cannot say, as on a mother's breast, since that has 
apumed me from it, — but could I press a wife to my 
'IwGom in a fast and everlasting embrace, and say 
the depths of my heart, "Thou art an angel. 
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and thou art mine!" Oh! believest thou not that 
earlier sins could be forgiven, that bitter memories 
could be expunged, that the wavering soul could 
become established in a higher love ? — ^believest thou 
not that on the blasted ground a new paradise might 
yet bloom? 

I look on Serena, and I must believe it possible. 
I have said to myself, " She must become mine, and 
I shall find peace on the earth!** But she, — the 
good, the pure, the amiable, will she be able to love 
me? — will she be willing to unite her fate with mine? 
And they in whose power lies her disposal, they 
who above all things estimate purity of character, 
social and domestic virtues, will these bestow her, 
the most beautiful and most precious of their posses- 
sions, on a man whose reputation from very childhood 
has been stained, — ^whose life has been covered with 
darkness ? 

I hear thee utter these questions, and this is my 
answer. 

There is something in me, — call it pride, pre- 
sumption, what thou wilt,— but I know there is 
something in mc which no one so readily withstands; 
a power, a will which breaks iron; a fire which can 
devour every thing before it, in order to bum in the 
air, for which it yearns. I have proved it often, and 
no one can resist it but my mother; — for my blood 
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also runs in her veins, — and yet, mother ! we have not 
fought out the contest between us. 

I have seen my mother! She knew me not 
again, and I scarcely knew her. She was a beautiful 
woman. She is much changed; and it would seem 
not simply through age. I sought opportunity to 
see her — I must see her; but as I stood there as ii 
stranger before her — as I heard again the well-known 
voice — I could not support it. I know not when 
I shall discover myself. She is not yet prepared for 
it, nor I neither. I was desperately and painfully 
agitated in her presence; and therefore I flee it — 
till some farther time. I love and fear, I languish 
and fly. Thus I stood in agonising strife with myself, 
when Serena entered. I placed myself by her side, 
and from this moment I became calmer. A hope, 
a ray of light, shone forth. If even my mother — 
ray mother would not forgive Cain bad per- 
petrated a heavier crime than I, on him rested the 
curse of his mother, aud yet — into the desert into 
which he wandered followed him his wife! An angel 
of reconciliation went with him. 

Serena! Serena! if I did not love thee so devotedly 
I could pity thee; for I feel that it is not in vain that 
I have fixed my gaze upon thee. But I will love 
(hee as never woman has yet been loved. I will 
flurround thee with all the charms of lifej every day 
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shall thou make people happy,and thynoble heart shall 
live on blessings. Hagar must submit herself to her 
fate. It 19 long since she ceased to make any claims 
on my afibctions, and that must she continue to do, 
even did we remain together. She must and will 
make herself happy with another. She knows me — 

she will not dare Curse on her! Should she 

breathe a poison breath on thee, who . . , . But I am 
wild if I think on this womaDj and I will not. Well, 
I will be affectionate — I will be as Serena wills. 
There are yet stores of the good and the tender in 
me ; the spring is not irremediably defiled ; it requires 
nothing so much as to be purified, but an angel must 
descend into the waters. 

But can an angel indeed approach him whom the 
curse of a mother? .... My mother! if she should 
not pardon! Ah, thought of destruction! vultiue 
which gnaws at my heart — away! away! 

All will speedily be spoken out and decided, for 
my soul yearns after certainty. It were perhaps 
wiser to postpone it, to await a fitting time; but I 
cannot, and I will not. I take my fortune always 
by storm — may it be so now ! 
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FRANZISKA WERNER TO MARIA 1 



Rosenvik, August 17M. 
Yesterday was a wonderful, rich, merry, and yet 
unpleasant day. We spent it at Bamm. Wc were 
some days before invited thither, with many of our 
neighbours. Ma chcre mere was also invited, but 
excused berself, on the plea that for many years she 
has accepted no invitations, and now could make no 
exceptions- Serena had spent the preceding day 
with her grandparents, and was to accompany them 
to Ramm, whither they were pressingly invited by 
Bruno, who, by the new school, and through many 
other circmu stances, had now placed himself in a 
close connexion with the worthy old Dahl. 

At our arrival we found all without unchanged: 
the trees grew as before, wild and thick around tlie 
blackened walls, Bruno met us on the steps, and 
received us with a serious iriendliness. There was 
something peculiarly prepossessing in bis counte- 
nance. Bear was excited and pale, as be shook his 
brother^s band; none of us said anything, and Bruno 
conducted me in silence into tbe house, where the 
splendour of the furniture struck me with amaze- 
I ^ent. But my dear Serena soon engrossed all 
I in J attention. I thought I bad never seen her so 
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beautifuL That bright hlue muslin dress, that iiet- 
Ucfi handkerchief which she had thrown over her 
•now^ shouldcFB, all became her bo well; and her 
innocent countenance beamed with health and gidety. 
I and Boscnvik, thought I with pleasure, have both 
contributed to these rosea. The Patriarchs, too, said 
many kind words to me on the same score. 

The ^ests assembled. Lagman Hok and Miss 
Hellcvi Hausgicbel carae together in the desobligeant. 
Exartly m we wt-rc about to seat ourselves at table, 
the noise of an arrival was heard iu the court; and 
to my amazement I beheld a. cabriolet drawn by an 
(Eiandcr pony, and driven by a young maiden, who 
with licr little equipage made a grand circle round 
the court, cracked loudly the whip, and drew up 
l>cforc thi! door. 

"Ha! hat hat that is Mally, my little Mally!" 
Uui^cd out the Major, who stood at the window 
with me. " Yes, yes, she cuts a dash in the world. 
She haa tast« m horses. People should let children 
follow their own propensities, Madame Werner; that 
filU them full of health and activity. It does no 
((ood, compulsion. They will become sober soon 
enough. 1 know that from myself." 

Mally now made her entrance; her hair all flying 
wild; her gait at once waggish and awkward. 
Madame Von P. cast a look on her and then on 
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lier own daughters, which seemed to say — " God be 
praised! my daughters have received education and 
accomplishment." My good Brita Kaisa, though a 
lover of the natural, blushed at the entrance of her 
daughter, and looked disconcerted. 

" What a figure you are," said she, as she busied 
herself to bring her clothes and hair into some degree 
of order. 

"Eh! eh! mother, how you hurt me," cried Mally, 
wincing and grinning. 

Bruno conducted Madame Dahl to table, the rest 
followed in couples — the dinner was superb. Bruno 
will destroy the simple habit of the country with 
such examples of luxury. I shall tell him this. But 
he was a most agreeable host, His attention to the 
Dahls had something reveutial and nearly filial in 
it, which became him well; and Serena appeared to 
observe it with joy. From the dining-room Bruno 
conducted us down into the garden, where two 
ample tents were pitched. There too the accommo- 
dation of the Patriarchs appeared to have been most 
solicitously provided for. In one of the tents were 
two commodious easy chairs for them, and the 
ground was covered with the costliest matting. Be- 
fore this tent a fountain threw into the air its fresh 
and splashing stream. Orange trees at once full of 
I firuit and flower, stood at a certain distance round. 
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and every little breath of air bore to us their balsamic 
fragrance. I was charmed with the whole of this 
arrangement, which the unnsual heat of the day 
made still more agreeable. My imagination trans- 
ported me into an ideal world; I shaped to myself a 
romantic life in such scenery; and shepherdesses 
like Serena, and Patriarchs, and tents, and orange* 

groves, and but in this moment burst in Madame 

Von P., exclaiming; "Ah! how charming is all this, 
my dear Madame Werner! Graf L. and we bad just 
such tents at Gu?tafsberg, One day they were with 
us, and the other day we were with them, tout 
/amiliirement. It was uncommonly gay. The L'b ; 
and we had very little intercourse with the other 
society there; we were sufficient of ourselves. Oh I 
I shoidd so like to know how our common friend the 
dear Baroness H. is; a delightful person! She and 
I find so much amusement together. Of course, 
we have seen much of the great world, and have a 
multitude of common acquaintance." 

" It is very hot here," said I. " It was agreeably 
cool in the tent, hut Madame Von P's discourse 
made it feel to me quite sultry. I arose; my perse- 
cutor did the same. Immediately outside of the 
tent we met Bruno. Madame Von P. rushed up 
to him. "Ah, mon cher Monsieur Romilly, c'est 
channant> c'est charmaDtl your park a heavenly. 
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Wliat tints on these trees! What groups! What 
perspective! See there, my best Madame Werner, — 
there through the arch of the bridge, what effect! 
Nay, you must stoop yet a little more, yet a little, — 
under this bough here — is it not heavenly? (I was 
near breaking my neckj. What ensemble, what effect !" 
Bruno made a solemn bow to Madame Von P. and 
retired into the tent. I thought, "Oh! that this 
affectation of some people should be able even l<> 
destroy the enjoyment of nature for others." Madame 
Von P's tints and effect had spoiled to me the whole 
prospect At this moment I heard a loud cry; and 
as I hurried towards the part whence it came, there 
saw I the Adamites, who had rent fruit and flowers 
from the orange trees, and now set themselves in 
battle array to prevent the passing there of some 
yonng gentlemen. 

" There we have the state of nature," thought I 
with a sigh. Brita Kaisa came forth, dealt out blows 
and cuffs amongst her brood; and for this time, 
peace was restored, and we could enjoy our coffee, 
and the accompanying delicacies in peace. 

After awhile two open carriages drove up, and 

Bruno proposed to the company an excursion in the 

park. The carriages were for the elder portion, the 

' younget must go on foot. Bruno offered Serena 

his arm; the two Dahls, Bear and I, entered one 
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carriage. The Major *s lady, who was in the other 
with Madame Von P., wished to have her children 
with them, but the Adamites vociferously refused, 
and were therefore entrusted during the walk to the 
care of their sister Mallv. 

We proceeded: the weather was beautiful, and I 
should have enjoyed the drive extremely, could 
I only have ceasoil to think of Bruno and Serena. 
" Will he say anything to herT' thought I; " and 
what will he sav?" The Patriarchs took their 
siesta in the comfortably rocking carriage; Bear sate 
silent and sunk in thought; and so we drove for 
perhaps an hour and half. 

As we returned we saw the walkers also returning 
in different groups. As Serena, accompanied by 
Bruno, entered the drawing-room, I became immedi- 
ately uneasy, for I saw that something had occurred. 
She was pale and excited; Bruno's countenance, on 
the contrary, was full of beaming life. After he 
had greeted us, and had inquired of the Patriarchs 
whether they had enjoyed their drive, whether they 
had foimd the carriage sufficiently easy, etc., he sate 
down to the organ, and let loose the tones of that 
mighty instrument. It was the same power, the 
same fire, the same deep inspiration, which tran- 
sported me on the former evening on the lake; and 
now, as then, seized on my innermost soul. The 
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Misses Von P. walked arm-in-arm in the next 
, gossiping and laughing incessantly with some 
gentlemen, and were evidently only occupied with 
themselves. Madame Von P. had fallen into a 
desperate talk with Jane Maria; and I could not 
comprehend how Jane Maria, who is, nevertheless, 
musical, could during such music sit and gossip thus. 
It was quite a matter of course that Miss Hausgiebel, 
■who has no taste for the science of sound, should be 
engaged with Lagman Hole looking at some beautiful 
paintings. But Bruno was not altogether destitute 
of devoted listeners. Amongst these were Bear, the 
Patriarchs, and Serena, who now sate between them. 
I myself sate so that I conld observe Bruno's coun- 
tenance. It was in this moment remarkable, — foil 
of courage, passion, and love. That which was 
delineated on his features, be poured forth also in 
a fantasia, in which every feeling, power, passion, 
and enjoyment seemed to contend together, and the 
conflict rose to the very pitch of despair ; then 
making a wonderful -and bold transition, and in tones 
which reminded you of the words — " Let there be 
light!" he fell into a noble air from the " Creation" 
of Haydn ; in which the words, as well as the music, 
expressed how the elements arrayed themselves under 
the eye of the Almighty. I glanced at Serena. 
Seep emotion, but at the same time a quiet glory. 
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illumined her beautiful countenance. Ah! it is ia 
such moments that we understand the fulness of life 
— that heaven opens upon our spirit — it ascends 
thither on the winds of sound, embraces all the 
angels of life, comprehends all the love of God, all 
the beauty of creation, and is ready to expire with 

Bruno's voice is not, properly speaking, beautiful; 
but is powerful, manly, and expressive. It is the 
voice of a mighty spirit. "0 Bruno!" thought I; 
" hast thou received such fine endowments only to 
abuse thorn? Art thou able to sing of the pure 
majesty of existence, and canst not establish it in 
thy soul, in thy life?" 

The music ceased. Bruno's listeners sate silent 
with tears in their eyes; even Miss Adcle Von P. 
stood in the doorway astonished, and us it were 
fixed to the spot by enchantment. Then came the 
unlucky Madame Von P,, and overwhelmed Bruno 
with remarks on art, and on ancient and modem 
composers. "Weber," said she, "is whimsical; 
Rossini poor in melody; Meyerbeer excels both — 
be is, BO to say, ' le prince de la musique.' " It was 
in another way that old Madame Dahl expressed 
her satisfaction. She pressed Bruno's hand, and 
said warmly, " You have made the old young again. 
It is very, very long since I have enjoyed such i 
pleasure; and I thank you from my heart." 
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**Yoa make me happy," said Bruno, kissed her 
hand with deep respect, and seated himself near her. 

A great commotion was now heard without in the 
hall. It proceeded from the Adamites, who were 
just returned from the wood, dirty and torn; but full 
of fresh life and spuit. They had started some roes, 
lulled a snake, and captured a squirrel, which they 
now brought in in triumph. Brita Kaisa endeavoured 
to moderate their vociferous joy, but it succeeded 
only to a certain extent with Mally. The two 
younger chddrcn sprang screaming about, and clam- 
bered with their dirty feet on the chairs and sofas — 
Oh, that Ma chere mere could but have seen it! — 
■while they sought to amuse themselves with now 
letting that unfortunate squirrel loose, and now 
catching it again. Their parents at length troubled 
themselves no further about their wild conduct; but 
Serena and I gave each other a sign, and mixed our- 
selves in the affair. The result was that I set the 
equirrel at liberty; while Serena, partly by serious 
endeavour, and partly by gportiveness, drew the 
children to her, and succeeded in keeping them still 
by cutting them in paper a variety of little figures 
and equipages, and thus art exhibited her ability to 
tame rude nature. 

The lively Miss Hellevi, who is always desirous 
to keep people in motion, proposed social amuse- 
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ments; and we commeaced a game of forfeits, and 
were quickly all alive. A great number of forfeits 
had to be redeemed ; and Miss Hellevi ehone 
wonderfully in witty and merry propositions. It waa 
indescribably amusing that Bear had to dance. I 
never laughed so immoderately. You should really 
have seen his comic gravity and his strange grimaces. 

" Wtat shall that person do to whom this belongs?" 

*' He shall tell a httle story," said Miss Hellevi. 

The forfeit was mine; and without consideration 
I began to relat*? what presented itself first to my 
mind. It was this little legend. " Two httle boys 
went down, on a holiday evening, to the river near 
their father's house. There they heard beautiiul 
music, and saw the Neck, which sate upon the azure 
wave in the shade of the alders, and played on the 
harp, and sang with all its heart. When the boya 
had listened a good while to the music, they called 
out, ' Of what use is it. Neck, that thou canst play 
BO beautifully? Thou canst never be happy for all 
that.' As the Neck heard these words, it threv 
away the harp, and sank into the depths of the 
water." 

Here I paused, for I had accidently looked at 
Bruno, and a glance of his eye fell upon me, so 
piercing, dark, and full of trouble, that it struck me 
dumb. It was some seconds before I could collect 
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myself sufficiently to proceed: — "When the boys 
returned home, they related the occurence to their 
f&ther. He reproved them, for having spoken too 
severely to the Neck, and told thera that they were 
wrong, for even the Neck may one day be saved. 
The next evening the boys went again down to the 
river. They heard now no sweet music, but they 
saw the Neck, which sate on the water in the shade 
of the alder, and wept. And they called to it, and 
said — 'Don't weep. Neck, for our father says that 
thou also wilt be saved one day.' Then the Neck 
*ept no more, but took his harp again and played, 
and sung most gloriously till deep in the night," 

I glanced again at Bruno. He was paie. His 
wonderful eyes were fixed steadfastly upon me, as 
before, but now they were filled with tears. 

" Madame Werner shall have her forfeit again, and 

[ with thanks and praise for her charming legend," 

I said Miss Hellevi. Other forfeits followed, and were 
ledeemed by various jokes and whims. One came 
whose owner was judged to declaim something in 
prose or verse. It was a silk handkerchief, and Miss 

I Hellevi as soon as she saw it, exclaimed — " Belongs 

I not thia to our host ?" 

"Yes," cried Mally Stalmark with a loud voice, 
" but I took it, because I myself had nothing to give 
as a forfeit," Mally makes very free in the world, 
thought I. 
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"But the law of the game cannot be violated," 
said Miss Hausgiebel; "the owner of the forfeit 
most redeem it. Mr. Eomilly j-ou ha\'e heard the 
judgment." 

" But," said he, excusing himself, " I was not in 
the game with you." 

" But now yon are," cripd zealously Miss Hellevi; 
and as Madame Dahl joined in begging that Bruno 
would fulfil the condition, he objected no further. 
He arose, made no preparation, and yet in a moment 
was totally changed, as he stood there high and still, 
and sunk, as it were, in dark and piofound self- 
ques^oning. His very first motion, his first word, 
went through me with a shudder. The scene was 
the truth itself. It was from himself, from his own 
inward cloud-wrapt spirit, that Bruno pronounced 
Hamlet's celebrated monologue — 



In truth, Bruno is no ordinary man, is endowed wilh 
no ordinary talents; and yet, as a man, how much 
higher stands my Bear! A deep silence continued 
in the room after Bruno had ceased to speak ; and it 
appeared difficult to go back to the sports of life 
aflcr this glance into its dark depths. 

In the mean time it was growing late; and the 
aged Dahls, who would not stay supper, took leave 
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I of their host, thimking him with much cordiality for 
so pleasant a day. They took Serena, too, with 
them; and promised to deliver her duly at Rosenv-ik. 
Bruno accompanied them to their carriage. When 
they were gone, all seemed to become wearisome; 
and, in order to get away from the everlastingly- 
contiQiiing game of forfeits, I asked Adele Von P., 
who sate next me, whether she would not take a 

I torn with me in the park. She consented with 

'wannth. I took her arm, and we went out. The 
evening was beautiful; the twilight, the silence, all 
which surrounded ub, appeared to invite us to that 
pleasant and yet serious thought which lights and 

I the life of society so easily dissipate. 

' " How beantifiil is it here!" said I, 

" Yes," answered Adele, " since here is the 
solemn reality." 

I was surprised by the tone in which these words 

I were spoken, and glanced at my companion. Adele 

' Von P. continued with emotion: "Madame Werner, 
you have taken me, probably, only for a silly and super- 
ficial person, and I know now that I have been such. 
But to-day a wonderful feeling has been awakened 

K)Q me. I feel myself humbled, and yet exalted. 

■ I would willingly begin again to live, — to learn, 

III Tould Jain be able to return to nature ; — to nature 
ito truth!" 
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" You woald fain abandon artificiality for genuine 
nature; — is not that it?" said I. "You would fain 
comprehend and receive nature, life in its deeper 
sense V 

" Yes, I believe so. I have sometimes suspected 
that my accomplishment was but a vain pageantry; 
but now, as I comprehend it better, — now so much 
time is lost, God knows whether I shall ever be able 
to come to the clear daylight!" 

"Don't despair of it," replied I, zealously. "Hold 
fast only the impresBion, and maintain the desire 
which to-day has been awakened." At this moment 
was heard in the park an anxious, uneasy voice, 
calling, "Adele! Adele!" Adele answered; and 
Madame Von P. came running to us, while with 
evident alarm she exclaimed, "Adelel my little 
angel! you out here without a shawl, and with your 
cough! and the dew, and the night air! My dear 
child, how could you do so? Come in, I entreat 
you. But you must not go thus thinly clad. You 
must take my shawl, I need it less than you." And 
notwithstanding the reluctance of the daughter, she 
wrapped her in her own shawl, and drew it carefully 
round her bosom. Mother and daughter thereon 
kissed each other affectionately, and hastened togedier 
into the house. 

Had I olwajrs found &Iadame Von P. ridiculotu? 
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[ fbrgfot it totallj' at this moment, I saw only the 
I tender, amiable mother; and I thought, "ITiat is 
I water to Bear's mill." If Madame Von P. only knew 
I how really poetical and interesting she then was, 

she would be ashamed of endeavouring to appear so 
i by other means. 

As I had thus remained behind in the park, and 
Las I was slowly returning towards the house, I 
L encountered the young Robert Sti'lmark, who was 
l.wal]dng to and fro, and talking to himself. He 
I offered to see me in, and said after a while, with a 
I dissatisfied countenance, " It is very stupid to possess 
Lno talent, to understand nothing, to be able to do 

I nothing which belongs to " 

"To what one calls higher accomplishment?" said 
[ I, inquiringly. (I found myself this evening selected 
I to put people into the wayj, 

"Ah, yes!" replied young Robert. "I hear so 
I much Baid of nature and nature; but still methinks 
' it could not be very irrational to adorn her with 

some art, with some accomplishment." 

"Yes, one must make a distinction between nature 

in her poverty and her rndenesH, and nature in her 
I exalted refinement." 

Robert glanced at me with one of those living, 
I intelligent looks, which reveal a brightly conceived 
■idea; but immediately afterwards added, "Yes, was 
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I not already so old; but now it is prolnbiy thai 
boBt thing to chase all such thoughts out of the ] 
mind." 

"What thoughts?" demanded I warmly, "Of a I 
talent, or a higher accomplishment? Good Mend 
Robert, a talent for the exercise of any fine art, is 
comparatively of little consequence; but the capacity 
to love and value that which is beautiful, the capacity 
to enjoy the society of accomplished people, to create 
for yourself a life full of noble interest, — that is no 
trivial affair; and you are still young enough to i 
qualify yourself for that. Renounce not, on account 
^of any necessary exertion, the richest well-springs 
of the happiness of life." 

We were now arrived on the steps, and I heard 
Robert, as if speaking to himself, say, "No, no, 
that will I not! I will attempt it in good earnest! 
It shall not be otherwise!" 

These two little scenes delighted me. Suddenly 
and marvellously arc startled into life the noblest , 
seeds whicli slumber in the human bosom. Bruno's 
powerfiil spirit has at once, as it were with the force 
of magic, called forth two beings into a higher 
consciousness of their nature; and thus is, for the 
souls of men, the revelation of every noble gift, — 
a proclamation to arise ! 

But to return to Ramm, and the supper. I was 
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■ glad when it was over, aod Bruno, to a certainty, 
Wma not less so. He was no more like the same 
I person that he had been during the day, than No- 
I vember is hie May. The eyebrows had again 
I contracted; and ho had evidently found it difficult 
I to play out to the end, the part of the cheerful, 
[, sgreeahle host. How charming was it, as the cabriolet 
I once more rolled away towards Rosenvik; and as I 
[ was able to pour into Bear's ear all the relations 
I which I have here written. 

We arrived at home in the bright moonlight, 

I I found Serena in the front room. She stood at the 

I open widow, her face turned towards llamm. I went 

I'wftly up to her, and threw my arms around her. 

I She leaned her head against mine. The evening 

I breeze blew cold, yet soft, and bore melodious tones 

with it. They came from Ramm. I felt a tear fall 

' on my bosom. Serena's lips touched my cheek, 

r while she whispered, " My dear, Hnd Fanny, I must 

leave thee. I have been too long from home; let 

me, in the morning, return to my aged parents." 

" Serena, my angel ! " exclaimed I in turn. "What 

I kamisE? What has happened? Why this?" 

[ " Ask not," said Serena, while she laid her small 

feverish hand on mine, " Ask not now. In a while 

I will tell thee all; now I cannot. Let me go early 

in the morning with the Doctor." 
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" And what will lliy grandparents say? if " ■ 

" I will tell them how it is. I will satisfy them, 
Don't be uneasy, dear Fanny; they will be Balisfie4| 
they " I 

" Yes, they! I don't doubt that at all," interrupted 
I in a state of great excitement. " They, who wifl 
learn all; but I, who lose thee, and know not whj 
— I? Thou hast no confidence in me, Serena! Thov 
dost not love me!" 

Serena threw her arm round my neck and saidi 
"0 Fanny! thou givcst me pain. Thou knowei^ 
that I never had a frit-nd that I loved so much 
thee. That which I withhold from thee, that can X 
yet reveal to no one; but a day will come when foK 
thee, whom I sincerely love, I shall have no loi^< 
a secret." 

"That is enough, my dear Serena! I was, indeed^ 
too bad. Forgive mc ! But seest thou, dear Serena— 
thou art become as dear to me as a sister; thy welfare 
is as near to my heart aa if it were my own — and — 
and — " I began to cry like a child, Serena did the 
SLune. Bear found us thus, and began to scold that 
we stood with the window open. When he had 
closed it, he took both our hands, and inquired 
with a kind and sympathising look, what so much 
troubled us? 

"Oh, the will leave us. Bear! Serena will go 
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early to-morrow!" Bear looked bo astonished 
that I was frightened, and said, " Well, well, 
it is no national calamity, that you should he so 
struck with it." But Bear's countenance speedily 
recoTcred ita customary good-humoured serenity, 
and he said, " Well, if she goes away, she will pro- 
bably come back again," 

In my anxiety I had nearly forgotten this possi- 
bility, and half comforted, I exclaimed, "Oh, yes! 
Serenal Thou wilt soon, soon come back againi Is 
it not so? Thou wilt not long stay away ?" 

But I will not waste my paper with speech and 
answer. Spite of my grounds of consolation, it went 
near my heart to separate from Serena, ibr I saw 
clearly that this year she could not again make a 
long abode with us. This morning she departed at 
seven o'clock; sitting at Bear's side with a large 
bouquet in her hand, while he set out cursing a 
litde to himself at a great basket of currants which 
be was obliged to set between his feet. 

How empty seems the house now she is gonel I 
endeavour in vain to forget it, and busy myself with 
writing, but that docs not succeed. It is impossible 
to describe the charm, the spring, which such a 
being diSuaes around her. She is always so friendly, 
so clear-spirited, so kind. I was better while I was 
with her. I learned through her to become aware of 

VOL. II. c 
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many blessings which are in life, and about me here. 
But now wc shall daily write to one another, that ii 
something; and Bear will be the postman. To-day, 
even, I rejoice in the belief that I shall receive by 
him a note; but her Becret, — that I shall not yet 
learn. It troubles and disquiets me. 

TO TIIE READER, FROM A STRANGER LADY, 

Dear and curious Header! 

Availing myself of an apology already made, and 
commiserating the pain which thou, my reader, 
probably participates! with Madame Werner, I will 
now — for singularly enough, one and another knows 
more, as it happens, than the good Doctor's lady 
herself — I will now, just between ourselves, let thee 
into a secret. 

In the park at Ramm drives Madame Werner, as she 
has already related. We, the reader and I, follow 
in silence the footsteps of the walkers. During this 
ramble we observe how the Misses Von P., notwith- 
standing their ornamental gentility, condescend to 
flirt with the brothers Stalmark in a manner which 
evinces neither refinement nor delicacy of feeling. 
By this we see plainly that accomplishment and 
rudeness can very well go hand in hand. But we do 
not linger long near this picture, which has neither 
chann nor keeping. We cast a glance after Bruno, 
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o conducts Serena with an air of respect and 
solicitude, wliich to thy penetrating eye, sagacioue 
reader, betrays what he is, and what he feels. 
Then follow the Adamites, with laughter and bois- 
teroufineae. 

" Lean more freely on my arm," says Bruno with 
a Boft and melodious voice. " Let me support you; 
let me believe, be it only for a moment, that I am of 
«ome consequence to you." 

They went on in silence. The wood whispered 
around them, and bowed over them its umbrageous 
crown. There ruled now in Bruno's soul— and he 
has often said that it is this very feeling which makes 
him BO happy by Serena's side — a peace which he 
has rarely enjoyed. Something of her dear and 
gentle being seemed to pass over into his own; he 
felt as though his better genius were near him; and 
the beneficent impulse of life, that genial feeling, 
that pure thought, that indistinct and yet mighty 
hope of a beautiful future, those glad vernal antici- 
pations to which no heart which over beat in a 
human form is wholly a stranger, all came like angels 
and saluted his spirit. Then rose a voice in him — 
It was that of repentance — and cried, " Weep for the 
past, for the lost!" but another, sweet and strong as 
eternal mercy, cried still louder, " Despair not, since 
• ihe is nigh thee!" jVnd then he looked into her 
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face — it was so friendly and dear — and lie saw her 
only. 

At once the Adamites raised a ringing cry of joy, 
and Bprnng into the wood. Sister Blally called them 
back, continuing herself to run after them. A roe 
bounded timidly on before them. All vanished; — 
Bruno was lefi alone with Serena. They stood still, 
as without aim. They stood by a fine old oak, round 
whose stem was raised a bank of turf, and about 
which flowers were planted. It seemed a spot that 
was tended with peculiar care. 

" Will you not rest here a moment?" asked Bruno. 
"We can here await our httle friends, who will 
probably come back hither," 

Serena consented, and seated herself. Bruno stood 
before her, and followed observantly the looks with 
which she surveyed the place, and which betrayed 
awakening recollections. 

" I fancy that I recognise this spot, and this tree," 
said she at length. "Yes, certainly; here it was, 
many years ago, that a great danger threatened me 
— I was then but a little child; — a snake had wound 
itfielf about my neck. It would most hkely have 
killed me, had it not been for the spirit and presence 
of mind of a little boy, who rescued me at the peril 
of his own life." 

"Do you remember this circumBtance?" asked 
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Bnmo, with emotioD. *' He remembers it hii 
eelf." 

"He! what? who? How do you know?" demanded 
Serena rapidly, and in astonishment. 

" He is my friend. He has often told me of the 
child that he carried in his arms through the woods 
of Ramm." 

"Oh, lives he yet? Where is he? What know 
you of him?" asked Serena, in the highest excite- 
ment. 

" He lives. Perhaps it were better if he did not 
His life has given no one pleasure. But his unquiet 
heart cannot rest, till he has found another and a 
better heart to which to unite itself. He experienced 
early that misfortune — that crime, indeed — he was 
rejected by his mother. He then went wildly about 
in the world for a long time, and battled with life, 
with men, with himself. He sought he knew not 
what; he had early lost himself. He who reposes 
on the bosom of a mother or a wife — who holds the 
hand of a dear sister — he knows not, he understands 
not, the emptiness and the darkness which he feels 
who has no one in the great wide world — no one 
who loves him, and holds him fast in love, and calls 
tenderly, 'Come back!' — no one who presses the 
repentant to his heart, and says, ' I forgive!' Is it 
to be wondered at, that he who is thus cast off, 
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wrecked in heart and hope, given as a prey to the 
winds — that he should wander wide, and into laby- 
rinths of error? Serena, would you condemn him?" 

"I? Ah, I would weep over him!" 

"Do you weep over him, Serena? He hiesses 
those tears, and he b not unworthy of them. Bnmo 
erred, but he sank not. An invisible hand supported 
him. Was it the angel which secretly whispered to 
him of a holier and a. better world ? I will believe 
it. Certain it is that he never forgot her. In his 
richest remembrances, in his best feelings, in the 
depths of his soiJ, she stood in the glory of her 

innocence. Serena! if he now stood before you 

and said, ' This bias of cliildhood is now become 
love — true, eternal love; those memories are reality! 
They arc dear to me, Serena, as the reconciliation 
with my mother — as the hope of God's mercy; 
dearer, a thousand times dearer, than life! — Serena, 
it is Bruno, the friend of your childhood, who here 
pays you the homage of his soul!" and in boundless 
love Bruno sank before her on his knee. " It is 
Bruno who craves from you his peace, his happiness, 
his life! Serena, will you cast me from you?" 

"O my God! Bruno!" cried Serena, in inde- 
scribable agitation of spirit, and reached him her 
hand. 

He clasped it passionately between his own, and 
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aaked, with a look which seemed powerful enough 
to draw forth secrets which lie in the depth of the 
soul, " Is it pity? — Is it loye which extends to me 
this hand?" 

" It is — not pity. Oh, arise ! " 

Voices were heard ; footsteps approached. Bruno 
pressed Serena's hand to his hoait as he arose, and 
said, "Preserve my secret! The hour is not yet 
come." He could say no more. Miss Hellevi 
Hausgiebel, at the head of a lively troop of walkers, 
joined them, and did not leave them again. In the 
evening, as Bruno conducted Serena to the carriage, 
he held her a moment back, and whispered, audible 
only to her, "One word! one word! Not pity; — it 
was then a more beautiful feeling? Serena I one 
word — one look!" 

But Serena spoke no word, gave no look, in answer. 
She drew her hand from his; and, timid as the bird 
flying to its nest, hastened to her aged grandparents, 
Bruno looked darkly after the fast-speeding carriage; 
and I, my Reader, now take a friendly leave of thee. 



CHAPTER XL 
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Rosenmk, August Z8tk, 

The cloud whicli hung over us has sunk lower. 
There will be storm to a certainty. God guide it to 
blessings and not to destruction! 

Serena was gone, and with her much joy, much 
pleasantness. No one felt it deeper than Bruno. 
He came as usiud in the evening, but was no longer 
like himself. He came, saluted us gloomily, was 
silent, went to and fro in a restless mood, or seated 
himself near the spot where Serena was accustomed 
to sit, and leaned his head on his hand. Thus sate 
he a long time without a word; and only the vein 
on his forehead, which swelled visibly, testified the 
contest in his mind. 

Bear frequently fixed on him the still, observant 
eye of the physician, which seemed to watch the 
progress of the inward struggle, and await the crisis. 
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He was fidcncUy — yes, even with a sisterly kindness 
—towards Bruno; and I saw that he himself suifered, 
because his brother was unhappy. Bruno appeared 
sometimes as though he would say something; it 
seemed to me as if he would ask, or would confess, 
something of that which lay heavy on his heart; but 
no such word came to solve the mystery, and all 
the conversation which we began, ended with brief 
answers or with his total silence. I must testify, how- 
ever, that no bad hiunour — the demon with which 
little souls often tyrannise over those about them — 
discovered itself in the mood and manner of Brimo. 
One saw that he was in deep trouble, which rendered 
him deaf and dumb to all that was going on around 
him. We resolved at last to leave him to himself; 
and passed our evening as we usually do when we 
are alone — Bear with his joinery, and I reading 
something aloud to him. Bruno might listen if he 
were disposed. 

Last evening he came again, and was milder than 
usual. He took Bear's and my hands, pressed them, 
and said, " I am no agreeable guest for you, my 
friends; but have forbearance with me." He turned 
quietly away from us, and seated himself at the 
piano, where he played a Stirling and stormy piece. 
Tea came in: I prepared it, and handed to Bear 
a large cup, — he has always a particular teacup for 
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himself, with ugly little blue Cupids, which please 
him vastly. As I reached him this, and he in his 
good humour kissed my hand, I know not how it 
happened — but he seemed so agreeable, bo kind, so 
excellent — but I laid aside the teacup and basket 
of confections, and seizing his great head pressed it 
to my heart with lively affection. Bear put one arm 
round me, but — oh, scandalous! — stretched out the 
other towards the cake-basket. I was still so good to 
him that I only scolded him jocosely for his divided 
love. Bear answered me in the same humour, when 
we were startled by a deep, painful sigh, more 
resembling, indeed, a suppressed groan. We looked 
at Bruno, and saw him pale, and, with an expression 
not to be described, regarding ub. " Oh, my Godt 
my God!" exclaimed he slowly, while he laid hb 
hand on his forehead as in unspeakable agony, and 
now ran — no, started — tears from his eyes with a 
violence which at once astonished and shocked me. 
Bear stood up, and with an unanimous impulse we 
both approached Bruno. The iron bands were now 
rent from his heart ; he stretched out his arms towards 
us, and cried with a voice which the most powerful 
emotion speedily choked again, "My mother !- 
reconcile mc with my mother!" 

Bear and I went to him; we opened our arms to 
him ; ^e em^braced him. He was nearly beside him- 
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self. He pressed us with wild vehemence to his 
breast; and in broken sentences, which seemed Hung 
aa it were from his tempested soul, he cried, " Manage 

for me; I cannot do it! I am cursed! Speak; 

prepare the way for me! See if I can go to her. 
Manage that when I come, she shall not spurn me 

Bway. Say that I have suffered much — much 

Let me repose on her bosom. Till then can I find 
no rest. — My mother! — my mother! " 

Our tears flowed. We spoke to him tender, paci- 
fying, comforting words. We promised to act for 
him; we assured him that all shoiJd turn out well. 
But the storm which at length had burst forth, could 
not quickly lay itself. He was in the most violent 
agitation of mind; and after he had for some moments 
walked vehemently to and fro in the room, he said to 
us, " I must now leave you. Forgive this scene. 
ITiink of me, and for me. Let me know what you 
undertake; and let what must come, come quickly. 
This waiting is helll " In the same moment he was 
on horseback, and vanished with the rapidity of 
lightning. 

Bear and I stood vis-a-vis, and looked at each 
other as if the day of judgment had broken upon 
us. Bear forgot to drink his tea. I liad never before 
seen him so disturbed, ITiia filled me with wonder, 
for I had imagined that the affair, though it would 
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be difficult to bring about, muet necessarily end 
happily; and the prodigal son must be once more 
received into his mother's house. "It is not cre- 
dible," I said, " that a mother will not receive with 
open arms, her repentant and returning son." 

" Oh, thou dost not yet fully know Ma ch^re mere," 
said Bear, half lost in himself. " In certain regions 
of her mind she is as it were petrified; and then her 
mental ailment ! — I hope that she will acknowledge 
and receive again her son, when she sees him, and 
learns his present mood of mind. I hope it, but bow 
to arrive at that. How to prepare her for it, when 
the mere uttering of his name drives her from all 
propriety? I will not answer for it, that her disorder 
of mind does not return. People like her and her 
son run, through the violence of their passions, on 
the very precipice of the gulf of madness. A touch 
may precipitate them." 

" God preserve us !" I exclaimed. 

" But at all events, the attempt at reconciliation," 
said Bear, " must he made. Better that mother and 
son die In frenzy, than in hate. But we must go 
cautiously to work. Ma cherc mere, must in the first 
place be sounded; her pulse must be felt; she is not 
ft patient to he treated lightly." 

We planned and pondered how the matter was to 
be assayed. We took up and threw away scheme 
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Bcheme; and at length we resolved on the 
^ Allowing. 

I It has now been for sometime the custom, when 

I we are all assemhled at Carlsfora in an evening, to 

[ read aloud romances, or other light and amnsing 

stories. I have generally been the reader, and Ma 

chere mere, who seldom aska after any other books 

but the Bihie and the cookery book, yet seemed 

I Bometimes to Ustcn with pleasure. Bear and I now 

I resolved that the nest evening that we should ^pend 

I at Carlsibrs, to propose a reading, and to be prepared 

I with a story which should be adapted to awake a 

I maternal feeling, and thus to allow us to observe 

I the disposition of her mind towards her son. If this 

I appeared auspicious, then another step might he 

[ taken. ^Vhat this was to be we could not agree 

upon. I proposed that Bruno himself should then 

I write to his mother; but this Bear rejected, as a 

e too startling and dangerous. He appeared 

I rather to prefer some mode or office of mediation, 

r iwtween mother and son. "It is a peculiarity of 

I hers," he said, " that what she reads on paper, never 

operates very effectually on her feelings. She must 

L read it in the eye, she must hear the voice, if the 

k words are to reach her heart. Thou, my Fanny ." 

" Thanks, my dear Bear, profoundest thanks, for 
■^UT good intentions. But, if possible, let this 
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cx>iiimissioii be spikred i 
the . 



I feel that I have not 
courage to place myself between these two 
violent spirits. I might very readily be crushed to 
pieces. Knowest thou not the fable of the earthen 
pot ! " 

" Well, well, we will see. It is time enough to 
think of the second step, when the first has been 
taken." 

" And for this I will immediately prepare myself; 
while you are in the city, I will select a fitting 
subject, or fabricate one," 

" Good! And bo wo have the weapons ready for 
the occasion. But, recollect, my little Fanny, the 
drift must not be too apparent. If Ma chere mere 
BuspectH a hidden object, she will set herself imme- 
diately against it." 

" I will do my beat Bear. At all events, you shall 
peruse and criticise ray story before we venture to 
read it to Ma chere mere." 

During the night — one obtains the clearest ideas 
in the dark — it became manifest to me what text 
I must avail myself of ^ and as soon as Bear was 
gone away in the morning, I took out of my book- 
case, which Bear has famously supplied, " Fryxell's 
Stories from the Swedish History;" and began to 
read over and consider the narrative of Erik Stenbock 
and Malin Sturo. The more I thought it over, the 
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more sadsfied I was with it; and scarcely had I gone 
through it a second time, when there came an 
inyitation from Ma chere mere to spend the evening 
at Cailsfors, if we had nothing better to do. I 
returned thanks, and said we would come. Since 
this moment I have been nearly in a fever, and it 
was in the endeavour to relieve my restlessness that 
I have written this. Already this morning before 
he left home. Bear wrote a few lines to Bruno to 
acquaint him with our plan. The answer which the 
messenger brought back, I hud opened during Bear's 
absence. It contained only the words — " Do what 
you think best. — Bruno." 

A/lenwon. 

Bear has read the story, and is satisfied with it. 
We are setting out. Ah, Maria! this evening, I am 
depressed and restless. I go to sound the depths of 
a heart, and on this moment how much depends! 
This thought lies painfully on mind and body. 
Adieu ! adieu ! 

23rd. 

We were at Carlsfors. It was evening. The 
lights stood on the green table in the drawing-room, 
and we sat around. The important and trying hour 
was come. I was in a strange state of mind, and all 
the others were onusually silent and dull. Bear had 
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taken up a penknife, and, in want of something to 
do, bcg;in to cut into the table. Ma chore mere 
struck him lightly on the hand, and then gave him 
bundle of pens to make. She tlien sate herself 
down to make a fish net, which is her customary 
evening employment; for her eyes are not strong 
enough to bear any finer work. "And now, little 
wife," she said to me, "read something to us: but 
let it be only something that is cheerful. One has 
enough in the world here to grieve over, without 
having to cry over what one finds in books." 

"I cannot promise," I replied, "that what I read 
shall be lively, but I think it very interesting; and 
what is more, it is in all its parts historically true," 

"That IS always a recommendation," said she, 
"and one must therefore adapt one's palate to the 
provision-basket" 

I began — 



ERIK STERBOCK AND HALIN STUBS. 

[From-MjkLiH'iowH Fahilt Booi.'-J 

In the parish of Miirkii, in the province of SJider- 
manland, in a deep running creek of the Ostsee, lies 
a little triangular island. On this stood a rock ninety 
feet high, from which could be, far and wide, over- 
looked, the fields, the crags, and the navigable 
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waters which lay around. This island, in the early 
times, had been a resort of the Vikinger ; and deep 
cares were yet shewn in the mountains which were 
believed to have been the dwellings of these people, 
or used by them as prisons. Some believe that it 
was here, in the time of Ingiald Illvada, the Fy lTHs - 
king of Sbdermanland, that Granmar received the 
See-king, Hjervard Ylfing, and Granmar's daughter, 
the beautiful Hildegund drank to Hjervard the 
Health of Rolf Krake. The place is called Sijmonsii 
(Sidmons- island), which some explain to mean 
Seaman's Island. In later times it has received, from 
its form, the name of Horningsholm; and has been, 
by embankments, gradually converted into a penin- 
mla. It was successively in the possession of the 
&mi]ies of Folkimger, Oemefot, of Ulfvii, and the 
younger Sture; — was strongly fortified, and often 
besieged, taken, and laid waste; the last time was 
in the reign of Christian the Tyrant. 

Svante Sture, son of Sten Sture the younger, who 
was married to Martha Lejonhufvud, afterwards 
cauaed a castle to be erected on the old site; which 
Tras as noble a specimen of architecture, as it was 
•trong through its situation and fortifications. The 
castle rose, on many fathoms deep of foundation walls, 
ibur stories high, and was defended at the comers 
with strong towers. A conception of the wealth of 
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Sture, and of the nobility of the time, may be formed, 
when we read that at the wedding of Sigrid Sture 
with Thure Persson Bjelke, in the year 1562, fifty 
meastires of wine, four tuns of mead, a tun and a 
half of must, eight barrels of cherry-brandy, twenty 
hogsheads of beer, forty-five oxen, two hundred 
sheep, twenty-one swine, seventeen calves, four 
hundred and fifty-three cans of honey, etc., were 
consumed. Through the confiscation of the church 
property, in particular, a great number of estates 
fell to the nobles, and especially to Sture, the sole 
heir of so many mighty families. Through this vast 
wealth, through the unspotted glory of Sture's name, 
the marriage alliance with Gustavus Wasa, and 
the distinguished qualities of many of the children, 
the house of Korningsholm Etood long in the 
idngdom, second only to royalty; and was the home 
of honour, pride, and joy. The joy vanished after 
the horrible Sture murder, in the year 1567; but 
Madame Martha maintained its pride, since the 
family had maintained its honour. Two surviving 
sons, and five daughters, promised also to restore 
the joy. During their minority, Madame Martha 
ruled the house of Homingsholm and all its depen- 
dent estates, with a vigour and ability which obtained 
her the surname of King Martha. At the same 
time she distinguished herself by her magnanimity. 
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Erik XIV. had murdered her husband, and two of 
her sons. When, by the change of the djiiasty, 
Erik's wife and children were dispersed through the 
otmntry, without home and protection, Madame 
Martha took to her the daughter, Sigrid Waaa, then 
four years old, and brought her up with motherly 
tenderness and care. 

"This history delights me," said Ma chere m^re, 
as I paused a moment in the reading; "it is good!" 
Ma ch^re mSre raised herself erect, and looked as 
proud as if she herself had been King Martha. I 
■m persuaded that she felt herself related to her. 
I proceeded. 

Erik Stenbock, the son of the old Gustavus OIssod, 
of Torpa and of Brita Lejonhufvud, went often as 
a near relative to Horningshohn, and became pas- 
sionately attached to Miss Malin, the second of the 
string of daughters. She returned his passion; but 
Madame lilartha, on account of the neai' relationship, 
would not hear It eTen spoken of. They were, in 
feet, sisters' children. Stenbock sought to win his 
object by the ordinary means. Ho heaped presents 
on mother, sisters, and servants; but all was in vain. 
Many were moved, but not the old countess. She 
bad taken the opinion, by letter, of Laurentius, the 
, archbishop of Upala, who stood firm by the deda- 
[ Yation which he had made on the third marriage of 
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Guatavus Vasaj and protested against the union, 
Upon this it became totally useless to speak further 
of it to the countess. So passed many years. The 
lovers saw their youth pass over; Erik had counted 
his thirty-fourth, and Malin her thirty-third year; 
at the same time, their mutual attachment continued 
as warm as ever. Every means to move the mother 
had been tried in vain, and they resolved at length 
to fly, Stenbock confided his purpose to the Duke 
Karl, of Sbdermanland, then in his twentieth year, 
and received from him, in support of his plan, a 
guard of two hundred cavalry. 

In the month of March, 1573, he made a journey 
with his sister Cecilia, the wife of Gustavus Boos, 
to Homingsholm ; — concealed the cavalry not far 
from the castle, and instructed them what they had 
to do. The same evening Miss Malin consented to 
fly with him the next day. She passed a night of 
great anxiety. In the morning, as she was alone in 
the chamber, she fell on her knees in a window, and 
prayed, shedding torrents of tears. At this moment 
the eldest sister, Madame Sigrid, entered the room. 
"God bless you," Baid she: "you are engaged in a 
good business." "Would to God that it were good!" 
replied Miss Mnlin, "It is certainly good," said 
Madame Sigrid, "to pray to God with tears." "Ah!" 
exclaimed Malin, "if all my friends and relatives 
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should cast me off, you will certainly not turn your 
true heart away from me?" "Why do you speak in 
that manner?" said Madame Sigrid: "none of the 
race of Sture have ever done anything on account of 
which one need turn one's heart from them." 

At this moment the old Countess called Madame 
Sigrid to her, but Miss Malin went into another 
room. Erik entered it immediately, greeted those 
present, and said to Malin, "Dear sister, will you 
look at that horse which I have made you a present 
of? He stands below in the court." She consented, 
and he took her arm to conduct her down. As they 
went through the lower story, there aate Nilfi, and 
Anna Sture's nurse Lucy. Miss Malin begged them 
to follow her, which they did. Below, under the 
arch of the gateway, stood the horse harnessed to a 
flledge, in which the lady with her followers seated 
herself. Stenbock placed himself behind, and drove 
away, while many of the servants looked on, in the 
idea that it was merely a hunting excursion. But as 
the nurse observed, that Master Erik took the way 
towards the sea, and drove so rapidly, she suspected 
raiscliief, and began to cry out, — " What are you 
about, my dear lady? lleflect, how angry your mother 
will be that you travel so ujiattended." But Master 
Erik drew forth a blunderbuss, and set • it to the 
breast of the nurse with the words — "Silence! or 
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you have spoken your last!" On the shore below 
the cavalry came suddenly forward, surrounded the 
sledge, and placed themselves on each side, and then 
away went they, as fast as the horses could gallop, 
to Sviirdsbro. There were tailors and sewers with 
the richest stuffs of all kinds, who took the lady's 
measure, and began to make her clothes, while the 
cavalry kept guard round the house so that no one 
could come in or go out But exactly as Master 
Erik had made off towards the sea, Miss Margaret 
Sture had gone by chance to the window, saw, and 
comprehended their object. She began immediately 
to cry out, " Master Erik ia certainly carrying off 
my sister Malinl" At tlicse words, the old Countess 
and Madame Sigrid sprang first to the window, and 
then down into the court. But upon the steps the 
mother fainted and fell down. When she was some- 
what restored, she commanded Madame Sigrid to 
hasten at once after the fugitives, and to see if she 
could not bring them back. In the mean time sale 
Madame Martha on t)ie steps in trouble and lamenta- 
tion, and could not perfectly recover herself. There 
came hurrying. Master Erik's sister, the Countesa 
Cecilia Roos, and deplored that Master Erik should 
have acted so contrary to Madame Martha's will, 
asserting -that she had known nothing whatever of 
his intention ; but at the same time never could have 
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Iwlievcd that Madame Martha would have taken it 
D ill." Madame Martha turned fiercely her head, 
nd answered, " God punish you and your brother, 
irho has robbed nie of my child. Hasten, at least, 
•fier her, and remain with her, that no shame 
befall her." Madame Cecilia held her peace, and 
departed. 

When Madame Sigrid, whom the mother had sent 
Wficr the fugitives, arrived at Svardsbro, it was only 
•lone, and that with difGculty, that she was admitted 
bito the house. There she began to relate to the 
iitei the sorrow and lamentation of the mother, and 
► exhort her to return, in which case the mother 
hid promised to forgive her. Mit>s Malin made no 
■nswer. Then began again Sigrid, and still more 
Veliemently to exhort and to entreat her, or that she 
would be the death of the mother. Malin said, " If 
gron can assure me that the mother will at last con- 
Mnt to our union, then will I gladly go back." 
K That I cannot do," said Madame Sigrid. " Then," 
Replied Malin, " the first error is just as good as the 
B»t;" and began bitterly to weep, AVhen Madame 
Kgrid found she could not persuade her sister, she 
returned to Hiirningholm, where the mother was 
lying in bed in trouble and lamentings. Both were 
increased as Sigrid entered alone. Misfortxme had 
r before, but now disgrace had fallen on the house. 
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She could derive neither comfort nor help, nor even 
the hope of revenge. She was a. lone widow, wiA 
many daughters; the sons were yet scarcely more 
than children. On the contrary, the cairier-o£F of 
her daughter was himself a mighty man, the brother 
of the queen-widow Catharine, supported by the 
duke, and in favour with the king. Nevcrtheles* 
Madame Martha determined not to give way. 

In the meantime journeyed Miss Malin with the 
Countess Cecilia Koos and Master Erik to hia 
brother-in-law, Pehr Brahe at Suudhobn, in the 
province of Westgothland. There Erik left her, 
and hastened himself to Stockholm. But Madame 
Martha's letter of complaint had arrived there before 
him, and he was immediately deprived of his fie& 
and offices, and placed in custody. There now arose 
an active mediation and sharp wranglings between 
the families Sture and Stenbock, which at length came 
to thia conclusion, that Erik was again set at liberty. 
Thereupon he did all that was possible to win over 
to him the relations of Miss Malin, and he succeeded 
with all of them, except the mother. He wrote to 
the Lutheran Academy at Rostock, and received 
thence the decision of the theologians, which he for> 
warded to her, that marriages between sisters' children 
might be allowed; but she paid not the slightest 
regard to it. 
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^H Erik and Malin now despaired of ever being able 
^^1 to soften her; it was now a year and a quarter since 
^V their elopement; they passed over the Halliindish 
borders, were there married by a Danish priest, 
and returned the same day to Torpa, where the 
wedding was celebrated. At the same time it was 
arranged that King John, the Queen widow, the 
Duke Karl, the Princesses, the Council of the 
kingdom, and all the relations of Stenbock, should 
write to Madame Martha, and entreat for Erik and 
, his wife. But the grief and the wrath of the mother 
k Trere now only the more aggravated by the news 
of this marriage, which had taken place without her 
knowledge, and spite of all the solicitationa on their 
behalf, she would listen to nothing more respecting 
either her daughter or her son-in-law." 

Here I paused a moment, in order to sound the 
' bottom of Ma ch^re mere's heart. " la it really possi- 
ble," I said, " that such stubbornness can exist t How 
can any one be so unbending and irreconcileable !" 
" It is unreasonable !" said Jean Jacques. 
" It ia irrational !" said Jane Maria. 
" It is unnatural 1" growled Bear, with a horrible 
grimace. 

" It b right !" cried Ma ch^re mere, with a voice 
of thunder. " It is no more than right I I would 
L bare done the same myself I" 
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"O do! tliat would you not indeed!" said I, while 
I looked at her imploringly. 

" The hangmaa fetch me then, but I would hare 
done it 1" said she yet more violently, and smote her 
fist on the table so that the lights tottered. " Yes, 
that would I ; and if even thou, Frunziska, hadst 
been the offender, and I thy real mother! Yee, I 
would thus punish thee. Thou shouldst never again 
come into my sight, not even if the king himself fell 
down at my feet, and implored it. Easy mother, 
bad habita. Strict mother, good habits !" 

My heart swelled within me, I felt the extrava- 
gance of Ma chere mere's notions, but the words — 
"wert thou the offender, and I thy real mother," 
produced the most singular effect on me. They 
converted me at once into the unhappy Malin, and 
put me into her situation. I suffered vrith, I deplored 
her ; deeply I felt all the horror of a mother's wrath, 
and it was with the utmost difficulty that I could 
read what follows. 

" The mother's resentment lay in the meantime 
heavy on the heart of the daughter. Since her flight 
from lIomingBholm, Malin had never yet worn any- 
thing but mourning. She had received from her 
husband a multitude of jewels, but she had never 
needed them. She wrote continually the most sorrow- 
fid letters to her next of kin, praying them to use 
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r their influence in her behalf. The incessant prayers 
of her sons and sons-in-law, and at length the whole 
of the daughters throwing themselves at her feet, 

Iioftened Madame Afartha, and she gave permission 
fcr the two out<:afit ones to return." 
" It was now a year and a half since their marriage, 
and nearly three since their flight. They were not, 
however, allowed to proceed at once to the castle, 
but must inhabit for some weeks the little Bathhouse. 
At length, through the entreaties of the brothers 

(and BiBteis, and on account of the approach of winter 
and the ill-health of Malin, they were permitted to 
fnter the castle. Malin was conducted into the 
great hall, where Madame Martha was seated in the 
chair of state, and all the cliildren stood around. 
As Malin appeared at the door, the mother exclaimed, 
*Ah! thou unhappy child!' Then fell Malin on 
her knees, and so crept forward to her mother, 
imploring forgiveness with tears, and laying her head 
against her knee." 

I paused; for my voice trembled, and tears were 
nigh. My heart was in that of Malin. At this 
moment Ma chere m^re pushed the table firom her, 
arose, and with a pallid countenance, and without 
casting a glance at any of us, marched with great 
strides out of the room, and banged the door behind 
her. 
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We sate startled and confounded. We knew not 
wkat lo think. Was Ma chere mere angry? or was 

she moved? Did ehe suspect our object? or 

Bear and I looked inquiringly at one another. I was 
angry with myself, and with the emotion which had 
occasioned me to interrupt the reading at so evcntfiJ 
a moment. Ma chere mere through this had had 
time for reflection, and now she could not hear the 
best part of the history — that beautiful ending of it. 
Oh, if she coiJd but have heard it! It must have 
made her feci how beautiful it ia to be reconciled, 
and King Martha's example would probably have 
operated with her. I longed inexpressibly for her 
return. But one quarter of an hour went by after 
another, and Ma chere m^re came not back. Very 
mournful was I, as supper was announced; at the 
same time it was announced that Ma chere m^re 
would not come to table. She had headache, and 
was already gone to bed, wishing us a good supper 
and a good night. I was restless and out of humour, 
and Bear was the same. We knew not what to 
think of the position of things. Immediately after 
supper we took leave of Jean Jacques and Jane 
Maria. On our way home we became rather less 
dissatisfied with our evening. Our attempt could 
not be said to have totally failed. The reading had 
produced a powerful effect; and the excitement 
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wWch Ma chSre m^re had shewn, might with greater 
probability receive a good than a prejudicial inter- 
pretation. We resolved that Bear should the next 
day, under colour of business with Jean Jacques, 
drive to CarlsfoTs, and discover how it stood with 
Ma ch^re m^rc. We talked of the principles of 
Bcverity which she maintained. I did battle against 
them. I asserted, not irreconcileable severity, but 
rather are they wisdom and love which bring into a 
family virtue, purity of manners, and peace, 

" That is the beautiful doctrine of our time, Fanny," 
answered Bear; "but Ma cb^re mere belongs to a 
period in which the better portion endeavoiu-ed to 
oppose overdriven severity, as an embankment against 
the growing demoralization of the multitude. She 
was educated in the strictest principles. Nature and 
circumstances have co-operated in addition to con- 
firm and harden her in them. The ground itself is 
good; it is simply the one-sided conception and 
application . Heavens! we are already at home!" 

To-day Bear went as agreed to Carlsfors. Ma chere 
mere was not to be seen; still kept her chamber; 
and announced through Elsa, that she could see no 
one. What will come of it? Bruno will certainly 
come hither this evening ; would that we had more 
agreeable intelligence for him ! 
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Auffust Q8tk. 

I have not written to you for several days. I am 
so restless. There is no change in Ma chere mere 
since I wrote. Jean Jacques, who, with the acqui- 
escence of Bruno is made acquainted with all relating 
to the matter, sends us daily Intelligeuce. Ma cbere 
mere will sec no one, continuea shut up in her 
chamber, and all within is silent as the grave. Elsa 
alone passes in and out like a shadow, and answers 
all inquiries with a shake of the head. Bruno has 
visited us every day in the most miserable state of 
mind. He comes as the evening closes in, asks the 
same questions, receives the same answers, and goes 
away with the eyebrows drawn closely together, and 
his gloomy gaze riveted on the earth. Sometimes 
by night we hear, on the wind from Ranun, the 
sorrowfiil but beautiful soun<ls which once delighted 
me so much on Svano. They rise and sink like 
mysterious sighs. It seems then to me as if there 
hovered over the water a spirit banished from bliss, 
and which would communicate to me its torments. 
I would on no account that Serena should hear these 
sounds. They pierce deep into the heart; and to 
avoid weeping, I am obliged to bury my head in the 
pillow. 

Serena! Oh, she has probably already heard more 
than is for her quiet. But what, I know not. It is 
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nn^lar thut she ehould not let me know; and she 
is by no means of a reserved character. She came 
last evening with her grandparents. The good old 
people came, they said, to thank me for her. I 
thanked them for her. Gold-gelb waa with them, 
but the little dissipated thing was not so true as usual 
to his mistress, but flew restlessly in and out of the 
window; at length he took his way across the lake 
to SvaniJ, and we lost sight of him. We waited, in 
expectation of his return, but in vain. It grew late; 
and Serena, anxious about her little favourite, betook 
herself to Svano, in order to entice him back. But 
she stayed long, far too long, out. We became 
uneasy on her account — I most of all; for I know 
not what presentiment it was which said to me, 
" Bruno has part in this delay." I could endure no 
longer to remain in this uncertainty; but whispering 
a word in Bear's ear, left him to entertain our vene- 
rable guests, ran to the shore, took a little boat, 
and proceeded in quest of Serena. I arrived on 
Svano precisely at the right moment, to receive 
Serena half dead in my arms, and to see Bruno 
standing there more like a pillar of salt than a living 
man. I led Serena to the house. On the way she 
recovered herself, and the deathlike stillness resolved 
itself into a flood of tears. She wept so excessively 
and BO passionately that I was beside myself. " Has 
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this roan ingulted thco, Serena? I will detest, I will 
not know any more of him ! " 

"Oh no, no!" answered Serena; "but — he is so 
unhappy ! " 

I could learn nothing more from her, deeply ex- 
cited as she was. Gold-gelb flew twittering between 
us. I had been quite in trouble about the little 
creature. 1 rowed slowly on purpose that Serena 
might weep at her leisure. It was growing dark as 
we arrived. The old people, contented to have their 
darling again, made no inquiries after the cause of 
her stay. She became more composed, and the twi- 
light concealed her tearful eyes. To-day I have 
received a note from her by Bear, in which she tells 
me that she is quite calm again, and begs me "not 
to be uneasy on her account, and at present to aek 
nothing; in awhile I shoU know all." For the rest, 
she writes so kindly, so cordially, it is impossible to 
be angry with her. But it is singular that we shoiJd 
both have secrets which we keep from one another, 
and both of them secrets which concern Bruno. 



Later. 
Bruno was here just now; dark as ever. He went 
away with a wild look, saying, " I shall not come 
again. If any change takes place, let me know it:" 
he left us without an adieu. 
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It is now six days since the evening on which I 
read the history of Erik Stenbock and Malin Sture, 
and Ma chere mere remains the same. Ah! what 
will be the end of these things. God help us! 

A STRANGER LADY TO THE READER, BIT ESPECIALLV 
TO THE YOUNO LADY READER. 

Yoimg maiden, who hast merely gone botanizing 
into the land of Romance, and there picked up thy 
knowledge of men and of the world; who on thy 
entrance into society anticipateat with a fearfiil 
pleasure that the men will busy themselves about 
thee, either as the butterfly about the rose, or the 
spider about the fly, — a word to thee. Be at rest; 
the world is not so fearful. The men have too much 
to do with themselves. Thou wilt have to experience 
that they will inquire no more after thee than after 
the moon, and sometimes even less. Thou armest 
thyself, thou of seventeen years, to resist the storm 
of life; ah! thou wilt probably come to have more 
to do with its inaction. But let not thy courage fail ; 
there are life and love in the world in richest abun- 
dance, but not often in the form in which they 
for the most part are exhibited in romances. The 
romancer distils life: he makes a day out of ten 
years, and out of a hundred grains of com, draws one 
drop of spirit: it is his trade. The reality proceeds 
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in another raanner. Karely come the great events, 
the powerful scenes of passion. They belong iii 
every-day life, not to the rule, but to the exceptions. 
On that account, thou good creature! eit not and 
wait, or thou wilt suffer tedium. Seek not the 
affluence of life without thee; create it in thy own 
bosom. LoTc! love the Heaven, Nature, Wisdom, 
all that is good around thee, and thy life will become 
rich; the sails of its air-ship will fill with the &esh 
wind, and so gradually soar up to the native regions 
of light and love. 

But why am I saying all this? In truth, because 
in order to help Madame Werner with her every- 
day story — she wished to mate a romance of it, but 
it was not her lot, — I must now sketch one of those 
exception scenes, which occur oftener in books than 
in life itself. 

It was evening, and one of those evenings in which 
u loving peace breathes throughout nature, and man 
is involuntarily led to a feeling and sentiment of that 
day in which all yet was good. Glowing and pure, 
the vault of heaven expanded itself over the earth; 
and the earth stood like a gothic-crowncd and happy 
bride, beneath the bride-canopy, smiling, still, and 
in lull beauty. The sun shone upon golden com 
and ruddy fruits. Thick-foliaged and hushed, th< 
trees mirrored themselves in the clear lake. Here 
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rose the twitter of a bird, and there the song of a 
peaceful voice. All seemed fiill of enjoyment. 

It was then that Serena's light bark, like a leaf- 
branch with its blossom, floated softly over the quiet 
waters. Then was it too, that an eye looking from 
the grey Ramm, with a telescope, directed itself 
towards the innocent Rosenvik. Bruno sees the little 
bark push from the shore; guesses whom it bears, 
and an inexpressible yearning, a mighty desire fills 
bis soul. That tempestuous heart which long had 
beaten in wild disquiet, that scorched up feeling 
which through days and nights of agony had preyed 
on itself, panted after refreshment and repose. There 
is a simoom, more burning than that of the African 
Deserts; there is a fountain more quickening and 
thirsted after than those in the oases of these deserts. 
Bruno is the pilgrim, consumed with the fire of tor- 
turing feeling; Svanb is the oasis in whose bosom 
bubbles the fresh waters of life. For she is there — 
she with the pure heart, with the clear, heavenly 
glance, and in the presence of her, of the gentle 
woman, in Serena's presence, Bruno yearns after rest, 
after life, longs — and — sails forth. 

" Hast thou entered into the treasure chambers of 
the snow? or hast thou seen how the light parteth 
itself? Hast thou entered into the caverns of the 
sea? Hast thou wandered through the abysses of 
the deep?" 
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Well might the unfathomable Creator of Nature 
and of the humaa heart, thus ask, and wcU might 
the eartldy inquirer, like Job, lay his hand on his 
mouth, and be still. Into the depths of the human 
heart, more than into any gther, it is the Eternal eye 
alone which can penetrate, and behold how the light 
springs up, and how night and storm come. 

Bruno was like the climate under the Line. A 
stream of fire went through his soul, and under its 
influence lay all his feeHngs. Hence, now this dead 
quiet, and then again this raging tempest with its 
devastating power; hence also this luxury of feel- 
ing, hfe, and love, which sometimes burst forth so 
mightily, and like the rapid vegetation of a lava- 
scorched soil, and like love itself buries in its breast 
all traces of violence and offence. And thus it 
happened that, in the beauty of the evening, sailing 
over the quiet waters to the little island where good- 
ness and peace had now made their home, Bruno 
gathered a tempest into his bosom, and felt burning 
sensations pass through his soid like jagged light- 
nings. A secret wrath against somewhat, an infinite 
desire after sometiiiug, a fever, a torment glowed 
fiercely in his bosom. There are words which can 
annihilate, fiames which can make blessed — he standi 
on the margin of the little island, like the spirit of a 
volcano. 
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Serena stood beneath an oak. Above that light 
and beautiful seraph head, the lofty boughs stretched 
themselves lovingly. There lay a cloud of sadness 
on her innocent brow; and, sadly smiling, looked 
she at Gold-gelb, which, at the inviting tones of her 
voice, now descended from branch to branch, and 
finally alighted on her hand. But suddenly he flew 
in alarm away, and Bruno's dark tall form stood 
before her. She blushed, trembled; but continued 
still, and looked up to h'"' with her clear Madonna 
gaze. Bruno looked on her, and his soul became 
calmer; that inexpressible pleasure diffused itself 
over his mind, which ho never experienced but in 
lier presence. But this feeling fell now like a rose 
upon glowing coals; — for a moment mitigated, in the 
next that fire only drew fresh nutriment from it. 

"Will you also fly me? Will you too cast me 
from yon?" asked he, with his dark flaming eyes 
fixed on her. And, as she still gazed on him with 
an inquiring and troubled look, he said, "Serena! 
speak to me one friendly word. My soul needs it." 

"Friend of my childliood!" said Serena, with her 
angel's voice; and extended to him her hand. 

"0 Serena!" said he, while he raised her hand to 
hie lips; "hear me, I must speak with you! Seat 
yourself beside me. You will not? Will you then 
not bestow a moment on the friend of your childhood ?" 




There was m his look ao much of beseeching, so 
much of anguish, that Serena could not resist it; she 
seated herself on a moss-covered stone. He placed 
bimeclf before her on hia knees; there was something 
childlike, something tender and mild, in his whole 
bearing. He gazed on her, and the fire in his eyes 
melted into a feeling of inexpressible tenderness; 
tears glittered there. He spoke not, but on his fine 
lips lay fiery and sweet thoughts. They opened, and 
he thus besought her, — 

"Say 1/ku to me, Serena! O say tfum, as then 
when we were children! — children, happy childrea; 
bridegroom and bride!" 

Tears bedewed Serena's depressed eyelids, but she 
hesitated. 

"Say Ifum!" implored Bruno, more vehemently, 
more fiercely. "Serena! good, lovely Serena! call 
me thou!" 

Serena hesitated still. Deeply did she feel the 
consequence of this word, and of this moment. 

"You will not!" exclaimed Bruno, as he arose. 
"Serena! then am I totally indifferent to you?" 

"Oh no, no!" replied Serena, deeply moved, 

"Not?" began Bnmo again fiercely, and seized 
her hand. "0 Serena! torture me no longer. Leave 
me not in this rending doubt. Oh, speak! Will, 
can Serena love me?" 
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Serena looked at him with tearful eyes, and said, 
"Yes." Her whole soul lay in this answer. 

"Oh, then must you hecome mine, heavenly 
being" exclaimed Bruno, embracing her knees, 
with passionate joy. "Serena, thou wilt, thou must 
become mine! Tremble not. Spurn me not from 
thee, noble and adored angel! Obey thy heart, 
listen to my love, and happiness shall be my lot 
upon earth. Wherefore tremblest thou? As I was 
a child, and carried thee about in my arms through 
the woods of Ramm, and sprang with thee over 
many a gulf, then thou didst not tremble. Oh! as 
in the days of my childhood, will I bear thee my 
whole life through in my arms, and hold thee securely 
to my bosom. Let every doubt, every uncertainty, 
vanish in this moment; we will bind fate with our 
affection. Serena, give mc now thy troth! swear lo 
become mine; swear that henceforth nothing shall 
separate us." 

"Bruno! Bruno!" said Serena, terrified with his 

vehemence, "have you forgotten your mother 

my parents?" 

" Forgotten? No! I have not forgotten them, nor 
those customs and xisages which lay the life of the 
heart in bondage. I have not forgotten them; but 
tliey bind me not. I acknowledge a higher power 
than theiiB, I know a higher world than that in 
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which they rule and fetter. But I underBtand thy 
anxiety. Like the flower on the island here, hast 
thou grown up, till thou hast ceased to feel and 
believe that there is a world beyond it. But the 
world is great, Serena; and for two hearts which 
heat in unison, there are a hundred open paradises. 
There are other climes than this in which thou wert 
born; other religions, other manners — but the sun 
and love rule everywhere. I have seen tlds beautiful 
world. I have seen there the life free from fetters- 
millions of beings live in this atmosphere of freedom, 
and obey only the dictates of the heart ," 

"And were they happy, Bruno? were they con- 
tented, these beings who had renounced all the 
commands of heaven ? Were you yourself happy in 
this world which you extol so highly?" 

" Happy! — no, that was I not; because I had found 

no Serena, But now oh, hear me, Serena! and 

reflect that my life depends upon thy answer. If 
every thing should oppose itself to our union, wilt 
thou not yet become mine? Or say, what better can 
life offer tliee than boundless love? Life, Serena, ia 
poor, is miserable, when love exalts it not. That 
Almighty Being who implanted in us the necessity 
of happiness, he has not commanded us to renounce 
it. He who kindled the leading star of love in the 
heart, cannot desire that we should contemn its 
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^dance. Serena, I love thee ! I will lay my soul 
in thy hand, and say, ' Do with it what thou wilt, 
but be mine for ever!' Oh, let me conduct thee out 
of this narrow comer of the world, where thy life 
will wither and fade away; let mc introduce thee 
to a life of freedom and joy. Give me thy hand, as 
thou haat given me thy heart; become in another 
country, under a fairer heaven, my wife. Thy path 
shall be strewn with roses; riches shall be at thy 
command; thou shalt open thy hand, and make men 
happy; and I will thank thee for all, for everything, 
with a love which shall have no counterpart on 
earth. I will create thee a Paradise out of whatever 
is beautiful in nature, and what is good and joyful in 
life. Serena, what canst thou there find wanting?" 

"Peace!" answered Serena as she arose, and her 
bosom laboured with desperate emotion: "Peace 
with myself ! peace with heaven!" 

"So!" said Brujio slowly, as he also arose, and 
fixed his flashing eyes with an indescribable expres- 
sion of scornful reproach on Serena: "so, Serena, 
thou also art but one of the ordinary tribe of women ! 
Their love is but a hou^e-lamp, a faint and timid 
flame, which can only bum in a well-closed room. 
Thou wilt not make me happy^ — ^thou wilt not follow 
tiie dictates of thy heart, since thou tremblesl for thy 
et^nal salvation! Thou will not make the slightest 
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offering for him who is ready to sacrifice every- 
thing for thee. And this is called virtue! Ohl weak, 
miserable selfishness! But listen" and he ap- 
proached her with a daring wildness — " I will teach 
thee what love, what true love is! And yet per- 
haps thou dost not understand me, pious maideni 
Knowest thou what sacrifice he who truly loves, can 
make without a thought? Yes, even his eternal 
happiness! Oh! that thou wert doomed to the 
deepest and most fiery gulf of hell! I would, with 
boundless joy, plunge myself in, that I might be 
damned with thee, and there with thee, with thee in 
the bottomless abyss, I would despise the thunders, 
and the felicity of heaven! But thou comprehendest 
me not — thou knowest not what love is!" 

Serena leaned her forehead on her hand; a terrible 
convulsion raged in her spirit. Night and light- 
nings alternated there. Ah! Serena knew what 
true love was, and Bruno's words found an echo in 
her soul. For a moment its transparency became 
clouded, and the mighty consequences of this sacrifice 
was no longer clear in it. Iq a feehng of inexpres- 
sible anguish she raised her eyes and her clasped 
hands towards heaven, and spoke as if unconsciously. 
"They would be miserable; they would get up in 
the morning and find mc not; they would go to bed 
with tears for their child! 
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Bruno saw what was passing in her heart. De- 
moniac powers took possession of his soul, and they 
exulted as they saw her waver; and in his eyes were 
flmnea, and in his voice a tone, boldly insinuating — 
before such, angels have feUen ! 

"Oh, Serena! let no childish weakness misguide 
thee, to belie thy own heart. Be strong, be true to 
thy love, and confide in me. Be mine, and I will 
recompense every pain, I will change every sigh 
which disturbs thee into happiness. Away with 
pusillanimous fear! Conquer, my Serena, the ordi- 
nary weakness of thy sex. Give me that assurance, 
that oath which will elevate me above all the changes 
of fortune, all the menaces of fate ; which will confer 
s home on the banished, blessings on the cursed, 
and peace on my heart. Oh, my Serena! why hesitate, 
why waver? Art thou not already mine? Were not 
our souls united in our childhood? Are they not 
now warmed with one flame ? Serena, we are already 
one! one before Him who poured his love into our 
hearts. Or, dost thon believe that they could be 
separated? Never, Serena! beloved as my own life, 
thou art mine! mine!" 

He had seized her hand, with a passionate and 
uresistibte force he drew her closer to his bosom. 
There are hidden, marvellous inspirations, through 
which the tempted but pure spirit receives strength 
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to triumph over even that which is dearest to it. 
It was Buch which sprung up in Serena's soul, and 
filled it at once with desperation and divine light. 
To resist Bruno's power, she must tear herself loose 
from him J and to his words — "Thou art mine, 
mine!" she answered shuddering, — "No, I love 
thee not!" 

" Thou mayst think so," exclaimed Bruno with t, 
demoniac smile, " but thou deccivest thyself." H* 
embraced her, pressed his band on her heart, and 
proceeded with a triumphant expression — "Thou 
lovest me, as I love thee! By the beating of this 
heart I swear, that if thou refusest me, this love will 
bkuch thy cheek, and my misery wiU become thine. 
In vain dost thou resist me ; in vain dost thou deceive 
thyself. As certain as thy heart beats beneath my 
hand, has a higher power united our fates. Resist it 
not. It is in vain, Serena: thou art mine!" 

Serena stood motionless ; her dark eyelashes sunk 
upon her pale cheeks; fainter and Winter beat her 
heart beneath Bruno's burning hand, yet, like the 
whispering of a spirit, clear, soft, awfully, and mar* 
vellously penetrating, issued from her lips the wordSj 
" No, I love thee not! " 

An icy chill went through Bruno's veins. A voice 
like this, words thus pronounced, he had never yet 
experienced; and Serena leaned like a marble image 
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1 his breast, so cold, bo still, so — dead. He released 

I her; he gazed on her with a wild dismay. " I love 

I fliee not!" repeated Serena, and stepped backward, 

her cheekB assuming every moment a more deathly 

I paleness, her heart beating ever feinter. 

"Serena!" shouted Bnmo with a voice which 
might have awakened the dead from their everlasting 
deep, Serena sighed deeply. " No, I love thee 
notl" repeated she yet again, with a firmer and 
clearer tone. Her knees failed her; she would have 
fellen to the ground if Franziska had not arrived at 
, ttiat moment, and received her in her arms. 

BRUNO TO SERENA. 

Yet once more these words! — Speak them once 

> igain, and no sigh of love or pain on my part 

I ihall ever disturb your quiet more. But Serena! if 

you deceived me, if you deceived yourself in that 

moment, if your heart abjures the words which your 

lips epoke, then hear me yet this once. My im- 

petuousity wounded you. Forgive me this, Serena; 

it is now passed, I am quiet; and at the same time, 

this restless, this thirsting heart yearns for the belief 

that it beats not alone ; and if unworthy of it, will I 

I Rtill believe that I am beloved. I stand pn the crisis 

of my life. Love alone can save me. I have a 

mother; I have trespassed against her, and she has 
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cursed me. I hope not for reconciliation with hery 
although I seek it. If this be denied me, shall I 
then despair, Serena ? Will no dear heart bind me 
fast to life I Will no angel follow me into the 
wildernOBB ? Serena! dost thou love me, and 
hast thou not courage to share my fate ? See, 1 will 
not adorn the prospect of our future; I will not 
invite thee to share happiness and joy: I call thee 
to a participation of sorrow and tears. Perhaps our 
future may be dark; perhaps thy heart may never 
find peace on my bosom; perhaps, even thy cheeka 
blanch beneath my kisses, but yet — yet I ask thee, 
Serena, hast thou not course, not love enough 
with me, and for me to suffer? Serenal there are 
BuderingB, sufferings to the death which are not 
bitter, which possess their own great, their marvellous 
enjoyment. Great is the power of love, even to 
make happy the night of pain. Yet how? When 
the rejected one breathes peacefully at thy side; 
when his eye through thee, raises itself towards a 
heaven where dwell mercy and love, and when this 
eye then resU on thee with infinite thanks and 
blessings — Serena, couldst thou then be unhappy? 
And if even thy cheek grew pale, if thou leanedst 
thy head against a bosom which was filled with thee 
alone ; and if in death thy gaze met a look of unspeak- 
able love, which living only in thee, with thee will 
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be extinguished, and on re-awaking seek only thee J 
—Oh Serena! together to love, to suffer, to enjoy, 
I tc^etber to die, to be one here and beyond the 
grave, — this was my dream as I saw thee. Was it a 
dream? Oh Serena! was it a dream which I felt as 
the reality of my existence, as the solution of its yet 
uncomprehendcd enigma. Serena! answer me with 
the truth which lived so beautifully on thy childish 
IqiB, — I ask once more, was it a dream ? Say no ! 
md be mine. Or repeat your last words. 

SERENA TO BRUNO. 

No, Bruno! I will not repeat those words! They 
were not the truth. It was the fear of my own 
Ireakness which called them forth. If it can do you 
good, Bruno — if it can be a solace to your heart, 
then receive my assiirance — I love youl To share 
life and sorrow with you would be happiness for 
me. But Bruno, hear this my last word. I write 
to you by the bed of my grandparents' rest. They 
■lumber softly ; my voice has soothed them to repose. 
The light of the lamp falls on their reverence- 
inspiring heads, and illumines their grey hairs. 
Bruno, here is my post, and I will not move from it, 
let my heart suffer what it will. To make glad and 
peaceful the life of the two aged parents, who have 
cherished my childhood and my whole lli'e till now, 
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that is my office and my dearest duty. The lamp 
which enlightens the evening of their days. Pro- 
vidence has placed in my hands, and I will protect 
it faithfully to my last sigh. O Bruno! if you will 
win me, you must first win these. Only when they 
can with joy lay my hand in yours, can I joyfully 
and confidently consent to it. The way to me is 
through them. 

And if this must be for you a parting salutation, 
then fare you well, Bruno ! God bless you ! Wherever 
your path may lead, think that a true and sympa- 
thising heart follows you with blessings and prayers. 

Bruno! friend of my childhood! I would say some- 
thing which should give you peace. I fear that you 
deem me cold and indifferent. That pains me. But 
I know that there is another and a better world; 
there will you better read my heart — there wiU you 

pardon yoiu: 

Serena. 



Lt CHAPTER XII. 



FBAHZIBKA WERNER TO MARIA I 



Rtaenvik, August Z\H. 
For two days after I last wrote to you we waited 
in great uneasiness; but as not the slightest change 
in the state of Ma chere mere was made known to 
F Ub, Bear proceeded to Carlsfors, and spoke sternly to 
^ Elsa, so as to make her talk. Then spoke she out 
plainly, that Ma chere mere was very much the same 
Bs she was fifteen years ago. She does not sleep of 
' nights, speaks not, eats and drinks next to nothing. 
She has the room kept dark, sits constantly with her 
fcce pressed on her hand, and sighs sometimes as if 
her heart would break. For the rest, she has for- 
bidden Elsa to speak a word to any one concerning 
, her. 

" This must not continue," exclaimed Bear, when 
; :he had related these particulars. " It may become 
relapse into the old complaint. We must by some 
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means break the spell, and this must be done- 
through thee, Fanny." 

"Through me!" I excltumed, Btarting back. I 
am persuaded that I vaa pale as death. 

"Yes, through thee! Thou knowtst well, thou 
aea-cat, that no one stands so well with Ma cbere 
mere as thee. No one possesses so much influence 
over her heart. Use it now. Thou must break 
through her door, and into her bosom. Yes; thou 
must do it, and thou must also go as boldly and as 
circumspectly about it as a thief in the night." 

" But the picklock, Bear, the picklock? How am 
I to pass through her bolted doors, and into her 
more bolted heart?" 

"Through her doore? — Elsa will leave them open 
for thee. I have spoken with her about it. And 
how into her heart? — Let thy own become warm, 
and thy tongue will find words which will penetrate 
through bone and marrow." 
"Ah, Bear!" 

" And thou must not permit thyself to be frightened 
away by any hasty expressions, by any angry look. 
Have courage ; be steadfast, strong, and tender. 
Think on Bruno! Think on the reconcilement of 
mother and son! Yes, just so must thou look, just 
so must thou feel, and thou wilt achieve a good 
work, Fanny; or, at least, wilt force this gloomy 
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1 it is, will 



pain to effusion, which, if it continues i 
conduct her to madnesB." 

Sweet is the voice of flattery, and especially when 
one hears it from one's better-half. I suffered myself 
to be persuaded to dare the attempt; but courageous 
was I by no means. To force myself into Ma chere 
mare's chamber contrary to her most positive com- 
mand, and to appear before her hu! 

We determined further, that Bruno during my 
int£rview should wait in Jean Jacques' room, so that, 
if it took an auspicious turn, he might immediately 
throw himself at his mother's feet. Bear ^vrote to 
Bruno on this proposition, who answered merely 
with these words — " I agree with you, and will be 
there." The next day was fixed for the fearful 
interview. No sleep came that night into my eyes, 
and I was once on the very point of waking Bear, 
and telling him that I really had not the courage to 
meddle in the affair. But I heard again the wonder- 
ful, sorrowful tones from the unhappy anchorite at 
£amm. They sounded imploringly. I recollected 
Bruno's tears and his prayer — " Reconcile me with 
my mother;" and I determined firmly to submit 
myself to Bear's requii-ing: but I was still in a 
thousand troubles, how I should cany the matter 
through. " I should say what my heart dictated," 
said Bear; but my head would also play itfi part. 
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and act the tutor of the heart, and reject ita some- 
what unceitain plan, and prescribe Bpceches with 
which the heart had nothing to do. So disputed 
head and heart till the moment that we must set out. 
My situation was by no means to be envied, but I 
said nothing to Bear; I would not disquiet him with 
my own disquiet. 

We set out. It was Sunday. The bells rung 
with such a friendly solemnity through the quiet 
air. Country people in holiday garb, with Prayer- 
books in their hands, met us on the way. They 
looked so peaceful, so contented, as they went to the 
temple of the Lord. I envied them; and the nearer 
we approached Carlsfora, the farther I wished myself 
from it. As Bear took my hand to help me from the 
carriage, I trembled iu every limb. The cuiming 
Bear said nothing, asked nothing, but only pressed 
my hand. 

Bruno was already with Jean Jacques. I was 
terrified at his paleness, and at the change in his 
appearance; but I said nothing. He also was silent. 
Jane Maria was, as 1 fancy, somewhat offended, on 
account of the greater trust which had been put in 
me, and said something of having " too much self- 
confidence." Oh, my God! that now I certainly had 
not. [ had rather have been in Mesopotamia keeping 
sheep than thus to step before Ma chere mere as 
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a mediator. After we had talked a while about 
nothing and with long pauses between, Bear fixed 
on me his still, solemn gaze. There was legible 
in — " Now ! " I arose. I regarded myself as a 
sacrifice. Tremblingly I made some stepa towards 
the door. Suddenly I found myself in Bruno's 
arms, who, with his deep, powerftdly-penetrating 
tone, sMd, "A blessing on thy proceeding! Blessed 
be the words of peace on thy lips! My life depends 
upon them!" And the singular man pressed me 
passionately to his bosom, and his tears fell on my 
brow. I stood there surprised and moved as Bruno 
drew me to him, kissed me, and said softly and 
fervently — "God bless thee!" 

He did so. From this moment, all fear, all 
reluctance, left me. I was totally changed. My 
heart became strong; and with firm and light steps 
I advanced to the room where Ma ch^re mere sate 
in her darkness. I threw out no farther plan as to 
what I should say or do ; I left it all to the inspiration 
of the moment. 

Before the door of the cabinet stood £lsa, motion- 
less, silent, and like a mummy. She gave me a sign 
that she understood my purpose, and wished me 
success. She had left the door open, and I glid 
softly into the cabinet. It was empty and dark. 
The blinds were let down. Softly I opened the door 
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of the Bleeping-room ; and as I entered that great, 
dark chamber, I was shocked to see Ma ch^re m^re 
Ij-ing on the floor. At my entrance she raised her 
head, and looked at me with a gaze so wild and 
disordered that I shuddered. Yet I drew some 
steps nearer, and said with a tender uneasiness, " Is 
Ma chere mfere unwell?" She raised herself com- 
pletely on her feet, and the cap seemed to lift itself 
on her head. She rushed towards me, her nose 
contracted and pale, her hreath whistling, and her 
whole bearing so menacing, that she must have 
terriSed one less brave than I was. 

" How canst thou dare to force thyself into my 
chamber? Plow canst thou dare to disturb me?" 
demanded she, wild and stem, as she drew near me. 

" I did not find Ma chere mere withont, and there- 
fore I came hither," said I, as composedly as possible, 
and without giving back a step. She gazed at me 
a moment, while she seemed to collect herself; after 
which she said quietly, and as it were to herself: " I 

had probably forgotten to bolt the door stupid!" 

She went away from me; opened the drawer of a 
bureau, and appeared as though she would lay 
something in it which she held in her hand, but she 
let it faQ on the floor, and it rolled towards me. I 
stooped and took it up. Ma chere mere approached 
me with the expression of a hyena, and wished, I 
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fancy, to snatch it out of my hand; but I regarded 
attentively the Uttle medallion on which the lovely 
head of a child was painted, and said with a degree 
of ease which I now can scarcely comprehend, " What 
a beautiful child ! '" 

Ma chere mere stood still. She appeared highly 
excited, yet in a softer mood. She took the medallion 
gently out of my hand, but held it so that I might 
observe it with her, and said — " Yes, yes, indeed a 
lovely child. Ah! the crown of all children! Dost 
thou know the name of the boy, Franziska, — dost 
thou know his uame? Dost thou know whose child 
he was? Dost thou know it; dost thou know it?" 

She looked with a keen inquiring glance into my 
face. I was obliged to cast down my eyes before her 
penetrating gaze, as I answered " No!" according to 
the literal truth, though I guessed who it waa. 

" His name was Bruno," began Ma chore mere. 

" He was my only son ! Mine, mine " and here 

she pressed my shoulders together between her hands 
till I thought she would have crushed them. " He 
was my only son," continued she, as she withdrew 
her hands from me and raised them towards heaven — 
"to-day is the day on which I gave him birth." 
She was silent; and then proceeding again as if 
speaking to herself, and with an expression which 
rent my soul — " This day three-and- thirty years I 
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gave him birth. With deadliest pangs I gave him 
life! Oh, that I had died at that moment! for he! 

oh! but he was my pride, my proud joy, my 

boast, my all! He was to me more than God. Oh! 

the Lord has smitten down my pride no, 

not he, but the devil. The devil smote my strength, 
and took my child. Oh ! children give to our hearts 
life and death; mine gave worse than death." Here 
she crossed her arms over her breast, and sunk her 
head low, as if crushed to the earth with sorrow. 
As she raised herself again, she turned to me with 
a sharp, penetrating look, and said, " Thou knowest 
what has happened, Franziska. Thou knowost all 
about him. Deny it not. Thy husband knowest it, 
and man and wife are one. Thou knowest it; I see 
it in the bottom of thy soul I " 

I did not deny it; my look spoke for me. I drew 
near to Ma chcre mere; my heart was warmed to- 
wards her; she laid her hand on my shoulder, and 
said, " God protect thee, Franziska, from ever suffering 
what I have suffered; from feeling what I have felt, 
and what I now feel. God preserve thee from it! 
Child! child! it is not good when the heart of a 
mother is converted into hate against that to which 
she once gave life, when her bosom must repel that 

which once drew its nutriment thence 1 tell thee 

it is not good. What wishes the happy mother for 
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faer children ? That they may live long on the earth; 
that they may settle near, and dwell around her; 
that they may receive her last breath, and close her 
eyelids when her last hour is come. Yes, that 
wishes she. But what do I wish for my only son? 
Yes, that " and her countenance assumed a ter- 
rible expression — "that he may be dead; that he 
may lie deep in the earth, or at the bottom of the 
sea; that these eyes may never more see him; these 
ears may never hear his voice! Oh! that he were 
dead, dead, dead!" 

I shuddered at these wild and desperate words, 
and in the highest state of excitement of mind, the 
wretched mother proceeded. 

" If the SOB goes from the father's house into the 
wide world, what docs the mother give him with 
him on his long journey? She gives him blessings; 
«hc gives him the best the house contains with him, 
and she follows him to the door with tears, and 
kisses, and names full of love. Yes, this does she ; 
but to my only son gave I my curse. 'l"hat was all. 
besides his life, which he carried with him from me 
into the wide, wide world. I cursed my only child! 
Seeat thou," she continued with ever growing wild- 
sess, " I had laid upon his head all my love, my 

honour, ray pride, and he heaped shame upon 

mine. Shame heaped he on the head of his mother. 
e2 
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See! — " and she rent the cap from her head and 
cast it fiercely on the floor, while the grey, yes, 
nearly snow-white hair fell down in waves on her 
shoulders — " see ! grief has strown its ashes on my 
hair. Before, it was black, but in one night fell snow I 
— it is now become white. The son has bleached 
the hair of hia mother, He caused that the people 
pointed with the finger at her, and said — 'see! she 
was the mother of a thief!' Ought she not to curse 
him?" 

" Ah ! he was yet so young" 1 stammered forth 

"he" 1 could scarcely speak. Ma chere | 

m^re heard me not, but went on, addressing rather 
herself than me. " Yes, my hair became grey; but | 
what did not become grey? my colour, my soul, the 
whole world ! When the curse was pronounced, 
and the cursed one was gone forth, and no one knew 
whither, — then came a wondrous time. It became 
dark in me, and I sat in the dark; and days — months 
— years went round, and I knew only that all was 

dark dark as the crime, and the curse ! 1 thought 

that the spaik of life would perish in the darkness; 
but it was stronger than the darkness, and than care 
— and I issued from the darkness, and beheld the 
light again. I learned at least to bear. I sought 
to forget him, I thought he is dead!" 

My tears flowed; my whole soul was broken with 
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emo^on; and I exclaimed, "Oh, the unhappy one ! 
He wandered about an outcast, and found perhaps 
neither bread, nor a home. He died, perhaps, on 
foreign ground, and thought of his mother, and 
yearned to press her hand to his lips, and to receive 

pardon. And she oh, the poor !" 

Ma chcre mere was deadly paJc, and trembled 
violently; she seemed with difficulty to breathe. 
" Fraoziska!" she said at length with a strong voice, 
"Franziska! cease these unnecessary lamentations! 
Bread, he needed not want. He could work. He 
was a man, and already in his growing years strong 
as a lion. Home? — that he did not seek. His mind 
drew him towards the wide world, and that has 

probably yielded him sufficient. But the curse" 

here she approached me, while t«ars trembled in her 
large eyes, and laid her hand upon my head — " the 
curse has rent my heart &om him. When it was 
pronounced, I thirsted to call it back again; and I 
should have done it, Franziska, then, if he had home 
patiently the punishment, and the penance which his 
crime demanded. For that purpose I sought him 
in the night; but he was gone. He fled torn for- 
giveness, and would not deserve it; but I have laid 
it down on his grave. There it lingers with the sun. 
and with the flowers, and gives him peace. Yet 
sometimes when the recollection and the anguish 
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seize me, so that my bosom will tear asunder, and 
it writhes in my bones, and I know not what I do, 
then at times I utter the curse — but after that I bless. 
Or what dost thou imagine that I did as I lay like a 
worm before our Lord, the picture of my son pressed 
to my heart? Thinkest thou that I cursed him? 
Peace! peace be with his dust!" 

" And if he yet should live 7" said I, with a 

feeling I cannot describe, — "if he yet live; and 
through many sufferings, have atoned for the sin of 
his youth; if he longs, more than for all the honours 
of the worU, to receive the pardon of his mother, 
to claap her once more to his breast V 

" Is it 80, Franziska? hast thou heard that he 

lives?" and her voice trembled; " knowest thou 

what he seeks and intends ? Tell him to come no 
more to the country which would be ashamed of 
him. lliat he bear not the name which be has 
dishonoured; that he shall not dare to come into the 
presence of his mother, whom he has covered with 
disgrace. But tell him, that ! have revoked the 
curse, I will transmit him the half of my property 
to a foreign land. He may write to me, and require 
what he will; and I will send him what he will; 
but — on my threshold he shall not set his fool!" 

I bent my knee, and embraced hers. " Mother! 
mother !" I exclaimed nearly beside myself, " is that 
Christian? is that right?" 
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"Stand up!" said she fiercely. "Not a wortl 
more. No one can judge me in this matter. What 
I have said, I have said; and I forbid thee to speak 
further upon it. Speak not of him, if thou wih not 

Thinkest thou that here the-question is of apples 

and pears ? — I tell thee it is of reason and madness! 
Rouse not the evil spirit in me. Away with these 
remembrances, with these thoughts, — away! away!" 

I stood up — my heart was tossed with contending 
emotions; but Ma chere mere's wild look and her 
gestures shewed me that now was not the time to 
give vent to them. Nevertheless, I would not give 
Dp all hope. I looked imploringly, with clasped 
Hands, but she turned away from me. " Go," said 
she sternly; "our discourse is at an end. I would 
be alone. Go, I will it!" 

I went! — my soul fiill of bitterest anguish, Ma 
chere m^re bolted the door behind me. As I entered 
the cabinet, I saw there a man standing with his 
forehead against the wall. It was Bruno. Terrified, 
I went to him, laid my hand gently on his arm, and 
■aid in a low voice, "For God's sake, Bruno, what 

are you doing here, so near " He turned 

slowly his face towards me. It was deadly pale; 
cold perspiration stood on his brow; his look was 
confused; he gazed at me with a gloomy indifference. 
But suddenly he collected himself, and laying his 



hand on hiB forehciul, rushed out of the room. I ] 
followed him, and thaiiked God as I saw Bear 
him, seize his arm, and compel him to be on hia ] 
guard, that the servants might suspect nothing. 
With apparent calmness they left the house together. 

I went in the meantime to Jean Jacques. I could 
not let the husband and wife know all that 1 
occurred. I told them simply that I had produced j 
no result; that I had not dared to give Ma chere | 
mere cause to imagine how near to her her son wa», I 
since the very thought of him seemed nearly suffi- 
cient to unsettle her reason. Jean Jacques stuck J 
his hands in his coat-pockets, and went up and down I 
the room, saying, " That is devilish, that is devilish. 1 
How can any one be so unreasonable r' And then J 
Bruno,— I implored him to remain quiet; but i 
soon as he heard his mother's voice, which for a 1 
moment was audible here, he was possessed. He j 
tore himself away from Lars Anders, who would 1 
have held him, and dashed forth. It was well thst \ 
he did not go in to Ma chere mere. There would j 
have been a pretty larum ! 

Jane Maria also could not comprehend how it wu | 
that people could not be governed by theii reason, j 
but added that she had anticipated how tlie affair -I 
would end; that she had never looked for any good j 
effect &om it. 




Neither of them epoke according to my feeling. 



I longed for Bear; I expected comfort and support 
from him. At length he came, lie was heated, 
excited, and looked woe-begone. I threw myself 
on his neck, and wept; — I could not do otherwise. 
He embraced me, and said merely, "We will not let 
our courage sink, not give up all as lost: no tree is 
felled by a single stroke." 

"Ah! what shall we do?" asked I, vrith a deep 
aigh. 

"We will now go home," answered he, "and then 
we will talk further about it. The cabriolet is below. 
Adieu, Jean Jacques; adieu, sister-in-law. Come 
Fanny!" 

In the cabriolet I related to Sear all that had 
passed between Ma chere m^re and myself. He 

said merely, "Hum! hum! " Then we sate 

silent; but I knew that he thought with me, and 
more wisely than I. It did me good to sit silently 
by his side, as wc drove through the whispering 
wood. The weather was in harmony with my mood 
of mind. It was become dark; and the boughs of 
the pines swayed in the wind, with a sort of sad 
disquiet. 

" In the meantime," said Bear consolingly, when 
we had reached home, "in the meantime we have 
won one point. This dangerous state of apathy is 




broken, and will probably, for this time, not return. 
That ia a victory which may prepare the way for 
another. "We wont despair. I will see Bnino 



L before fc 

H my brail 

^L my blooi 



" In the meantime," to take up Bear's phrase, I 
am distressed in heart and soul, and know not what 
further to say. 

KKAGMENT OF A LETTER FROM BKUNO TO ANTONIO. 

September 3rd. 
What is called long life.' To drag through un- 
important days without interest and pleasure, and 
to sink together by degrees, like a building that is 
inwardly decayed. No, rather to desire to behold a 
future, at least a morrow; that is life. A morrow! 
For me that will probably no more arise. The 
stream of life has turned itself away from me. Why 
should I linger in the desert, and thirst? Mother, 
mother, from thee I am repulsed. It is thou who 
hast dried up my heart, and my worid. But this 
night I will free myself; I will drink revenge. My 
mother! Is it love, is it hate to her, by which I am 
impelled ( I know not. But this night 1 will stand 
before her, and burst the ice-rind of her heart; or 
my brain shall burst, and she shall be covered with 
my blood. I will awaken in her bosom, — remorse. 
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I will call into her eye a tear which shall never dry 
np again! She will not forgive .... So be it, she 
shall weep. Why should I live? For whom? For 
what? I have drunlsen the wild pleasure of life, — 
it disgusts me. To the better and the purer, the way 
is barred; barred by my own mother. Bitter, curse- 
inspiring feeling! The mother's heart is closed 
against me ; close therefore for me heaven also .... 
the bosom of God. Yes, it roust be so, for all the 
bitterness of the world has gathered itself into my 
heart. I will avenge myself on my mother ! And yet, 
in this dark moment, a mild, a refreshing sensation 
slides into my 8oul. Serena! her beloved image 
awakes it. She rejected me, but I cannot be angry 
with her. She renounced my love for the sake of her 
duty, she left me alone ; yet my soul feels but tender- 
ness towards her. That feeling does me good. I will 
never cause her woe. But as I saw her so fair, so 
strong, I saw her still farther withdrawn from me. 
As the star grows pale in a higher light, so paled 
she for me as she approached nearer to the angel. 
She cannot hold me back, the distance between us 
is too wide. And should, indeed, my death distress 
her, she will wrap herself in her white garb of 
innocence, in her saintly attire of virtue, and remain 
fixed and still ; God is with her. Pure angel, peace 
be with thee! I may not press thee to my bosom. 
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but like thy heaven, which is thy heritage, and from 
which I am exiled, thou wilt perhaps look down 
upon me, and refresh my heart, since no one pos- 
sesses this power like thee. Farewell! Our paths 
now separate for ever: mine descends into the 
depths of darkness, thine ascends into the high light. 
Farewell ! 

Farewell too my dreams! ye dear dreams of n 
more beautiful life, of reconcilement and love. Fare 
ye well, ye tender and loving feelings in my soul, 
which I have loved and cherished as the better part 
of myeclf. And ye tones, which I have awoke on so 
many nights in order to answer the inquiries of my 
soul, to still its torments, sleep, sleep! I will never 
listen to you again. When I called you forth, I had 
still hope; now I have none. 

No Antonio, I have no hope. Despair lies in the 
depth of the question which I will yet once more 
put to my fate. Farewell, Antonio! Thanks for thy 
friendship; thanks for this, that vi-ith all my iaults 
thou hast loved me. Pardon that which I have 
done, be at peace with me, as 1 am with thee. 

But thou, my mother! yet no peace with thee. 
Yet in this night I will press a kiss upon thy lips, 
cither of life or of death. In vain dost thou with- 
draw thyself— thou shall not escape. Higher powers 
are with me — to night ! 



CHAPTER Xiri. 



FltA!fZISEA WERNER TO MARIA L— 



December 4-5 M. 
Oh, Maria! my dear Maria! what events, what 
scenes, what changes! How can one night have 
changed thus everything, — but I must relate you all 
from the beginning. I have looked death in the 
&ce, death wild and horrible. Ah! it is still indeed 
near I But I must bring order into my soul and my 
coBceptionfl. 

For two days after my last interview with Ma chere 
mere, we heard nothing of her. On the third. Bear 
drove over tc Carlsfors to learn how matters stood. 
He found that Ma chJ-re mere had been in a high 
state of excitement, and most restless mood of mind. 
During the night she had been heard going to and 
fro in her chamber almost incessantly; during the 
day she had wept bitterly. She was now somewhat 
more composed; she received Bear kindly, asked 
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how his wife was; came into the drawing-room to 
tea, and appeared by degrees lo resume her wonted 
manner. 

The relation of her sufferings moved me. I almost 
longed to see her again, and to hear a friendly word 
from her; and I felt an actual delight as early next 
morning — it was the 3rd of September — I received 
a little kind note from her, in which she said that 
in the forenoon she intended to drive to the city to 
purchase various " Xrimkrams," and made me the 
proposal to bear her company. If I agreed she would 
call upon me, and in the evening deliver me safe at 
home again. 

I wanted to buy myself some funnels and a sieve, 
and accepted the offer with all my heart, after I had 
said a few words with Bear, and had promised him i 
good dinner at home, though I should not have the 
pleasure of seeing him eat it. Bear did not look at 
all despairing about it, embraced me, and proceeded 
in the cabriolet to the city, where we hope to meeL 

It was not without some uneasiness and perplexi^ 
that I now thought of seeing Ala chere mere again. 
How could it stand between us after the last violent 
scene? What should I say? How should I lookf 
From this uncertainty I was relieved by Ma chere 
mere's arrival. She did not leave the carriage, but 
as I got in, she reached rac her hand with a serioiu 
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but Open countenance, drew me to her, bent back 
my bonnet bow, and Idssed me on the forehead and 
mouth with great tenderness. This did me good, 
and from that moment I felt all restraint was gone. 
Yet I was in a sad mood. Ma chere mere was still; 
the day gloomy, the air hcavj-. No one can say that 
our drive was cheerful. At the spot where the road 
to Ramm branches off, Ma chere mere turned her 
head in the other direction. My heart was stirred 
within mc by this sign of an irrcconcileahle feeling; 
' but as she soon aiicr put to me some unimportant 
question, I was so struck with her ghastly paleness 
I ibat I could not he angry with her, hut I was so 
[ ^eved that I was on the very point of weeping. 
So reached ne the city. 

"In the widow of Pastor Rhen," said Ma chere 
I mdre, as soon as we had got through the city gate, 
"thou wilt make acquaintance with a very imp of 
housekeeping." We descended at Madame Rhen's, 
Trhere Ma ch^re mere has always when she is in the 
city a kind of inn. One cannot see the widow of 
Pastor Rhen without immediately feeling that she 
is friendliness, hospitality, and talkativeness com- 
bined; and one cannot see her daughter Renetta 
without thinking that the apple falls not far from 
' the tree. One cannot see her arrangements for Ma 
I «here mere without perceiving that Ma chere mere 
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is in her eyes a great puissance, wliich she equally 
fears and loves. For her sake I also was treated 
with zealous cordiality, and the good Reuetta had 
nearly strangled mc as she took off my cloak with 
so much vigour, the ribbons having by my awkward- 
ness been drawn into a knot. 

Madame Khen had been a kind of housekeeper 
with Ma chere mere, who had betrothed and married 
her to the Pastor, who suffered himself in this matter 
to be led by her as by his fate. Whetlier he had 
had to repent it, I know not. Madame Hhen wa» 
now a well-to-do widow, who placed her joy and 
honour in being able to entertain Ma ch^re m^e 
when she came there, by whom she waa alwayi 
bluntly and plainly called " Rhen." 

The kindness of Rhen and Rcnetta; the neat, 
clean room, with two little lovely pictures, reprfr 
Renting children playing with animals, impreeaed 
me with a very agreeable feeling. The beautiful 
Smaland cheese and a glass of Malaga, which were 
immediately set on a snow-white cloth, tasted most 
excellent. After our refreshment, Mu chere m^rc 
and I set out on our round of business. It had 
cleared up; the air was charming; and within roe 
all had become more and more cbeerfitl. There 
awoke in my soul I know not what glad hope; and 
as the sun broke through the clouds, it seemed to 
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me as if there could be no irremediable misforhme 
and no irreconcileable hearts — I felt as if all must 
tain out well. Well, my dear Maria, I am like a 
string instrument, perhaps a little too easily moved. 
But like me as I am, I like Byroa, because he calle 
the heart " a pendulum betwixt a smile and tear." 

In the city was much throng and stir. It whs 
muket-day; and the great market-place was full of 
people, wagons, and carts. It delighted rae tho- 
roughly to behold the joyous swarm; it delighted 
me to meet Bear in the city; I promised myself a 
moment's time to call on Serena. All presented 
itself to me as lively and pleasant. The smell of tht' 
fresh hay diffused itself fragrantly from the peasants' 
vagonG. Here the peasant lifted his smoked ham 
to the nose of a stooping connoisseur; there a good 
woman vaunted her freeh butter: here heaps of 
carrots lay sorted from heaps of red beet, whose 
fellows still lay in green hampers; there people sold 
pears for a heller a-piece. There was a hum of 
blithe voices, of gossip and laughter; and amongst 
men, horses, and wagons, hurried about a brisk tiock 
of sparrows, twittering here and there throughout 
the market, gathered the scattered manna, ilew up 
with a wbisk when a heavy fellow trod near this 
light troop, and then as unweariedly dropped them- 
lelves down again. Women well armed with wits 
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and tODgue, sate in rows before the houses and in 
the market-place, with their meal-tubs, their great 
loaves, their baskets of pears and pastry, and rated 
keenly the street lads, who as they went by sought 
to indemnify themselves for their want of money 
with pert sajings. A spirit of joke came over me. 
Before me stood a ragged little boy with a good 
countenance, who regarded the riches of the market 
with a philosophical whistling. Behind him, upon 
a step, stood his empty basket, over which a net 
was thrown. I filled this dexterously with sugar- 
peai's, and the old woman of whom I bought them 
lifted the net cautiously up herself, and nodded to 
me that she imderstood the wliim. The youngster 
will long wonder to himself how these pears came 
there. Farther on stood a horse tied up to a window 
shutter, and stretched his lean head out towards 
some chaff, but could not reach it. I took a &mous 
lock of hay out of the cart imd gave it to the horae, 
while I looked round hali" in fear at the proprietor. 
Ma chere mere laughed, and gave him another lock. 
The horse eat. 

"Good mother, why do you tempt me with your 
fine plums? I must have a half measure. Here, 
pour them into my handkerchief. But the money? 
Oh, I have no small change." 

The good mother must go into a shop to get 
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change; but who shall sell the pears and plnms 
meanwhile.' I will. The old woman goes; I set 
myself on her stool, sell fi-uit, and take the money. 
I have no customer so difficult as Mr chere mere, 
who will have an immensity for her money, and 
mercilessly beats me down and runs down the quality 
of my goods. I answer as well and as roughly as 
I can. Finally, the good woman comes back with 
the change; and is so satisfied n-ith my management 
of her property, that I must take a quarter of a 
meaguic of plums for my services. 

You will wonder at Ma ch^re mere's patience 
with all this. But this sort of thing delights her, 
and one of her qualities which mates her so agree- 
able to mc is the hearty and pleasant way in which 
she enters into any innocent joke. 

But the time fled. The clock of the church struck 
twelve. We must hasten if we mean to get our 
business done before dinner. I glanced towards 
every gateway and street-comer to discover Bear, 
but in Tain. We entered some shops, looked &t 
various things, but bought nothing. Ma ch^re mere 
scolded the masters of the shops for their bad arti- 
cles; they tried to raise their voices in their defence, 
but she raised her voice above theirs, and put them 
down. The clock struck one. Ma chere mere said, 
" We must not let Rhen's sonp get cold." We set 
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out back again, I quite out of humour not to have 
found Bear; but in passing through the next street, 
what beheld I at the comer? — a eight to me a 
thousand times more delightful than an enchanted 
castle and bountiful fairies — a broad, grey back, 
beyond all power of mistake that of Bear. I sprang 
softly on him, held him fast, and said, " You shall 
not get away, you Bear! I take you captive. You 
come with me." 

"And dine with us at Rhen's, and do not go away 
again till afternoon," added Ma chere mere. 

Bear was not difficult to be persuaded, took the 
arm of his little wife, and walked with her to Madame 
Rhen's, giving her a moral sermon on her pre- 
sumption in acting the policeman. But though he 
joked, I could see that he was not glad. 

Rhen and Renetta ran busily about to bring up 
the dinner as we entered. As they spied Bear, they 
sprung in raptures upon him, and their joy mounted 
to the very roof at having the company of the good 
and cordial -hearted nian. We sate down to table. 
The dinner was excellent; my appetite was equally 
80 ; the hostesses were pressing and communicative; 
I had passed a merry morning, and would fain still 
be cheerful, but there sate Bear with so solemn a 
fece that it troubled me. I saw that he had Bruno 
in his head and heart. He now also entered mine. 
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and all my lightnesB of spirit vanished; yes, I re- 
proved myself that I could have been bo gay. Bear 
looked at Ma chere mere frequently with a grave 
and piercing notice; and I observed that she sought 
to avoid his gaze. 'ITiis power of his over her gave 
me pleasure. But at once she stared at him with 
her great dark eyca so keenly that he was obliged 
to sink his little grey ones, and I could not help 
internally smiling at this skirmish of glances. 

Immediately after coffee, Bear left us, in order yet 
to visit some patients, and would thence drive home. 
I accompanied him into the hall, since one could not 
enjoy any quiet in the presence of Rhen and Kcnetta. 
" Bear, thou art restless and sad," said I anxiously, 
and took his hand. " I have seen Bruno to-day," 
he replied, " and am very much afraid that the whole 
business will have an unfortunate tennination." 
" Good God !" I exclaimed. " Yes, may he help 
us," said Bear; "for here none else can. Bruno 
seems to contemplate a desperate experiment. What 
he has got in hia head, I could not drag from him. 
And I would not further restrain him from battling 
oat hia own concern. What cannot be bent, must 
sometimes be broken. But go in now, Fanny, go in. 
More in the evening. In the evening I shall see 
thee again." 

Bear's words had troubled my whole soul, and the 
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feelings of my mind were visible in my countenance, 
for Ma chere mere asked me eagerly, " if I were 
unwell;" and my hostesses exclaimed, that I was so 
pale, so very pale. I complaioed of dizziness, and, 
in fact, everything went round with me, 

Madame Rhen knocked at the window, then 
openedit and cried, "good Madame! good Madame 1" 
Two gentlemen looked back, and a youth came to 
the window. "Madame!" said she still louder, — 

"Madame Ahl ah! yes, it was Madame Follin 

hear you, good Madame; here is a two-dollar 

banco, take it, be so good, and run to Bergslriims, 
and ask him for a little of his best Eau de Cologne, 
for Madame Rhen. There will be one dollar four- 
and-twenty out of it. Thank you kindly, good 
Madame," 

My hostess overwhelmed me now with kindness, 
liqueur, and perfumed water; begged me to sit by 
the window, and to divert my mind by looking into 
the street. I thanked her for her goodni 
that the free air would soonest relieve me 
mere arose directly, and we went out. 

We spent more than two hours with going about, 
and in the shops. Ma chere mere made me a 
present, far too splendid for me, but the heartfelt 
expression in her countenance and manner made it 
dear to me. I purchased some trifles for Bear, 
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whifb he needed, but which he always forgot to 
procure for hiinself. We had promised to take tea 
with Madame Rhen; Ma chere mere would not 
allow me to give it up; and I saw with regret that 
we should not have time to see Serena. On our 
return to Illadame Rhen's, we crossed the great 
market-place, which had been so lively in the fore- 
noon. It was now deserted, and merely strewn with 
the litter of past business, and with the birds. Ma 
chere mere was quite indignant that the besoms were 
not at work, and declared that she would speak to 
the Mayor about it. 

A single hay-wagon stood yet in a corner of the 
market-place, about which a multitude of people was 
assembled. Ma chere mere stood still, and asked 
some one who came from the wagon, " What there 
wa» there ?" " A great wolf, which had been shot," 
wm the answer. " We must see that," said Ma 
ch^re mdre, advanced, and made a way through the 
people, who as soon as they recognised her, made 
room for her, I followed her like a little boat in the 
wake of a frigate. When we reached the wagon, we 
saw there an unusually large and fine wolf. There 
was a strong pressure around us, but Ma ch^re mt^re 
protected me by putting her powerfiil arm about me, 
and turning herself at the same time to the people, 
said, "Don't crowd so!" which was immediately 
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repeated by numerous voices, and we obtained ample 
room. The peasant to whom the wagon belonged, 
related in reply to Ma chere mere, how he had gone 
out in the early morning with his gun, and saw two 
young wolves on the border of the wood, which hud 
laid themselves on some htter under a fir-tree. He 
drew near, and took aim at them. At the same 
moment their mother sprang out of the wood witi 
a fierce howl, and placed herself before them. He 
fired, she fell, and the young ones ran ofi" into the 
wood. ITie man hastened to the wolf; she struggled 
with death; and a second shot put an end to her, 
and he joyfully dragged his booty home. I saw that 
the tongue of the creature hung far out on one side, 
and as I alluded to that the countryman shewed me 
that the tongue was nearly bitten off. She had 
probably done it in the agony of death; he added. 
For the first time I felt pity for a wolf; and I could 
not rcfirain from stroking the head of the fine animal, 

and saying softly — "good mother!" "Let us go, 

Franziska," said Ma chere mere abruptly, and we 
mode our way back as we had made it tliither. Ma 
chere mere looked gloomy, and as we went over the 
market-place, I could not omit saying, for my heart 
was moved — " What a fine feeling must live in 
animals, which man considers to stand so far beneath 
him [ A wolf dies for her young !' 




" The young of the wolf," said Ma cliijre m^re in a 
bitter tone, " Kad occasioned their mother no grief: 
ahe died in her pride in them. Better to die with a 
bitten tongue, than to live with a torn heart." We 
were both silent. Presently we came to a little green 
plain, on which fine poplars reared their quivering 
pyramids. The eun in its setting burnished them 
with deep gold, and a number of little birds filled them 
with the music of their songs. Seats were here placed 
that the passers by might enjoy their shade. On one 
of those benches sate two persons who attracted our 
attention : one of them was an aged woman, evidently 
poor, but of a good-natured countenance, and dressed 
■with extraordinary neatness. Near her sate a man, 
equally neatly clad, with a long pale face, hanging 
Kps, and the aspect of one of weak intellect. Ma 
ch^re mere, who possesses a tolerable portion of 
curiosity, approached them. As we drew near, we 
aaw that the man was blind. " Is that your brother, 
good woman?" asked Ma chere mere. "My son," 
answered the woman with a sigh, " Son ! how old is 
he?" " Twenty-five years." He looked fifty. "He 
iB blind, and as I fancy also deaf," continued Ma 
ch^re mere. " Blind, and deaf, and dumb," answered 
the mother. " How long has he been in this con- 
dition?" "Since his birth," "Has he any sort of 
ideas V " That b difficult to perceive ; one must guide. 
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feed, tend, and watch him like a child ; but Bometime* 
he weeps and sometimes he laughs." " What makes 
him laugh?" " When he comes out into the iur he 
is cheerful and laughs, and when I caress him long- 
Thank God he knows me!" Hereupon she began 
kindly to stroke the chceksof her son, and to pat him 
on the shoulder. He smiled on that with increasing 
liveliness and gladness, and his countenance assanied 
almost an expression of reason. " Is he sometimes 
ill-humoured?" "Yea, often; and then he is quite 
rnginp. But still he has a good heart. He sleeps 
very little by night, and then he is accustomed to 
grope his way round to the beds of his sister's children, 
and to feel whether they are covered. If they have 
thrown off thch bed-clothes, he spreads them carefully 
over them. He is especially careful of the sister's 
HnJe daughter, and when he hears her cry, he is 
beside himself." 

" You must therefore be obliged to keep him in 
your eye more than all your other children '." 

" Y'es, of necessity. They have understanding, 
but he has only me. I can very rarely leave liim," 

At this moment the deaf and dumb made some 
horrible sounds ; they were a kind of howl, but the 
howl of a wild beast is nothing to such as these. 
Tears started from the blind eyes, and copiously wet 
his &ce, which, besides this, shewed no expression of 
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pam. The poor wretch wiped them away with his 
hands. 

" And this has continued for twenty-five years, and 
may continue yet longer?" asked Ma chere mere 
with a tone of voice which made evident how deeply 
it had seized on her mind. " Are you not tired, good 
iroman?" 

"No; with die help of God shall I never be tired 
with my child, but patiently await the time when it 
shall please the Lord to release us. May I only not 
die before him." 

*' What is your name, good woman ?" 

" IHargaret Beck, widow of Beck the joiner." 

" Good morning, Madame Beck. God bless you ! 
We shall meet again." 

Ma chere mfere went on, while she said half aloud 
to herself, " twenty-five years !" 

I said nothing, but hoped within myself that this 
circumstance might not be without its effect upon her 
own heart. We walked on for some time silently and 
slowly, when Ma chere mere looked hastily up, 
appeared to rouse herself out of her reverie, and half 
reproachfully, half briskly said, " Thou movest like 
a tortoise, Franziska, and thus we go dreaming away 
our time. We must now hasten to Rhen's, and drink 
i' our tea quickly, that we may not have to reach hom^ 
^ in the dark." 

f2 
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But to get away quickly from Madame Rhen and 
her tea was impossible. There was no end of handing 
and pressing on you of biscuits, cracknels, tea-cakes, 
and gingerbread; and the good lady now began even 
to talk of supper, and said she had purposely ordered 
a good fat turkey, and hoped that Madame Maiisfeld 
would consent to stay, and not give her the disap- 
pointment of seeing her little preparation was fruitless. 
I expected to see it at once declined by Ma cbere 
m^re, but to my great astonishment she answered 
neither yes nor no ; and as Madame Rhen began to 
speak in her zeal of a clear evening and moonlight, 
and I verily believe of sunshine and the Northern 
lights, Ma chere mere said at length with great cool- 
ness, " Well, well, we will see." Madame Rhen took 
this as an acquiescence, gave Renetta a hint, and 
followed her herself into the kitchen. I seized thi* 
opportunity to tell Ma chere mere of my fear of our 
driving home in the dark ; but when I turned toward* 
her I saw her sitting with her elbows ou the tabla 
and her face covered with her hands, in one of thoae 
fits of melancholy of which I had so often heard, but 
till now had never been an eye-witness of I neither 
would nor dared to disturb her, and we both sate 
profoundly silent till Madame Rhen entered with 
lights, accompanied by Renetta, who brought in the 
roast, and preserved cherries. Ma chere m^re on thif 
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clianged her position, but continued gloomy and 
silent. I myself was by no means talkative, but the 
lively hostess did not concern herself on that account. 
She and her daughter talked away incessantly, told 
stories, interrupted each other, and mutually drowned 
each other's voices in their eagerness. All the gossip, 
all the little intrigues of the city were touched on, 
and drawn out into long histories. I could not help 
being amused by some of these, and I was more than 
once obliged to laugh, as well at the zeal of the relaters, 
as at the relations themselves, which, on this, went 
on more vigorously than ever. I know not whether 
Ma chere mere heard any thing of all this or not; 
her thoughts seemed to me to be internally directed, 
and I wondered to see her address herself so effectu- 
ally to the turkey, and finally, with some hearty 
phrases, commend Rhen'a supper. 

I was thoroughly wearied of all the eating and the 
talk. I longed to be at home, and with Bear; and 
said, "God be thanked!" as we were once seated in 
the carriage. In the meantime it was become very 
dark; and instead of the lights and shines which 
Madame Khen had promised us, the heaven had put 
on a grey mantle of cloud, which did not permit 
even the faintest glimpse of a star to pass through. 
But on the western horizon it hghtencd strong and 
firequently, although without thunder. It was what 
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is called sheet lightning. Ma chcre mere took the 
reins from the boy who sate behind, where we soon 
heard him snore. 

The evening was warm and still; and this drive, 
by the radiance of the lightning, would not have 
been disagreeable to me, but I was in an anxious 
mood, and beaides this, somewhat fearful; for the 
darkness was sometimes so deep that we could not 
distinguish the way, and Ma chire mere had not her 
accustomed vigilance. She appeared to be in an 
excited state of mind, and often lifted her handker- 
chief to her face. This her uneasiness did me good, 
but at the same time filled me with disquiet as it 
regarded our progress. We went, however, securely 
on, if not at the quickest pace ; and notwithstanding 
my fear, notwithstanding all uneasy and anxious 
thoughts, by the slow driving and the easy rocking 
of the carriage, I became at last very sleepy. I 
nodded, and dreamed I know not how long, but was 
suddenly awaked by a violent shock from the carriage 
striking against some stump or stone. I looked 
round; — we were in a dark and thick wood. My 
spirits sunk. It seemed to me that we had driven 
already long enough to have reached home. 

'* It is to be hoped that we are really on the right 
way," said I, doubtingly. "It appears to me that 
we must have driven quite long enough. I hope we 
haven't gone wrong." 
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these words Ma chere mere seemed to wake 
out of a dream ; and said sharply, and aa somewhat 
offended, "Make yourself easy, dear child, when I 
drive. Ought not I and my horses to know the way 
that we have traversed so often? We have gone it 
together these fifteen years, and have never missed 
our way yet." 

She lei the horses feel the whip, and they went 
quicker. I was still anxious, and fancied by the 
light of the somewhat clearer sky that all around us 
looked strange and wild. " I cannot conceive where 
we can be," said I at length, unable any longer to 
conceal my uneasiness. "I cannot recognise any 
thing around us. A wood so lofty and thick as this, 
there certainly is not on the way to Carlsfurs." 

'■ Don't be a fool, Franziska," said Ma cliere mere, 
quite out of temper, "and don't see ghosts where 
there are none. By night the wood appears twice 
u high and as thick as by day. I cannot exactly 
Bee where we are, but I observe that my animals 
scent home and their stable. They never run thus 
but when we are near Carlsfors ; and hark ! how they 
snort. See, are we not in the great avenue? Yes, 
certainly; we are just there. I fancy I see the house 
itself glimmer out yonder." 

We were now certainly in an avenue. Ma chere 
m&ze put on the horses, and they &ew every moment 
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more rapidly forward. Now came one ^eat and 
tremendous blaze of lightning, which lasted some 
seconds; and by its light reared itself, like a gigantic 
spectre, out of the blackness of the night — a huge 

and gloomy house, not Carlsfors, but Bamm! 

Ramm, with its dark fa9ade, and its great wings, 
lay before us in the glare of the lightning. U_ 
stretched, as it seemed, its threatening arms towai 
us; and every instant we were drawn nearer i 
nearer towards it. 

I looked with terror at Ma chere mere. She s 
as if changed to stone. Her gaze was fixed i 
staring; the reins dropped from her hands. All vi 
night again, but only for a few seconds. Again c 
a flash so great and vivid that trees, bushes, and 
buildings appeared all in Some. In this moment 
stood a tall, dark figure suddenly before us. The 
horses terrified, and no longer restrained by a guiding 
hand, flew right and left, and over lawn and shrub- 
bery, dashed downwards towards the lake, whtcli^ 
shone out by the lightning gleam clear amongst t 
trees. 

With convulsive hands Ma cbt!re 
Toured to recover the reins, which had fallen, 
screamed "Help! help!" with all the force of B 
desperation. Then sprung some one 
horses and seized the reins. I saw the horses rei 



eaw some one struggling with them; — by the glare of 
the now incessant lightning I recognised Bruno. I 
saw him thrown down by the horses; it seemed to 
ne that diey went over his body; more I saw not, 
for I lost my consciousneBs. 

When I came to myself again, I found myself in 
Ma ch<;re merc'a arms. I saw her pale countenance 
over me ; ita expression of anguish and tenderness I 
never shall forget. " God be praised! she recovers!" 
said Ma cherc mere, and impressed a motherly kiss 
on my forehead. A lofty rotunda arched itself above 
n«, lighted by a lamp from above. A tall and very 
dark woman, whom I had never before seen, stood 
near me, and handed me a strong cordial. My 
eenses were coniueed, and I could not recall into my 
^^MOBOiy what had just now occurred; but in this 
^BpjJiJjJHIess of thought and of vision I sought for Bruno. 

PSfttbe gloomiest comer of the chamber stood 

was it a bloody spectre which my terrified imagi- 
nation had evoked? or was it an actual human shape i 
My eyes fixed themselves inquiringly upon it; it came 
forward, — it was Bruno! But, gracious heavens! 
what a spectacle! Blood streamed &om his brow 
and down upon his naked breast, his clothes were 
torn to r^s, his cheeks were deadly pale; wild dis- 
quiet burned in hia eyes ; in the strong contracted 
eyebrows lightnings seemed to conceal themBelves, 
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and desperate determination pressed the lips together. 
He approached us. At a hint from him, that strange 
woman withdrew, and we three were left alone. I 
tore myself loose from Ma chere mere's arms, and 
sate up on the sofa. My whole consciousness WM 
come back; ray whole soul was vehemently on the 
stretch, and with the most indescribable anxiety I 
observed both mother and son, who now stood face 
to face. Their looks seemed to pierce through each 
other. Ma chere m^e seemed to be smitten witlt 
the wildest amazement; and stepped a little back- 
wards. Bruno stepped a step forward, and said 
slowly, and as with a benumbed tongue, " You are 
rescued, God be praised! And for me now only 
remains to die, or to win forgiveness! — My motherl 
my mother!" exclaimed he at once, as if an angel 
had loosened tongue and feeling, while with a heart- 
rending expression he sank down and embraced her 
knees. "My mother, wilt thou not pardon? Wilt 
thou not bless thy son ? Take the curse &om my 
brow. Mother! I have suffered much. 1 hxn 
wandered about without peace: I am destitute of 
peace yet: peace can never be mine while I am 
thrust from thy bosom. — 1 have suffered; I hare 
suffered much; I have repented; — I can, and will 
atone. But then you must pardon, you must blew 
mc, mother. Mother take away the curse! Lays 
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blessiDg on my head. Mother, will you not stanch the 
blood which flows on your account? See, mother! — " 
and Bruno raised his clotted locks, through which 
deep and streaming wounds were visible. " See 
mother, if thou wilt not lay thy hand here in blessing, 
I swear, hy God! that this blood-stream shall never 
cease till my life has welled out with it, and has 
sunk me to the grave, on which alone thou wilt lay 
thy forgiveness. There, there first shall I find peace. 
Oh mother ! was an error in young and wild years 
then so unpardonable? Cannot a later life of virtue 
and of love make atonement? Mother ! cast me not 
off. Let the voice of thy son penetrate to thy heart. 
Bestow on me forgiveness, full forgiveness!" 

Overcome hy my feelings, I threw myself on my 
knees by Bruno, and cried, " Pardon! Pardon!" 

What during this time passed in Ma chere mere's 
heart, I know not. It seemed to he a contest of 
life and death. She moved not; — with a fixed, and 
immoveable gaze she looked down at the kneeling 
one, and convulsive twitches passed over her pale 
lips. But as his voice ceased, she liAed her hand 
and pressed it strongly against her heart, " My son ! 

Oh ! " said she with a hollow voice. She sighed 

deeply; her countenance became yellow, her eyes 
closed, she reeled, and would have fallen to the 
ground, if Bruno had not sprung up, and caught her 
in his arms. 
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He Btood a moment still, his mother pressed to hi* 
bosom, and gazed on her countenance, over w\ 
Death Lad shed his awful peace. " la it thus, 
he, in a quiet distraction, " is it thus then that 
are reconciled, mother? Thus thou restest on 
Losom of thy son, and he on thine ? Thou art 
my mother, but peaceful, and lookest kind — kindi 
God's propitiation. It was not thua that I saw 
the last time; but the hour of wrath ia oyer 
is it not so, my mother.' The grave has opened 
itself, and we go down there reconciled, and heart 
to heart; one in my last hour, aa we were one at my 
first aigh!" And he kissed her pale lips and cbi 
with passionate tenderness, 

"Bruno! Bruno!" I exclaimed imploringly, and 
weeping seized his arm. " Bruno, you kill your 
mother and yourself, when you go on in this manner. 
Come, we will lay her on a bed. We must endeai 
to recall her to consciousness; we must bind 
wounds." 

Bruno made no answer, but took his mother 
his arms and carried her into another room, w1 
he laid her sofUy down upon a bed. "Hagafl 
he called; and that tall, dark woman immi 
stepped in. She threw herself at hia feet; weeping 
kissed his hand; and addressed him passionately and 
imploringly in a language which I did not under- 
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stand. He thrust her sternly from him; and I 
understood that he commanded her to exert herself 
for Ma cherc mere. She obeyed with sobs and tears. 
I saw that Bruno staggered, and supported himself 
against the wall. I went to him. 

' Bruno," said I, " for your mother's sake, thint 
yourself. You must lie down; you must allow 
your wounds to be bound up." 

He seized a light sofa and drew it forward, so that 
it stood just opposite to the bed on which his mother 
lay, and threw himself upon it. His head lay opposite 
to hers, and be fixed his eyes upon her. Hagar and 
I came between them. In broken Swedish, and 
great agitation of mind, Hagar said to me, " Bind, 
bind up his wounds, or he dies!" 

I folded a cloth, dipped it in cold water, and said 
to Bruno, " For your mother's sake, let me bind 
your wounds as well as I can, or you will bleed 
to death." I was proceeding, but he held my hand 
back, and said with a tone whose severity strongly 
reminded mc of his mother — " It cannot be done. 
She has not yet forgiven me — not yet blessed me. 
My blood shall not till then be stanched; I have 
sworn it." 

To persuade Bruno was not to be expected; I 
therefore directed all my attention to JIa chere mere. 
Snt for a long time all my endeavours to restore her 
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to consciousness were in vain. It was a moment of 
unspeakable agony. I feared that actually motherj 
and son would follow one another to the grave. fl 

" If we could but get her bled," said I. " 

" That can be done," replied Hagar, and ran out. 

Nearly in the same instant Ma cWre mere opened 
her eyes, and fixed them sharply on me. " Where is 
he?" demanded she eagerly: " I have not dreamed!" 

"He is here," I answered; "he is near; he ia 
bleeding to death while he awaits the blessing of 
mother." 

"Where is he?" demanded she again. 

I stood near her pillow — I stood between mother 
and son; and instead of answering her question, i 
drew myself back, and their eyes met each other. 
A beam of heavenly light, of ineffable love, kindled 
in them; and in it melted their souls into one. SImi 
raised herself with energy, and stretched out 
hand with the warmest expression of maternal 
ing, while she said — "My son, come hither: I 
bless thee!" 

He stood up. The tall, gigantic man staggt 
like a child, and sunk on his knees by the bed of his 
mother. She laid her hands on his bloody head, 
and said with a strong voice and a deep solenmit 
" I take away the curse which I once laid on 
head of my son. I bestow on him my full forgii 
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May the man atone for the error of the youth. 
Let the past be as if it never had been. I acknow- 
ledge that I owe my life to my son; and I piay God 
Almighty to bless thee, my son Briuio Mansfeld, aa 
I bless thee now. Amen!" With that she opened 
her arms; he clasped his round her; bosom was 
pressed to bosom, lip to lip; they held one another 
in a long and close embrace. Every breath seemed 
to be fuU of reconciliation, of love, and happiness. 
Fifteen years of bitter pangs were in this moment 
recompensed and forgotten- I stood near them, and 
It for joy and thankfulness. 
Hagar's return interrupted this moment of pure 
transport. Bruno again kissed with deep love the 
hand of his mother, then arose, and cried out joy- 
fully, "Now bind my wounds! Stop the blood! 
ihave my mother'tt blessing!" 

h Be seated himself, and let us do just what we 
pleased, and was good and quiet as a friendly child. 
Hagar attended on )dm with great skill, and suc- 
ceeded in stopping, in some measure, the flow of 
blood. In the mean time I procured writing materials, 
and hastened to send a note to Bear to inform him 
of what had taken place. The whole house was in 
motion, and it was easy to find a messenger, who 
betook himself immediately across the lake to Rosen- 
I then returned again to the reconciled ones. 
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Bnmo's woimds were bound up. He was very p 
but stillj and his coimtenance bad an expression rf^ 
peace and happincBs which I saw for the first time 
in it. Ma cherc mere, on the contrary, appeared 
powerfiilly excited, altliough she endeavoured to be 
quiet. Her whole frame trembled as with excessive 
cold, but her eyes were mild and tender; she 
scarcely ever removed them from her son. 

" Hear now what I have to beg of you," said I to 
them both. " If you would live for each other, you 
must consent to separate for a short time, and must 
each endeavour to get some rest. Bruno, cannot 
you allow yourself to be conducted to the next 
chamber? Won't Ma ch^re mere oblige her Fran- 
ziska?" 

But Ma chore mere answered, " Who knows how 
long mother and son have yet to live? It may soon . 
be all over; separate us not." 

" Separate us not," replied Bruno, with a (m 
voice. 

" But at least you must take something composiiq 
Why would you not live for one another?' 

Hagar put a phial containing an opiate into i 
band. Ma chere m^re, however, refused to t 
any; Bruno put it to his mouth and drank. 
must have been accustomed to this means of stun 
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" I will willingly remain alone with my son," said 
Ma chere mere. "When he sleeps, I will watch 
over him. I have done it formerly, and in this very 
room. Thou, Franziska, necdost rest. Go, my 
child, and endeavour to sleep. But hear; — first let 
it be Bccn that my hays are well cared for. A greater 
service than they have rendered me to-night, have 
they never rendered me these fifteen years. Do 
that, Franziska. Good night, my child." 

I went out and saw that Ma chore mare's com- 
mands were executed. The hays were eating their 
oats in their stalls; the little lacquey sate in the 
kitchen with a great piece of bread and butter in his 
hand. From him I heard a long and not very lucid 
relation, of bow tlic carriage had been on the very 
point of upsetting into the lake — how the strange 

mtleman had been so much hurt by the horses, hut 

: had mastered them — how Ma ch(?re m^re had 
[ me into the house, etc. After 1 had heard 

, this, I took a cup of coffee, and ordered that 
^ cup should also be taken to Ma chere m^re, who 
rres coffee. 

Ke&esbed by this warm and inspiriting beverage, 
I went — not to bed. No, I was far too much excited, 
too restless; and felt an indescribable desire to 
, breathe the free aii, and to see God's heaven. I 
I thought I had never beheld it more beau- 
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tifiil; oh! it expanded itself now over reconciled and 
tappy hearts. It was cloudy, but the clouds » 
Rowing momentarily thinner, and through the4^ 
glanced the friendly blue, and the air was inde- 
scribably pure and mild. I seated myself on the' 
great flight of stone steps, and thought on the recon- 
ciled ones. Sanguine flames flew up from the horizoi^. 
and flushed the grey clouds; these mirrored thenk>^ 
selves ruddily in the lake, and the windows of tl 
dark house became illuminated one after another at' 
with an incarnadine light by the glow of the momiog 
red. A soft ivind went soughing through the lottft 
oaks, and bending their lofty heads. All besidMj 
was still. Thus sate I long, and felt deep enjoj<^ 
ment; thought much, and lived over much in the§s 
moments. Never had existence appeared to me a 
beautiful and full of interest; never had I mow 
intensely loved, more confidently believed in tl)S 
operation of a Divine power in life; never had 1 
enjoyed more exalted being than in this hour, 
shall never forget it! I thought of Bear with tender^ 
neas and pride. I felt myself happy to live for fa 
I thought on the future; and marvellous feelings^ 
presentiments full of joy and sorrow, arose in n^ 
soul: — later may I perhaps speak further of them. 

I perceived the approach of some one behind m 
I turned, and on the steps beheld Hagar, who, wi^ 
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expression of great anxiety, her hands crossed 
her bosom, drew near me, and in her broken 
ediah asked — "What think you? Will he live? 
flay, oh say that he will live ! " 

I believe — I hope it," I answered. " My hus- 
band is a physician; he will soon be here, and will 
devote all his care to him." 

Hagar left me, wound her naked arms round one 
of the granite columns of the portico, and pressed 
her brow against it. When she had stood thus for 
a moment, she raised her head, and looked towards 
Ae east, where the morning red now burned in all 
its glory. I had not before regarded Hagar atten- 
tively; I did it now, and was astonished at her 
beauty. She was no longer young, and the features 
were loo marked, hut they were of the purest form; 
though the voluptuous and full lips reminded one 
too much of the characteristic, and to my taste 
unpleasant, peculiarity of the Hebrew form of coun- 
tenance. The dark hue of the face was now illumined 
by the roseate fire of the morning sun; the black 
and uncovered hair fell neglected on the ahoulders. 
I forgot for a moment every thing else in the obser- 
vation of this figure, which seemed grown into union 
vith the granite pillar. The expression of the 
'-countenance was full of passion and grief 

After some moments, Uagar left her position and 
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approached me. " Believe you," asked she, stretching I 
out her arm towards the east, "believe you that He 4 
who causes that light to ascend, also hears the prayerfr I 
of men?" 

"Yes, I believe it," I replied, with quiet confidence, 1 

"And answers them?" 

"When they proceed from a pure heart, and Hey I 
in his wisdom, finds it good." 

Uagar was silent ibr a moment, bowed her head,' I 
and said: "If you have a clean heart, pray for hiaii a 
who bleeds within. Pray that he may live," 

"You take a warm interest in himj" said I, nolf I 
without curiosity, "You are, perhaps, nearly con-< 
nected with him; or " 

She cast a penetrating look at me, and then said^ I 
with an expression full of pride and pain, "Htgar I 
was a handmaid. At one time she was loved by her I 
master, and for his sake she Ibrsook all, and wenC 
forth with him into btrangc, cold lands; then cast he 1 
her off, for another woman; but her heart was true 
to him, and in the wilderness into which she was cart j 
forth, she prayed for him to the Lord of heaven." 

" Hagar," said I, taking up her words, " waa no* ' 
alone in the wildernese. MTien she turned in her 
affliction to God, he commanded a well of fresh ' 
water to spring up for her." 

Hagar shook her head in a mournful scepticism. 
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laid a filler on her mouth, -n-bUe with the other 
hand she pointed to the house, and left me in haste, 

I •was in the act to follow her, for I found the air 
now to become colder, but I continued standing; 
for — for — what thinkest thou I perceived now in the 
avenue, whipping and trotting this way on a panting 
steed, fluttering through the wood like a great fly- 
flap? No other than my own good, longed-for Bear! 
I scarcely dare believe my own eyes, since it was 
imposfiihic that the messenger could already have 
arrived; and besides, why came he so miserably 
mounted, and not perfectly at his ease in a boat over 
the lake? I was ready to dispute the evidence of 
my own eyes, hut he came continually nearer; it 
was impossible longer to doubt. He dismounted, 
■nd I flew towards him as he towards me. 

"Art thou really then my own Bear, and no fly- 
flap ?" I exclaimed, as I embraced him with transport. 

"Art tbou really my own wife, and no half-craaed 
moonshine princess, who sits there — " 

"Ah! Bear, we have uo time to joke. Say, how 

I earnest thou here ? Dost thou know what has hap- 

, pened? Hast thou received my note? But why 

earnest thou on horseback! How warm thou art! 

Ah! come in, Bear, and I will tell thee all, and hear 

all thou hast to say." 

"My sweet child! thou hast sometimes such > 
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horrible flux de bouche; now God be praised that I 
thou art alive, and hast the gift of speech;" and vitb J 
tears in his honest eyes, the good man held me long-fl 
pressed to hia heart. 

As we went in I related shortly how things here I 
stood, and learned from Bear how he had come hither. 
He was become uneaay at my long stay, and fearing I 
that some accident had occurred, he prepared to set I 
out for the city ; and ha\-ing had the luck to break I 
the cabriolet, he mounted the horse, and rode off like ] 
another Don Quixote in quest of his Dulcinea. On I 
the way he met a servant from Ramm, who had al«» J 
business in the city, and learned from him that Ms' 1 
chere m^rc had got hither, and also a certain other 1 
lady, and that both were alive. "More," said Bear, I 
" I did not hear. I gave the grey the whip, and here I 
I am." We embraced again in our joy at this doubts I 
reunion, and Bear went in to the patients, 

I followed him not, but went and made myself at l 
home in the kitchen, and saw a hearty breakfast pre- 1 
pared for him. The good people shewed me thorough | 
good will in fulfilling my coramands, and in half am 
hour I had a table set out in the hall, it-iih hot coffee, 
bread and butter, and a dish of dchcious beefsteaks.' j 
My very mouth watered on Bear's behalf. flTiOst L I 
was still busy arranging the table, the good man en- 
tered, with a pale, serious, but contented countenance. ' 
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" Xow, how do you find matters ?" asked I in 
breathless eagerness; "but, no; aay nothing; sit 
down and eat; only one word — look affairs well 
oriUr 

"With Bruno, well, I hope. The loss of blood is 
great ; the wounds are deep, but so far as I can at 
present see, not dangerous. With Ma chere mere it 
is not well ; at least, not yet ; but it may be. I fancy 
thou canst go in, Fanny ; and in the mean time I will 
send a messenger to the city for sundry requisites." 

" And the coffee — and the beefsteak ?" I exclaimed 
in consternation. 

" I cannot think about them at present," replied 
Bear, and hastened out of the room, with a look at 
the beefsteak, as if the devil himself had taken flesh 
and blood in order to tempt him. I covered, witli a 
sigh, the warm beefsteak with a plate, and went in 
to Ma chere mere. Scarcely had I passed the door, 
rhen-I saw with amazement how Bear had lorded 
it there. What I had attempted in vain to effect 
by solicitations, he had ordered and settled at once. 
Bruno had been conveyed into the room adjoining 
that in which Ma chere mere lay; Hagar was beside 
him, and the door stood open between the rooms. 
As I entered. Ma chere mere extended her hand, 
drew me towards her, and embraced me with a 
[fenderaesB which deeply moved me, " Franziska;" 
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said she, *' ttc Lord has changed my heart, Befor 
all was BO dark, so strange; now all feels so clear and J 
comfortable. Wonderful are the waj^ of the Lordl I 
Who can comprehend them.' Who can climb into I 
the councQ-chamber of God? Thus have I a son 
again, Franziska! I am not childless. Bruno will 
make amends for what he has done amiss. He will 
yet do honour to his mother and his native Uod. 
The Bible is right; — a man may fall seven tunes, 
and yet rise again. Franziska, and he was so lon^ 
near mc, and I did know it! My senses were 
blinded, and my heart shut up, but the Lord has 
opened its sluices. Thy husband, Franziska, has 1 
exercised his tyranny here, and I have allowed him 
to do it, because he asserted that otherwise he could J 
not answer for the life of Bruno; but I will see my I 
80n again to-day; and no one need think of prevent- I 
ing me. I will see him! Who knows how long | 
I may see him in this world?" 

" Long, verj- long, I hope, if Ma ehcre mere will I 
do everything that Bear prescribes." 

" See there now I how the good wife boasts of her I 
husband, and counts him for omnipotent ! But the I 
Lord does as he wiUs, Franziska." 

" Do you feel ill, mother ?" I asked tenderly, and 1 
with anxiety. 

" No — not ill, but I feel so strangely. I have no j 
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Strength in my legs. I cannot stand. There is a 
conflict, a diBturbance within me, which seems to me 
as if it preceded death. The Lord's will be done ! 
I have been permitted to bless my son, and he will 
close my eyes. I can die in peace." 

" Mother, you will not die ; no, no I" exclaimed 
I eagerly, " follow only in all things Bear's pre- 
scriptions. " 

Ma cherc mere smiling made a sort of disdainful 
motion with her hand, and lay still, her eyes turned 
towards the door of Bruno's room. Rejoiced as I 
was over her disposition of mind, I was equally 
nneasy as to her state of health. She appeared to 
me feverish, and there was something fixed and dry 
in her look. 'ITie powerful bursts of tears which are 
wont to accompany great agitation of feeling in her, 
had been in this case absent. The storm had wholly 
diverted itself inwardn. " Go and see whether he 
sleeps," said she, pointing towards Bruno's room. 

'I went, he lay actually in a quiet slumber. He 
was very pale, but he seemed to me more handsome 
than ever. The brows so often drawn together were 
now parted, and s^^■ept in mild lines over the great 
arch of the eyes. A tear glittered on his colourless 
cheek. Opposite to him, her arm supported against 
the bed-post and her head on her hand, stood Hagar, 
her gaze fixed inunoveably on his (ace. Her rich, 
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black locks fell down oTer her arm, and left only to 
view the profile of her countenance. Again was I 
compelled to admire her regular and oriental beauty. 
She saw me not, and I softly returned to Ma chere 
mere, and said — " He sleeps." " Heaven bless his 
sleep!" she replied. 

Soon afterwards I heard somewhat move in the 
hall, and immediately thinking of Bear, I begged 
Ma chere mere to excuse me a minute. It was Bear. 
He had made an attack on the beefsteak, but yet 
was not so much occupied with it as not to become 
aware of my entrance, and to extend to me heartily 
his hand. I placed myself near him; saw him 
dispatch his breakfast, and rejoiced myself in his 
excellent appetite. When the first vigour of this 
was abated, I began more fully to relate the occur- 
rences of the night. To say the truth, it seemed to 
me as if during this night, on many occasions, I had 
shewn myself half a heroine, and I wished Bear 
properly to feel this, and I was at some trouble to 
extract a little commendation from him. But, to my 
mortification, he was invincibly dumb, and only at 
times made abominable grimaces, which I fancy were 
meant for bulwarks against the outbreak of tears; 
but when I came to the reconcihation, then they 
burst forth. Two great tears fell, and diluted his 
hecJBteak gravy. In the meantime I paused awhile^ 
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to give the good man opportimitj to fall into ecstasies 
over hiB wife. But I heard not a word. When, 
however, I arrived at my administering of the opiate; 
he broke out suddenly— " Nay, this was the most 
crazy of all! Opium to a man that is dying of 
exhaustion ! " 

I was like one fallen from the clouds. I sate with 
open mouth, but could not speak. 

"Ko, that was not the craziest," muttered Bear; 
"the most crack-br^ed of all was for a married 
woman, of thirty years of age, from whom one would 
I'have expected more sense, to seat herself at midnight 
a stone step in the open idr like a mad woman." 
"Oh, thou most abominable of all Bears!" I at 
[tiength exclaimed, again regaining my voice; " every 
I vord that thou speakest is false. In the first place, 
[*I am no thirty years' old woman; and in the 

[•second ." 

■' In the second, third, last," cried Bear, embracing 
" thou art my own wife ; and 1 promise thee that 
I if it happens again that thou art so thoughtless, I 
bvill be very angry with thee." 

Did you ever hear the like, Maria ? For my part, 

L'l was so surpriBed by such an overturning of all my 

lopes of praise, that I fell quite out of the conceit, 

1 became as still as a good sheep. This naturally 

red my lord and Bear very well, and now he 
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tyrannized farther, and compelled me to go to rest, 
during which time he vrould attend to the patientCt 
and make the necessary arrangements for them. 
What was to be done? I must obey, and I acknow- 
ledge that I reaped the benefit of iL In a litdi 
lovely cabinet which lay on the other side of thv 
saloon, I enjoyed some hours of sweet refreshing 
sleep. When I awoke, I saw Hagar's head thmst in 
at the door. Her countenance beamed with a joy 
that seemed to border on wildness. " He will livel 
He will live!" she exclaimed to me. She stooped 
OTer me, and kissed passionately many times mj 
hand; raised herself again; went to and fro in the 
room, emote her hands together, and laughed almost 
convulsively; while she exclaimed — " He will livel 
He will live !" 

She made a strange impression on me. The wild 
and passionate in bcr nature, associated with the 
ideas which I entertain of her connexion with Bruno, 
excited my aversion, while lier love and beaaty 
irresistibly attracted me. 

When I entered the saloon it was full of people. 
There was Elsa with a whole load of things for her 
mistress; there was Tuttin; there were Jean Jacques 
and Jane Maria. Bear stood like a Facha, if a Pacha 
ever stands, in the middle of the saloon, answering 
inquiries, issuing commands, sending hither and 
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thither. To my great amazement and joy I heard 
that Ma chere mere had been bled. She had will- 
ingly consented to this proposal of Bear. Singularly 
enough, she has ikith in surgery, but the most insu- 
perable distrust to medicine, and will on no condition 
take it. After the bleeding she had had more rest, 
but as yet no sleep. 

I had now to relate to Jean Jacques and Jane 
fifaria, all that had occurred, and the manner with 
hich they received it gave me sincere pleasure. 
They were both touched, and cordially glad at the 
"reconciliation, although this will essentially change 
'&eir prospects. Elsa interrupted our conversation, 
to call me in to Ma chere mire. I found Bear with 
>her. 

He wishes that I should sleep," said Ma chtre 

mere, not without sadness ^ " he wishes that I should 

idosc my eyes in rest, and I have not yet by the light of 

day beheld my only son; he who has just ventured 

'pIob own life to save mine. But I tell you that till I 

jiave seen him I can have no rest, neither in soul nor 

-body; and bad I but strength in my legs I would, 

fetch me the hangman! ask nobody's leave." 

" Bear!" said I aside to him, " hinder her not. 

her have her will. The will of man is, indeed, 

kingdom of heaven." 

Dear child, dear- child, with thy kingdoms of 
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heaven," said Bear -with a fierce grimace, and rubbed 
his head, "such kingdoms of heaven may lead to 
hell, or at least to death, if they are permitted at 
improper times." 

" But thou thyself seest, that here will certainly 
be no kingdom of heaven, if Ma chere mere have 
not her will. And that too is perfectly natural. 
should he in her place exactly the same. Let her 
see her son ; Bruno, indeed, can come to her." 

" Nay, the devil ! he must not to-day stir from the 
spot If they must of necessity see one another, 
and agitate one another, then it will be better that 
she be moved to him. It is inconceivable that people 



n't stand there talking," said Ma chere mere 
' but come hither, and if you have any 
reason and feeling, help rae to my son. I promise 
that the interview shall be short, and that we wiH , 
not speak." 

Bear resisted no longer. He raised her on one | 
side, Elsa and I on the other, and thus carried her, 
and set her in a great easy chair by Bruno's bed- 
side. It was a silent, but affecting scene. We saw ' 
in both how complete the reconciliation was. When .] 
Ma chere mere had sate thus, probably ten minutesi 
she laid her hand, as it were, in blessing, on Bruno's i 
forehead and breast. He would have spoken, but j 
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she laid in prohibition her hands on his lips. A t^ar 
bedewed his cheek. Oh! how I long to see such a 
one in the eyes of the mother; but they continued 
dry, although they were full of love. She gave us 
a sign that she would be removed; and it wag high 
time, for she wa6 violently affected, and deadly pale. 

When she waa again in her bed, she lay for a 
moment still, and with folded hands seemed to pray. 
She then beckoned me to her, and said with a proud 
joy. "How large he is grown; a handsome man, 
Franziaka! I can now see that he is very like my 
husband — a real Hercules ! Nay, nay, he is descended 
from nothing weakly or ugly, on either the father or 
mother's side. But all this is foohsh," added she 
with a sigh, which was meant to be humble, " therein 
consists not the worth of man." 

Ma chere mere allowed Jean Jacques and Jane 
Maria now to come in, and was very friendly towards 
them. When Jane Maria understood that I was to 
continue at I^amm so long as Ma chere mere remained 
there, she became quite short towards me, and took 
a cold leave. That gives me pain. But so far as I 
am concerned, I must prepare myself to continue 
here bo long as Ma chere mfire is ill. She and Bear 
wish it, nor I the less so. I could not possibly leave 
her so long as her state is at all doubtful. " If she 
could only sleep," says Bear, " all danger would be 
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over," But sleep comee not into her eyes, and an 
internal restlessness wears her. I have written this 
during the two days which I have spent here, and 
during those two days she has not slept a moment, 
and persists in her refusal to take anything. Even 
Bruno's entreaties in this case have no influence 
over her. Medicine, she says, has always been 
poison to her. I have my desk in her cliaraber; she 
hears with pleasure the light scratching of my pen; 
she says it quietens her. Bruno b better, but it 
not allowed to move, nor scarcely to speak. Bear 
is really a very strict doctor; that I see. I ahnost 
think I shall not have him for mine. 1 told him this; 
but he only made a contemptuous grimace, and said, 
" That we shall soon see." I know not how I can 
write in so gay a mood, Ma chere mere's condition 
distresses me much — but I have so many things to 
divert my attention, and besides this, Ma chere more 
herself is in so fresh and happy a humour, that I 
cannot be otherwise than glad on account of it. God 
only grant that this circumstance have no sorrowful 
end I May I be able in my next lettev to say thit 
all here is, indeed, as joyful as it now is well. 
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Ramm, September Gth. 

I am completely inundated with inquiries, notes, 
and visits. The rumour of wliat has taken place flies 
about, and has changed the whole neighbourhood into 
a committee of inquiry. All stream hithenvard. 
Everybody aeks, wonders, hopes, and congratulates. 
Ma chfire mere appears to be the highest notability of 
the country. Even the mayor and counsellors of the 
city have sent to inquire how she is. She has by 
degrees come to be regarded as half a magiBtrate 
herself, since she so emphatically exerts herself 
against all disorders in the city, and gives occasionally 
to the mayor and council good dinners. 

The state of Ma ch^rc mere, alas! continues exactly 
the same. It is now three days since she has slept, 
and Bear is very much troubled about it; which, 
faovever, I rather see than hear. At this moment I 
receive a note from Serena, which I here transcribe. 

" Good Fraaziska, give me a word, and if possible 
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a consolatory one. There run such marvelloiu 
reports ! People say that Madame Mansfeld has 1 

been in great danger ; that Mr. Cyoi know 

who I mean,) rescued her from it; that she has 1 
acknowledged him as her son ; that they are recon- 
ciled, but both have been nigh to death. It is said j 
that he is yet in danger. So much, and with such I 
confusion is related. I sought you yesterday at 
Rosenvik, but you were not there ; you were at 
Baram, Sissa said. Tout flowers looked out of ] 
spirits. I endeavoured to refresh them with water> 
which succeeded; but I also, Fanny, am out of spirits, 
and all which since yesterday I have read to grand- 
papa is Latin for me. My good, dear Fanny, send a 

cheering word to thy 

Serena.'' 

Yes, Serenal not merely one word, but many shall * 
thou have. I reproach myself for not having prevented 
thy wish. Good heart! who would not give thee 
comfort. I leave you a moment, Maria, in order to 
write to Serena. 

8th. 

Still the same and the same! No sleep — no rest I 
An inveterate watchfulness — an incessant, internal I 
restlessness, which for those who are about Ma chSre 
mere is something indescribably painful. She herself ] 
is now fully persuaded that she shall die, and has to- 
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day made her will. I was present, and must indeed 
admire her immoveable sense of right, as well as the 
conecicntious truth with which she embraces every 
thing which in any manner is placed beneath 
her protection. Remarkable is also the thorough 
knowledge which she has of all, the smallest aAairs, 
and the exactness and perspicuity with which she 
regulates whatever concerns them. It is an iron 
regularity, which descends even to littleness ; but in 
taking leave of earthly concerns this is worthy of 
respect. Ma chere mere shewed herself on thia 
occasion as she has done her whole life through — 
strict, upright, and systematic, benevolent without 
boasting, firm in (Hendship, and grateful. 

At the same time I cannot bring myself to believe 
that she will die. Boar appears rather to fear for her 
understanding. He speculates on giving her a sleep- 
ing potion; but how she is to be persuaded to drink 
it, is another matter. She herself will not hear it 
said that she shall live. She has, as she says, taken 
her resolution, and has fully resigned herself to death, 
and thinks only how best to prepare herself for it. 



9(A. 
A singular scene I What strange ideas can there 
not enter into people's heads! This morning Ma 
chere mere ordered a joiner to be sent for — nobody 
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could conceive wherefore. When he arrived, she | 
sent for him into her chamber, and commanded fa 
to measure her for — her coffin! 

She gave the most pitrticular directions aa to the 4 
ornaments of the coffin, and made me write down 
what shoidd stand as the inscription on the breast- 
plato. The door of Bruno's room, during' this 1 
proceeding, was carefully shut. 

"And now, Master Svensson," said she, as thia I 
was all accomplished, "what is to be the price of the 4 



Embarrassed and astounded with these proceedings^ J 
the joiner bethought himself awhile, and then said, 1 
" Fifty dollars banco, your honour," 

"Are you mad, Master Svensson?" demanded,,! 
keenly. Ma chere mere. "Fifty dollars bancol &nm 
and twenty rix-dollars more than you charged iorl 
the coffin of my late husband ? Bethink yourself I 
what you are saying. I can shew you the bill for I 
the General's coffin. Master Svensson." 

" Oak, your honour, is become so dear since then." 

"And who, the hangman! told you to make it a 
oak? For what I care you may use birch, or alder,' 
or fir, or what wood you will. The wretched body I 
ifl but dust, I think, whether it He in a coffin of oak' 
or of deal. 'Let death but strike, we're all alike.* 
It is true 1 am of an old noble family, and so y 
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I my husband, the lale General Mansfeld; but 
what then. Master Svensson, — 
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And where is he when the body lies in the grave ? 
Take deal, or rather birch for my coffin, good Master 
Svenseon, and let it be fifty rix-dollars." 

" Sixty rix -dollars, your honour." 

" Fifty rix-dollars. Master Svensson, I won't give 
more; and you may regulate yourself accordingly. 
Fifty rix-dollars, money of the realm, I say. Not a 
shilling more; but I invite you to the funeral feast 
which my people will hold. Remember, Franziska, 
that Master Svensson is to be there, or — I will 
remember it myself, when I give the orders for the 
Mineral. Good-bye, my good Master Svensson. The 
agreement stands. Thanks for your trouble, Maater 
Svensson. Good-bye." 

So much as I have seen of Ma ch^rc m^e's 
singularities, I must yet confess that this scene 
amazed me not a UtUe, I saw, however, clearly, 
that no fondness for peculiarity, but an inveterate 
propensity to manage and rule everything, led her 
to bespeak her own coffin, and settle its character 
sad price. Ma chere mere seemed to find the whole 
business perfectly natural; and said to me, as soon as 
the joiner was gone, " These workpeople are always 
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greedy animals; one must make the closest bugai 
with them; but their fox shall not bite my goose." 
On this she proceeded to give the orders for heel 
funeral. She dictated, and I wrote, how the whole] 
should be arranged ; how many pounds of confectioi 
should be purchased, and so on. She ordered n 
messenger to be sent to the pastor of her parish, to 
request him to come the next day to Ramm. 
will," she said, "die as becomes a Christian." All 
these things being settled, she expressed much s; 
faction, and asked me to give her somewhat to drinl 
"The old beverage," said she, "I am grown qui 
tired of. I would fain have something dlfTerent, botfl 
I know not what." 

A lucky thought occurred to me, and I hastened 
to say, "I have a receipt for a kind of lemonade; 
properly a kind of toast and water; in a word, a v 
refreshing and excellent drink. I-et me make 1 
chere m^re some of that," 

" Do it, Franziska. Thou art not without ri 
Something always occurs to thee; and that is a fort 
nate nature. Better to be without comfort thi 
without resources." 

I hastened immediately to Bear, and imparted t 
him my proposition. He was quite delighted witi 
my inventiveness, and began immediately to brei^ 
his composing draught, and my toast and watei 
since both of them were one and the same thing. 
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Bruno in the meantime is in a restless and gloomy 

and LB not free from the delirium of fever, 

'He loves his mother really extremely, and cannot 

reconcile himself to the idea of her dying. Bear 

endeavours to paciJy him with kind words and hopes. 

Hagar is much about him, but this seems to irritate 

He treats her harshly, but she bears all with 

ivish servility. How deep must a woman have 

sunk before she can suffer herself to be 8o treated, 

and like a hound creep fawning to the foot which 

kicks it away ! How unlike to this spirit of a slave 

free but unassuming mind with which an 

loored and beloved wife devotes herself to the 

jject of her pure devotion. Poor Hagar! 

Ma chere mere cannot bear Hagar, and she shrinks 

im her sharp and penetrating eye, " She is cer- 

'.j his Dulcinea," said Ma chere mi-re yesterday 

" I shall speak to Bruno upon it. I cannot 

.y with anything of the sort." 

composing draught is now ready, and I will 
:h it. God help me! It seems to me as if I was 
i.Jplaying a deceitfid part towards Ma chere mere, 
ud that is very uncomfortable to me. 



It is done ! It s 
r all being lost. 



Later. 

:cedcd, but it was within a hair 
s I received the cup with the 
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draught out of Bear'e hand, I said, " Bear, thou art, 
however, quite sure that this will not sleep her to 
death?" 

"Dost thou think I am a quack, Fanny?" 

" God forbid ! thou art jEsculapius himself; but — 
but — oh! Bear, it goes hard with me to deceive 
her." 

" Hadst thou rather that she loses her reason, or 
that she has a stroke? My little Fanny, it won't do 
to hesitate. Do it quickly, and then it is done the 
easiest. With the help of God this draught will 
save her." 

I went to Ma chere m^re, and gave her the cup, 
while I said as confidently as possible, " Here, Ma 
chere m^e, is my cordial." 

"Ah! that is famous!" sSid she, raised herself, 
tasted the draught, started, and made a wry face. 
" What is this for a cursed gallimathias that thou 
hast stirred together, Franziska?" she exclaimed; 
" it tastes actually poisonous." She fixed at the 
same time one of her keenest looks on me. Had 
I had a poison-cup in my innocent hand, 1 could 
not have trembled more or looked more criminal. 

" Thou unlucky Bear," thought I, nearly ready 
to cry, " now must I empty the cup myself to testify 
ray innocence, even if I shoidd sleep till the day 
of judgment for it." 
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" God have mercy on thee," continued Ma chere 
mere, with the same look, " if thou art in conspiracy 
with thy husband to deceive me!" 

" And if it was so," said I, as I tlirew my free 
arm round her neck, and kissed her, and wet her 
cheek with tears; "if it was indeed so, woiild not 
you, mother, he so good to your chUdren as to take 
the draught for their sakes; and believe them, that 
though it tastes somewhat unpleasant, it will only do 
you good !" 

Ma chere mere looked at me for a moment seri- 
OQsIy but friendly, and then said, " Thou art an 
aitfiil woman, Franziska, and a good child, and 
knoweat how to manage the old one; and for this 
quality she loves thee, and will now do as thou 
wishest, come of it M-hat will. Skal, my child!" 
And with one draught she emptied the cup. 

I embraced her, thanked her, and wept in my 
joy. She patted me kindly on the check, and seemed 
lo experience pleasure in seeing herself beloved. 
I ran in triumph to Bear, and shewed him the empty 
cup. 

"Ay, ay," said he, " I thought it would pass, and 
the draught not taste so bad neither; by my troth, 
it was not easy to prepare it." 

" Thou conceited Bear ! " I interrupted him ; " cease 
to boast of thy abominable draught." And I now 
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related to him what had passed; and I must do him 
the justice to say that he changed the praises o£ 
his drink into glorifications of myself. I cherish 
^ quiet hope that the draught aheady operates. Ma 
chere mere does not indeed sleep, but she is stilL' 
It is nine o'clock. I shall to-night watch by her. 




Eleven o'clock. 
Now she sleeps. God be praised, she sleeps sound 
and well! It is a pleasure to see her sleeping. 
Bear has driven every one in the house to bed. No 
one dare stir; it is as still as a grave. Hu! ho^ 
came that word into my pen? I erase it. I watcb' 
in Ma chere mare's chamber with Elsa, whose inde- 
fatigable Eeal I can but admire. Bear sits within 
with Bruno, in order to keep him as quiet as possible 
while they await the result of the sleep. He hu 
the best hopes. That we may maintain the greatest 
possible silence. Bear and I have agreed to telegraph 
the slightest change in Ma ch^re mere by small 
strips of paper, which I write upon, and stick in the 
keyhole ; and in the mean time, to keep myself 
awake, I employ myself in drawing Blsa's profile, 
which in the ether-like background of the lamp- 
light stands dark, sharp as if cut in stone, and' 
immoveably turned towards and gazing 
•leeper. 
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Two o'clock. 

Ma chere mere still Bleeps; sleeps deep, and 
r perspires profusely, I have telegraphed this to Bear. 
"Good sign," he has telegraphed back. God be 
I praised! now I hope all is well. 

Elsa's portrait is like. The original sits yet on 
the same spot, and looks immoveably in the same 
j direction. 

Four o'clock. 
Elsa has just come to me, and whispered in ray 
}• ear with a scarce perceptible voice, " Do you think 
[her life will be saved? Do you think she will 
wake?" 

" Yea; I believe it with certainty," 
"If she dies, I will die too." 
"Why BO, dear Elaa?" 

'* What should I do here on the earth without 
I her? And then — she must have some one in heaven 
I to wait on her, and be at hand day and night." 
" She will then be with God's angels, Elsa." 
" Yes, dear Madam; but they cannot fall so exactly 
I into her humours as I can. They have not lived with 
t her forty years as I have." 

Elsa returned to her post, and took her former 

position. I saw again the dark profile on the clear 

[ background. Elsa's faithful, mountain-fast devotion 

r touched me deeply, and reminded me of Goethe's 

VOL. II. H 
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words — " It is not our merit only, but their truth, 
which often Becures to us the hearts of otherB," 



Six o'clock. 
Ma chere mere still sleeps; sleeps sound, and by 
the in-streaming daylight her countenance looks 
awfully pale. Think only if she should sleep her 
last sleep! Bear and I have had a brisk correspond- 
ence on this long sleep through the keyhole. Will 
you have a specimen of it? for with the whole of it 
I will not burden the post. 
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But enough of this child's play. 

Nine o'clocit. 
Away with coffin, confections, and fiineral! 
ch^re m^e has awoke, is quiet, quite sensible, and 
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feels quite well, though extremely faint. Eeai 
guarantees her life. We have embraced right and 
left in our joy. And Bruno! I must weep as I saw 
him clasping Bear'a knees. I will love Bruno, for 
he can love. Ma cbere mere herself seems some- 
what astonished, but quiet and satisfied. I gave 
her just now her tea. As she took the cup out of 
my hand, she looked at me with a kind and roguish 
coontenance, and gave me a little blow on the cheek. 
She is again gone to sleep, and I will now also allow 
myself a little rest. 

Eleven o'clock. 
All goes on well, extremely well; we shall all be 
quickly quite right, except that I shall contract a 
home-sickness for my bttle Roscnvik. Ma chere 
mere recovers her strength rapidly, and can already 
stand again; but she will not go hence till Bruno 
is well enough to accompany her to Carlsfors, and 
earlier I am not to be allowed to return home. 
"Patience!" says Bear. A detestable word. It is 
exactly when I hear it that I become impatient. In 
the mean time I send off this letter, embrace thee, 
and thank God for that which is. 




CHAPTER XV. 



Ramm, September IGlh. 
Has it never happened to you, Maria, that you have 
regarded a certain person, exactly as Robinson CruBOC 
regarded his island, eis a sterile ground, and suddenly, 
a chance, a little voyage of discovery has made you, ^ 
like the said Robinson, aware of a lovely region, 
rich in the most excellent and delicious productions? 
Voyages of discovery in the world which we call 
" Man," turn out, very likely, as into other regions, 
often ill enough, and the explorer, not seldom, re- i 
mains sticking, like Captain Ross, in the ice; bat me ] 
have they most frequently conducted into a plcasaid ] 
country. So to-day. Will you follow me in a voyage , 
of such discovery ? My island is called I^agman Hok. | 
Behold him planted on a stool, like a fir tree on J 
its rock, in Ma chere mfere's room at Ramm. See I 
there also, sunk in a deep stuffed chair, like a bird I 
in its nest, the lively Miss Hcllevi Hausgiebel. See, ] 
stately, and only like herself. Ma ch^re mere, leai 
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back in one comer of her sofa; see Bruno, like a 
beautiful night, darkening and adorning the other 
sofa comer. See, farther, two every-day figures 
sitting faithfully together like a pair of turtle doves, 
or a bear and his bearess. Sec comfort in the room, 
and satisfactioii on the faces of the people, and hear 
what in the twilight of the evening rolls lightly from 
the heart, over the tongue, and now reaches thy ear. 

Miss Hausgiehel. Uncle Hcik! you look this even- 
ing so thoroughly finished and perfect, that I feel 
myself quite oppressed by it. It would really do me 
good, if you would but in this twilight make con- 
fession of some little weakness. For instance, I am 
persuaded that you have in some Uttle thing a slight 
touch of covetonsness. Every man has such a one, 
I am convinced, if he will hut honestly hunt it out. 

Ma chere m^e. ' Sweep first before your own door, 
before you sweep before your neighbours;' says the 
proverb. Begin with yourself. Cousin Hausgiebel, 
and confess your sins. 

Miss Hausgiebel. I, poor sinful mortal, confess 
from the bottom of my heart that I have a hankering 
after pins and waste paper, which approaches to a 
real avarice. 

Lagman Hok (gravely). And I know nothing on 
earth which are so dear to me as bottles, be they 
foil or empty, and it is with the greatest difficulty 
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that I prevent myself boxing the ears of a 
when he breaks one. 

Miss Hatisgiehel. Ha! glorious! glorious! mydear* 
excellent uncle. Hear, you good people there do 
neither better nor worae than us. Confess obligingly 
your sins. Tour avarice, good Doctor? 

Bear flaconic). Paper! 

Misf Hausgiebel. Good, therefore the fewer pre- 
scriptions. But we cannot live without them. 
Madame Werner, yours? 

Framiska. Needles and thread. 

Miss Hausgiebel. You, Madame Maasfeld, wont 
you throw your contribution into onr little collec- 
tion? 

Ma chire Wre. Why not? But I am afraid it 
would be quite too much if I threw all my covetous- 
nesg into the scale. So content yourselves with what 
I do not otherwise willingly give away — with ends 
of ribbon and old linen. But remember, my friends, 
'He who does not waste a penny, gets two;' *He 
who wins more than he wastes, soon has a dining- 
room.' ' He who gathers, has.' 

There was a short pause. ITic turn came to Bruno, 
to confess his innocent failings; but whether he had 
none such, and that sounds abominable, or whether 
he had paid no attention to our gossip, he sheT 
disposition to 'shrive himself, and none of us felt a 
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desire to require it of bim. He sate with downcast 
eyea, sunk into himself, and supported his bound- 
up head on his hand. Lagman Hok broke the 
embarrasBtng silence, and replied to Ma ch^re mare's 
words — " Madame Mansfeld is quite right, we must 
every one, in his own way, be a gatherer." 

Miss Hmtsgiebel. Take care, uncle, that yon do 
not make out that our sins are virtues. You know, 
it is written, that we must lay up our treasures there 
where no thief breaks in and steals. 

Lagman Hok. Much there, but a little also here. 
One agrees very well with the other, if one looks 
well at the thing. 

Ma chh-e mere. I am just of that opinion. 

Franzisktt. What is the whole human race but a 
great procession of seekers and gatherers? But alas! 
how many there are who find nothing, or preserve 
nothing !" 

Lagman Hok. And that, especially, because they 
have not sought and found themselves. At the bottom, 
every man seeks chiefly harmony with himself. But 
you must understand what I mean! 

Framuka. Give us an example, Lagman Hok — 
a living one, if possible; then we may come to a 
clear conception, without much beating about. 

Miss Havsgiebei. You, for instance, worthy uncle, 
have to a certainty found yourself; for never did I 
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see a person so quiet, so secure, and I may also say, 
so wise and good. Tell us how you sought, and how j 
you found yourself. 

Framiska. O yes ! tell us that, good Lagman. 

Logman Hok. Do you know what you ask. of m^ 
ladies^ Nothing less than the grand event of the 1 
history of my life. 

Misit Hamgiebel and Framiska. yes, yes! relate 
us the history of your life. 

Lagman Hok. It is impossible to refuse the request 
of two such amiable ladies; therefore I will begia 
at once with the most difficult confession; for you 
probably are not aware that he who now addresses 
you is — an unsuccessful author! It is well that it is 
now so dork. Well, after the first hard step is 
made, the rest will be easier. 

My father was a meritorious writer, and educated 
me to tread in the same path. My endowments 
seemed to foster his wishes. I early wrote poenu, 
dramatic pieces for name-days and birth-days; and 
received sweetmeats and praise, and already saw afar 
off the laurel crown. I was brought up surrounded 
by the works of poets. I read them through and 
through, till I knew them by rote, and look their 
thoughts for my own. My parents were ambitious, 
and my domineering desire of distinction was by 
them yet more stimulated. Some of my poetical 
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ipfa met with approbation from the public, and 
praise in the newspapers; and through this, intoxi- 
cated, as well as by the encouragement of my parenta 
md the encomiums of my young friends, amongst 
whom was most prominent one young and sanguine 
man, named Lerche, I resolved, like Byron, with 
one spring to plant myself on the summit of the 
PamasBUB of the present age. I wrote a Tragedy 

in five acts, and wait a moment. I must linger 

a little over this hour of apparent happiness. Really 
great poets possess, as I believe, a certain reflective 
repose, even in the moment of composition. They 
are given up to their subject, and embody themselves 
with it in a sacred earnestness. When they contem- 
plate that which they have produced, they are 
rather disposed to feel dissatisfied than satisfied with 
their creations. This proceeds from their deep 
comprehension of the greatness of life. It is'cxactly 
because they feel it thus, that they are great. Little 
apirits, writers who are enraptured with themselves 
and their works, should tremble, and call to mind 
the words of Boilcau — 



I feared nothing as I wrote my tragedy. I was 
I transported, and held my enthusiasm for that of the 
^ public. 1 marched with great strides to and fro in 
Bmjr chamber, declaiming my verses. At effective 
b2 
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passages, that is, such as appeared effective to me, I 
stood still, and listened to the acclamations of the 
public. They elated me. I leaped for joy, and came 
down again, but not to my senses. The partiality of 
my parents and friends favoured my intoxicatiDii. 
"Thou wilt rise high," said Lerche. I believed it, 
and between myself and immortal honour saw only 
a representation. 

It took place. My hopes were wound up to the 
highest pitch; my tragedy — fell. There was not s 
single clap of approbation. Silence; some hiss 
even laughter. Some days after came the critics, in 
the public papers, who left not a solitary hair on the 
head of my Christiem II., and sought to rob me of 
every hope; ay, of ever being able to win the veriest 
little shriveled leaf of laurel. I knew well that they 
had done the same to many a one before, who 
nevertheless had become a great and renowned 
writer; and I resolved not to suffer myself by such 
means to be frightened from my aim. But in vaia 
did I endeavour to console myself with these thoughts 
of the stupidity of the critics, and the experience of 
great writers ; my annihilating critic was the whole 
public, and what was still worse — myself. That a 
the last tribunal, from which there is no appeal. Yet 
in the first moments after the fall of my Christiem 
I was far reiuoved from this. Humbled, — but more 
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exasperated than humbled, — I determined to do 
battle with the critics, yes, even with the people 
itself; with the first in a bitter reply, with the second 
by yet another tragedy. But then stepped forward 
my never-to-be-Hufficiently-honoured friend, the lady 
of General Mansfeld, here present; and with her 
powerful and Round understaDding, which abeady 
distinguished her in her younger years, held me back. 
"My friend," said she, "better fly than fight ill. 
It is unnecessary to carry wood into the forest; why 
cast butter into the fire which bums you? Let the 
people cry; and see well to it that they are not in the 
right. I do not profess to be a judge of your piece, 
and of such things, but I tell you that it does not 
much please me. It appears to me unnatural. But 
suppose I am wrong, and the people are wrong; 
good; — then will your piece probably one day receive 
justice. That, I believe, has happened before now, 
both with books and men. But if you find, after 
sufficient proof, that the people are right, then give 
up your piece; it will do no good to fight for it; and 
if you have written a bad piece, well, you may yet 
write a better. And if you cannot do that, then you 
are not fit for an author, and — what then? Are you 
on that account a bad man? Do not many other 
ways stand open to become an able and happy 
member of society? Dear Htik, only take care that 
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you open your eyes at the right time. It is bo well I 
to make the first injury the last, and to receive the 
bitter teaching n-ith thankfulness." 

I took the words of my valued friend to heart, 
went home, and reflected in deep silence on my 
unsuccessful tragedy. There fell a veil from ray 
eyes. I had not been prudent enough to avoid 
becoming intoxicated, but I was not bo mad as 
not to become sober again. I saw clearly that my 
tragedy only resembled those of Schiller, in the same 
degree that apes resemble men; and I threw it into 
the fire. For the rest, it was not easy for mc to take 
my resolution in this matter. I had prepared myself 
for the field of literature, yet I discovered more and 
more my want of creative power, of the poetic 
faculty. I had no inclination to another employ- 
ment ; I knew not what to undertake, — what I should 
become. I had lost the rudder, and my bark was 
the sport of the wares. To this was added the 
disappointment and distress of my parents; the long 
faces of my friends; and their "Poor Hiik!" Even 
Lerche sighed "Poor Hbk!" This was not to be 
endured. Then came again my excellent young 
friend, and procured me from my parents pcrniiBsion 
to travel in foreign countries; to drive, as she said, 
the affair out of my heart. 

I travelled — often on foot, for my means were 
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small — tlirough a great part of Europe; travelled 
two years; saw life in manifold forms, thought, and 
compared. My misfortune in the world of fancy 
had strengthened my underetanding, and the suffer- 
ing which I had experienced inspired nie with an 
urgent desire to comprehend that which everywhere, 
and in all circumstances of life, with a certain degree 
of cultivation, gives to existence peace and indepen- 
dence. Amongst niany observations which I made, 
I will only allude to one, trivial as it may appear, 
because it became of the highest importance to me 
in life. The world is rich in the excellent and the 
beautiful. Truly to comprehend, to value, and to 
admire the beautiful, is a great medium of ennoble- 
ment, of peace, of happinens. Should the proud 
passion to create, which reigns in so many young 
and active souls, change itself into a desire for 
discernment, into a capacity to admire the beautiful 
and the excellent, — then would their restlessness be 
converted into repose, the world would contain a less 
amount of presumptuous and dissatisfied men, and 
feeble productions of art; and the really great talents 
would find more admirers, and would rise higher. 
Artists and connoisseurs are necessary to each other, 
and mutually elevate each other. The best and 
happiest men I found amongst those who united 
with a useM regulated activity in the middle ranks 
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of life, a sublime feeling for the beautiful, and a 
capacity to enjoy the noblest creations of art. 

After my two years of travel and observatioD, I 
returned, sound in soul and body, and began a new 
career of life. Yet I renounced not literature 
the contrary, the more my situation in life became 
determined, with a more intimate Iotc did I attach 
myself to this life-giving fountain. But I bad leame< 
to know myself. I strove no longer for the artist' 
renown, for the crown of laurel and of thorns; bo 
I sought to perfect in me the enlightened lover and 
judge of art. I desired that, even if I myself could 
not produce the beautiful, no one should exceed 
in the skill thoroughly to estimate and to enjoy it. 
And I can say, that in this I have not been alto- 
gether disappointed. Since I have renounced a vain. 
endeavour, and learned to know my one talent, I 
have become peaceful and happy. I am now old, 
and every year removes me farther from the world, 
but not from the eternal beauty which thus inex- 
haustibly renews itself in ever- varying forma. I 
hang with firm love thereon; it endows my heart 
with new youth; it prevents my thoughts growing 
grey with my hairj and inspires me with a hope, 
that hereafier in the true native land of beauty, I 
shall become one of its not unworthy worshippers." 

So spoke the old man, and from his mild blue 
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eyes glanced a lively satiBfaction. We thanked him 
heartily, and I exclaimed — somewhat thoughtlessly, 
— " Oh ! I wish that all men, as well as those who 
have found as those who have not found, before they 
depart from this theatre of action, would make their 
confessions. I am certain that no book would be 
pleasantcr or more beneficial than a collection of 
such autobiographies. They would become good 
guidance for the inquirers in life. But Miss Haus- 
gicbcl! will you not at once throw in your contri- 
bntion? I will undertake to sketch it out. You 
certainly are one of those who have sought and have 
already found." 

" I cannot say wholly no to that," answered Miss 
Hausgiebcl; "although much yet remains to be done 
before I have obtained fiill satisfaction with myself. 
Tet I have already foimd far more in the world than 
I dreamed of in my youth, and if you, worthy friend, 
■will hear a tedious history, I will willingly relate it 
to you." 

"' I have passed through no great misfortunes ; have 
to complain of no great disappointments. I have gone 
quietly enough through my world, hut I have suffered 
ennui, merciless ennui, and therefore can truly say 
that I have borne the heaviest burden in the world. 
My father was a man of honour, upright and true. 
All the Hausgiehels in a direct descending line have 
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been of this character; loving the right even to J 
inflexibility; straightforward in bodily bearing and 1 
in principles; swerving neither to the right hand J 
nor to the left; and I know not how it has happened.l 
that I have become so unworthy a descendant from my I 
honour-meriting ancestors. My father, as observed, I 
had an admirable moral character, and therefore i 
he now happy in heaven; but he had extremelj' J 
strict, and old-fashioned notions regarding the edo- I 
cation of women. He believed, for instance, that it J 
was good for young maidens to suffer tedium, or a 
it was called, to be bridled. He was a sworn foe of | 
ail those things which he called vanity; in the cata- i 
logue of which stood many an innocent pleasure. 
He abhorred also pedantic learnedness in women; 
but in this rubric was a multitude of useful and I 
happiness -conferring varieties of knowledge laid j 
under the bann. Above all things he prized household | 
virtues, but those again were confined to a 
circle. We must weave, spin, sew, attend to the. 
kitchen and domestic affairs ; study Kaisa Warg,* 
and any other book he saw with great displeasure in . 
the house ; and by such means prepare ourselves to | 
become able wives and mistresses of famiUes. He i 
himself maintained a strict oversight over me and 
my five sisters. My sisters wove, I spun; each one ] 

* Kiiu Warg, nuthoris of a eooker; -Ixiok mucli uied ■□ Sweden. 
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ift turn had to attend to the kitchen for a week. 
Well, the day weut over; agreeable it was not. I 
especially found it often insupportably long, particu- 
brly as I advanced in years. My spinning appeared 
to me wholly useless, as I knew that we possessed 
property. 

Tears flew by. With the exception of some old 
rations, strangers were never seen in our house. 
The sisters wove, and I spun — I confess it, with 
ever-wearier hand. The emptiness of my soul and of 
my life oppressed me; I had often vapours and tears, 
X knew not wliy. The good aunt Anna Stina, who 

ipplied the place of mother to us, was a genuine 
_Bausgiehel, and obeyed in all things the will of 
lier brother; but, for the rest, was very kind to us. 

le had constantly on her tongue, ' Advice to my 
Daughter," and often preached to us in the words: 

Our tiouiehold.-ttiat [< our republic -. 
Our polilio, tbe loikltit— elc. 

"We lived on a remote estate in the country. Life 
in the country may be one of the richest on earth; 
but it may also be one of the poorest. If the great 
book of Nature be opened to the eye of him who 
XeBides there, and illumined with the light of heaven, 
from his little knoll he can see and enjoy all the 

"Ad*ies lo mj DBuglUer," ■ poem of ilic celebrnwd Swiidisb 
m Anna Leogren. 
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glory of the world; but if he see in Nature only 
the potato field which gives him food, then is this 
golden vein closed for him, and he himself stands, 
like the potato plant, fast rooted in the earth. Our 
family was much in this condition. I must, however, 
except myself. The order of nature early attracted 
my admiration, its particular objects awoke my desire 
of possession. I was early, though secretly, a col- 
lector of plants, stones, and shells. We must often 
accompany my father on the long rounds which 
took, in order to see how his com prospered. 
must have been very ediiying to have seen how we 
went along in a row like a flock of snipes, sometimes 
in the heat of the sun, sometimes in the wet. I, in 
the mean time, was very often left behind, lost in 
observation of some plant, or of some small inst 
On account of this, as well as of my reveries, I 
afterwards often rallied, in a manner which, though 
it was very gentle, yet wounded my sensitive feeling 
of honour deeply. My father often amused hii 
with throwing off little family pictures, such as 
house was to present in the fiiture.* For instance, 
he would say, ' Anna Maria winds, Lotte weaves, 
Lizzy goes and gives out sugar and spice for dinner, 
Josephs spins, Grete feeds tlie fowls;' and at the 
end of the family-picture always came, ' and Hellevi 
sits and gazes at the sun,' or some such unprofitabl* 
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proceeding, which conclusion always took such effect 
on me that I burst into tears. To be the only useless 
member of the family! no, that was far too insup- 
portable, far too humbling. When now came my 
Teek of housekeeping, I gingled my keys actively, 
to let my father hear how zealously I discharged the 
duties of my office. Ah! it was all to no purpose! 
In the next family-sketch it was still the same; 'and 
Hellevi sits and ga^es at the sun.' In my family it 
was the fixed and perpetual adage — 'HelleTi will 
sever make a good housekeeper — and then what is 
die fit forT In this belief died my father and my 
atuit; in this belief yet lire my sisters. 

"I have stated how we spent the days, I must now 
my a word on the evenings. At seven o'clock my 
&ther assembled us every evening in his room. We 
nte there, employed on our sewing and embroidery, 
and that roimd a great circular table with two candles, 
■bout which there generally fell out some contention. 
My father sate at some distance &Dm us, at a little 
table, with an eye-shade before him, and read aloud 
to us. This should have been a great pleasure to us; 
but, in the first place, the French history on which 
"we were, I know not how long engaged, was of a 
very old edition; and in the next, ray father's mode 
Off reading was extremely slow and monotonous. 
When now in autumn and winter evenings the rain 
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and snow beat against the windows, and the storm 
without howled its mournful song to the heavy 
long-drawn-out words within, no dne need wonder 
that the spirit of sleep became mighty in us, that 
we nodded to one another, as in rivalry, over our 
embroidery. When one of ub resigned ourselves to 
the overpowering influence of Morpheus, then winked' 
and blinked aunt Anna Stina waggishly across to 
rest, as much as to say, 'There! the sister's gone!' 

"At nine o'clock all were aroused, as well 
waking as the sleeping, by my father pushing 
his chair; and we drew, one after another — the" 
precedence of age being, in the Hausgiebel family, 
ever held sacred — into the eating-room to supper. 
This was moderate, and did not last more than ten 
minutes. Hence we returned again to my father's 
room, where we must continue till the clock struck 
ten. During this time we were not to work, but 
exclusively to devote ourselves to conversation. 
Every one of us had her appointed ])lace in the 
room. Mine was by the stove, where the warmth 
made me some recompense for the frost which 
reigned in the discourse; for all circumstances which 
might have lent a living Interest to it, were strongly 
interdicted; and when I, at times, dared to step on 
the forbidden ground, I was speedily warned off it 
again, with the remark that women had nothing to 
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do with such suhjecta. Our conversation might 
touch upon nothing hut the little occurrences of the 
day, especially those within the house ; of acquain- 
tance, genealogies, and matters of husiness. This 
made, according to my taste, a meagre entertainment, 
ind gladly would I have stayed away; but we were 
oeither allowed to do that, nor to he silent .during 
fliis conversation hour, but every one must say 
When any one of us had not opened 
Lth for some time, she was called upon in a 
Toice to say aomething. In order to vary 
a little our entertainment, my father sometimes took 
out an old casket in which lay a number of curiosities, 
vhich had, probably for the twentieth time, been 
laid out one after another, turned about, and con- 
templated. It was a misfortune that my father never 
would cease to regard us as tittle children ; but the 
little cksps and rings ; the profiles of grandfather and 
grandmother; the little bos with the feathers of the 
canary-bird in it, which delighted the maiden of 
nine years old; the magic Lintem, which had excited 
her whole curiosity; could not possibly interest the 
woman of five-and-twenty, now compelled to stand 
by, and regard the contents of the casket with a 
weary and indifierent gaze. 

"I obser\'ed that in the conversation hour, after 
supper, we must always say something, though we 
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were not allowed to say what we would. Hei 
often arose the most ridiculous little miseriee. 
esample may give a conception of these. My siate 
and myself had one day seen how & little herd of 
vagabond sucking pigs had come swarming into the 
court-yard, and how they were chased round by the , 
three ^d-dogs. This precious event of real Uft^j 
we hoarded np in our ^thAil memories the wholpH 
day through, in order to season the evening's con- 
versation. By chance we come this evening into my 
father's room, not in a connected line, but with 
sundry breaks and pauses. Anna Maria, who took 
her place first, told the story of the little pigs and 
the dogs; the same did Lotte, who came after her; 
the same Lizzy, who came after her; the same 
Josephs, who came after her; the same also Grete, 
who came after her. As I at length came and took 
my place by the stove, and began to relate the story 
of the swine, — my father interrupted me somewhat 
tartly, and said, ' Yes! this story I now hear for the 
sixth time.' 

" I confess that this made a strong impression on 
ine, and more than ever shewed me the narrowness 
of our potato-plantation sort of existence. When 
my father two years afterwards died, and my good 
aunt found it quite natural that we should continue 
to live in the same way without prospect of change*. 
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then gazed Hellevi actually up at the suu, and aajd, 
' No, thou beautiful, all-quickening sun, the world 
which thou iUuminest cannot be so narrow, the life 
which thou awakest cannot be so poor. The wells 
of life and of virtue gush not up merely in the 
Idtchen and the cellar. No; out to thee, out into 
the free air, into the beauty of the divine world!' 
I knew already what I would; I knew my talent 
and my place, and everlasting thanks be to the 
worthy man, to the good and wise guardian, who 
extended his hand, and spite of the opposition which 
my independent proceeding had raised in the Haus- 
giebei family, enabled me to achieve my object. I 
was seven- and-twenty years of age, gave myself out 
as thirty, took the Bird's Nest on lease, and so 
arranged my affairs that in a few years I could 
purchase it. How I have settled myself there, you, 
my friends, know. For these ten years have I there 
every day lifted my eyes to the sun, even when it 
has been veiled in clouds, and praiaed it, and the 
magnificent world; and for this, receive my thanks, 
my guardian and excellent imcle ! " 

A tear pearled itself in the li\'ing eye of Miss 
Hellevi as she extended her hand to Lagman Hok, 
who affectionately pressed and kissed it. 

"And Bumma et facit of all this," said Ma chiJre 
m^re, " is, that there is nothing ao bad out of which 
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} do but receive it in 1 



good may not am 
right way." 

Framiaka, Yes; but why do so few hit the i 
way ? All would willingly do it. 



Lagnmn Hok. Over the c 



; of this, ■ 



read a long litany. Above all, men may ascribe this 
failure to themselves, to their own want of courage, 
to their want of bravery in the sense in which the 
ancients used the word. "We suspect not what power 
and elasticity the Creator has implanted in human 
nature. We have not the courage boldly to resign, 
not the courage to break resolutely forth. We will 
not capitulate, we will not sally, till the garrison 
perishes of hunger, or the enemy Death comes and 
takes the whole by storm. 

" Devilishly well said," muttered Bear. 

Here Bruno raised himself, silent, and lost 
thought. All stood up, and the strangers prepared 
for their departure. Miss Hellevi stood at a window. 
I went to her, and expressed my admiration of 
Lagmim Hbk. " That is really a most admirable 
and interesting man!" 

"What would you say then," replied the lively 
Miss Hausgiebel, " if you knew him as I know him. 
If you knew his active labours for the good of men; 
how he works in silence to serve talentful but poor 
artiste, and brings their productions to the light. 
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I. He is certainly one of the noblest and best of 
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" He can make a will for one of my ten daughtera," 
thought I. It was long since I had thought of my 
ten daughters, but after the conversation of this 
evening I thought much of them. 

18M. 

God be praised! I have a prospect of getting 

home. They talk of to-morrow and the nest day. 

I yearn with my whole heart after my Httlc Eosenvik. 

This mansion is large and noble, but I am not 

:-Comfortahle here. It is too gloomy, and a horrible 

ijmmber of jackdaws clamour everlastingly on the 
old tower. I am in a melancholy mood, and I fancy 
I get continually more and more hke an old family 
]iortrait which hangs in my room. Bruno and Ma 
ra^re are much together. They say little, but 
ippear to be happy when they see one another and 

dt in the same room. Bruno seems to have listened 
to Ma chere mere's scruples regarding Hagar; and 
nnce Bruno is better, Hagar is Uttle to be seen. 

.3nino wins my heart wholly by his great tendemeM 

^'towards his mother. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



Rosenvik, Septeynber ZOih, 18—. 
I came hither laet evening. I cannot tell you how 
happy I am to be here again; how delighted I am 
with my rooms, my cotton furniture; with what plea- 
sure this morning I greeted the hole in the window 
cttrtain, and saw the day stream in through it I 
drink in the air of my home in long deep breaths; 
for the atmosphere of a beloved home has a peculiar, 
a refrefihing and affecting charm. I have darted 
hither and thither the whole day like a flame of fire, 
on the ground-floor and into the cellar, into the 
, bam and garden : I have scolded and praised. With 
Sissa, and all that she has had under her hands, I 
am extremely contented, but the houBcmaid is dis- 
orderly, and she must hear of it. Audumbla has got 
a calf, a bold little fellow, which afl is proper I have 
named Bor, I have greeted my flowers, and stood in 
.wonder to see them so fresh, and so carefiilly tended. 
It touched me deeply t« find that Serena had been here 
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regularly twice in the week to look after them. Dear, 
amiable Serena! I loved my flowers; I kissed them, 
they were so beautiful. I have cut cauliflowers for 
supper. In the day it bad rained a little, and all 
in the garden stood fresh and full of fragrance, 
although the frost had toucbed hero and there a 
leaf with yellow. It is now evening, and I sit down 
to my writing-table. I have seen tbc swans furrow 
the Bur^e of the quiet lake, aa they drew towards 
their nest on Svanii. I have gazed on the grey walls 
of Bamm, within which I have lately passed through 
ao much. I am happy and thankfiil. I await the 
I return of my Bear from the city, where he has been 
the whole day, and have prepared for bim my little 
feast. A duck from the Helga shall display itself 
large as life on our little tabic, and in its train shall 
die cauliflowers and the freshest salad find them- 
lelves. Pancakes with raspberry jam will follow 
them with an agreeable grace. As the evening is 
cold, I have caused the sitting-room to be warmed, 
and Bear's well-lined dressing-gown and slippers to be 
displayed before the fire in due state. I will spoil him; 
and while I am yet waiting for the good man, 1 will 
describe to you some of the scenes of yesterday. 

Lagman Hbk came to Ramm in order to accom- 
pany Ma ch^re mSre to Carlsfors. We took our 
breakfast 'en famille, during which the carriages 
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drove up. The weather was beautiful, and we wi 
all in high Bpirits. Hagar assisted with the packing^ 
but concealed herself behind the peoph 
chere mere with a lofty and proud bearing appeared 
upon the steps. Bruno conducted his mother to has. 
carriage. She had not entered it before the horsM 
shied at the sight of a wagon, M-hich, covered with 
a black cloth, drove slowly into the court. Bruno 
shouted vehemently for it to stop. The wagon 
halted, and the driver came forward to Ma cheii 
mere. It was Master Svensson, and the wagon 
brought the coffin which Ma chere mere had order« 
and which, singularly enough, every one till thiij 
moment had forgotten to countermand. 

This extraordinary rencounter threw us into the 
utmost coniusion. Ma cheie mere waa the first to 
recover presence of mind, and with a loud Toice aha 
said to the joiner — " Good Master, I have this 
as you see, reckoned without the host. I thought tw 
die, but it pleased the Lord to let me live; pn 
be his will. But delayed is not defrayed! The col 
will serve mc another time. At all events, I abide 
by the agreement for the price; and as to the feast, 
why, Master Svensson, I invite you to a feast of con- 
gratulation at Carslfors on Sunday. And now, 
can carry the coffin carefully thither, I am on 
way there myself. 
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Master Svensson was in great perplexity. His 
Iiorfie was tired, and besides that, he had still busi- 
in another direction. " Well, well," said Ma 
tiiixe m^e, " let the coffin, for the present, remain 
Itere where it is. I mil send for it one of these 

Bruno called Hagar, said something to her; and 
St his beck came some people who lifted the coffin 
from the wagon, and under the wagoner's guidance 
■bore it into the house. " Mark my words," said 
Sagar, as she went past me, " disaster will soon 
s into this house. This coffin will not be borne 
empty out of it." 

I would willingly have addressed some kind ex- 
pressions to Hagar at parting, for she was unhappy, 
and had shewn herself friendly towards me, but this 
■cene and Hagar's words confounded me; and by 
Uie time that I had again collected my thoughts, she 
was gone, and Ma chSre mite called to me impa- 
tiently to come. 

Lagman Hbk drove on first in his dcsobligeant in 
order to clear the way. Then came Ma chere mere 
Hdth Bruno in her great family carriage, into which 
■he had taken Elsa; and Bear and I closed t)ie train 
le cabriolet. We arrived happily. It was beau- 
tiful to see Jean Jacques and Jane Maria standing in 
full dress in the gate, which they had adorned with 
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festival garlands for the reception of the expected 
ones. It was beautiful to see how the servants and 
the mulUtiide of tenants and dependants crowded 
round Ma cherc mtire as she descended from the 
carriage. Deep emotion and joy appeared in herself 
to soften down her customary pride of hearing, aa 
supported on the arm of her son, and accompanied 
by a midtitude of people uttering blesBingB and 
prayers for her happiness, she slowly ascended the 
steps before the house. When she arrived at the 
top, she stood, turned round, and made a sign as 
if she desired silence. AAer she had hemmed several 
times as if she would clear her voice, she made the 
following harangue. 

"My dear friends, servants, and people! It is widt 
great joy that I see you here once more assembled 
round me, since I wish to announce to yon that it 
has pleased the Almighty to restore to me my soa 
Bruno Mansfcld; who has been long absent, but is 
now returned, and whom you see standing at my 
right hand. He it is, who lately saved my life at 
the peril of his own ; yes, at the peril of his own ; as it 
pleased God to terriiy my horses with his lightning, 
by which my life was in danger, but through this my 
son was saved; though in effecting this he 
much injured by the horses that he still wears a 
bandage on his head, as you see, my friends. 
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*' My friends, servante, and people 1 I announce to 
you that I have really recognised and owned this man 
to be my only eon Bruno Mansfeld; and I desire 
and demand from you, my friends and servants, that 
yoa conduct yourselves accordingly, and treat him 
in all respects as my rightliil son and heir, and that 
you testily to him all reverence and obedience which 
you have hitherto testified to me ; and I equally hope 
and believe, that my son will prove himself worthy 
thereof, and will shew himself to be an upright and 
good lord to you. And now I pray you, my dear 
friends, that you join with me in imploring the 
blessing of the Lord on his head." 

A hearty "Long Hve Bruno Mansfeld!" burst 
forth at the conclusion of this speech, and the 
multitude rushed up the steps, and pressed round 
Ma ch^re mere and Bruno to shake hands with 
them. But Ma chere mere wisely cut short this 
much too exhausting scene. "Thanks! thanks! my 
dear friends! but you must now excuse it, that my 
son cannot longer linger amongst you, since he is 
yet 80 weak from his wounds that he requires rest. 
But on Sunday we will have a longer chat with 
one another. I invite you all together to come to 
Carlsfors on Sunday as my guests, and to rejoice 
with me. Beer and wine shall flow ; and every one 
who sympathises in my joy, and will drink a skal 
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to my eon, will be heartily welcome. Adieu! adieu! 
my dear cliildrenl" And with this Ma chere mere 
took Bruno's arm and entered the house. 

Bruno was in reality faint and strongly affected, 
and Ma chcre mere was inexpressibly amiable in her 
tenderness and care for him. She seemed to have 
received her youth again, as she herself put Bruno's 
chamber in order, and made his bed herself. She 
was therewith as happy as a joyfid young mother. 

Bruno spent several hours alone in his own room. 
When he returned to us again he was very pale; 
but under the influence of his mother's gladness he 
became every moment more cheerful and handsome; 
and this worked wonderiuUy on us all. Ma chere 
m^re had entreated Bear and myself most warmly 
to spend the evening with them; but I could not be 
truly happy till we rolled on our way beneath the 
beams of the moon towards our beloved Rosenvik. 
When I at length found myself in my own i 
at home, I leaped for very joy, and embraced and 
kissed my little Sissa, who returned my embrace 
with heart and soul. Bear stood and laughed. Thia 
morning the good man betook himself to Carlafors 
before he proceeded to the city, and sent me thence 
these lines : — 

" Few words are better than none, and 1 am 
desirous that my Fanny should rejoice with me that 
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all stands well here. Bmao is fas bener to-djiT. 
Ma chere mere has not been so full of the freshness 
and enjojiaeDt of life for many years. I am to 
rejoice, — rejoice over the reconciled, oyer the aun- 
abine, oyer my wife; and am, in time and eternity, 
thine — Bear. 

"P. S. — Don't go out to-day, dear Fanny. Ma 
chere m^re s^d that she should fetch thee; but don't 
let her fetch thee. I would willingly spend another 
quiet evening with thee at Rosenvik." 

Go out! No, no, my own Bear; not if the king 
himself come for me. Hist! I hear a carriage. It 
is my king — my Bear! 

Do you remember, dear Maria, a little song which 
begins thus — 

Trual Dot in life, love; 
Truit not in glulneu? 

That would I sing to-day if I had the slightest desire 
to sing at all; but I have not. I threw down my 
pen last evening with such joy, and flew to meet 
my Bear; but the moment I saw him I stood still 
and dumb. He was pale and looked excited, though 
he reached me as cordially as ever his hand. I 
exclaimed, " What ails thee. Bear? Art thou ill?" 
» No." 
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"Has anything Borrowfiil happened? Ah, tell me 
what it is ! " 

" I will tell thee presently," 

That presently came Boon ; for Bear saw my I 
uneasiness, and aa soon as we were in the room 
alone, he seated himself on the sofa, drew me to 
him, put his arm round me, and said quietly and 
tenderly — " It is in a word only a worldly affair, 
my Fanny; a misfortune which I am persuaded thoa 
wilt be able to bear as well as myself, if not indeed 
better. See here. Read it thyself." And he laid 
in my hand a letter. It was from Peter, written 
in evident haste and agitation of mind. It contained 

the intelligence that the house of L and Co., 

in which Bear, on the advice of Peter, had placed 
bis property, was become bankrupt, and to such a 
degree aa gave no hope that the creditors would 
receive the smallest particle of a dividend. Peter'i 
little savings were gone too. What Bear with the 
labours of twenty years had gathered together was 
now in one moment lost for ever! 

" My brother, my dearest brother," so Peter coa* 
eluded bis letter, " what I have lost is little, and '■ 
I well deserved to lose it, because I was not mon 
circumspect; but thou — thou art unfortunate through 
me, and that fills me with despair. This is ths 
bitterest feeling which in my life I ever experienced. 
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If I were not chained licre by the W lawsuit, 

I should fly to thee to throw myself into thy arms, 
and implore thy pardpn." Several lines which fol- 
lowed were most indistinctly written. A epot on 
the paper, eridently caused by a tear, made the last 
word illegible. On this spot Bear riveted his eyes. 
"My poor Peter!" said he, and now rolled forth 
great tears over his pale cheeks. He leaned his head 
against ray bosom, and wept for a moment bitterly. 
I said nothing, but kissed his forehead, and let him 
I feel that I understood him and felt with him. He 
I became more composed, and wc soon began quite 
calmly to talk over this untoward occurrence and 
our own situation. 

" I am now," said Bear, " on the same point on 
which I found myself twenty years ago. The prospect 
of a care-free old age is gone. I wotdd not care for 
myself were I but alone." 

"Bear!" I exclaimed, "wouldst thou be without 

!?" 

"Not for the whole world," answered he; "but 
I wished that thou shouldst partake my prosperity 
and not my poverty." 

"Joy and trouble. Bear! Vowed we not in the 
marriage hour to partake together joy and trouble? 
Ah! comprehend it then, man, that it is my pleasure 
to share thy trouble when it comes, and that there 
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is no real trouble for mc so long as tliou lovest me 

as I love thee." 

I must sketcli no more of this conversation. Thou, 
Maria, wilt easily represent to thyself its continuance. 
Ah, it is indeed so natural, so easy, and bo sweet 
for a wife to let love and comfort stream forth on 
such occasions. Shame on them who could make 
a merit of it; enjoyment is its name. Such moments 
have their own great reward. People never love 
each other so intensely as then. Bear seemed, 
indeed, to fee] it; he understood my devotion — 
understood that at his side neither courage nor joy 
could iail me. He was more aifectionate to me than 
usual — ^he seemed grateful for my tenderness; but 
his brow did not clear itself, it was furrowed with 
a brooding anxiety; and with his hands behind him 
he paced the apartment to and fro. " Poor Peter! 
sighed he at last, " I can uilderatand what he suflfera, 
and he cannot come. I wish I was abli 

'• To go to him," I suddenly added, guessing what 
it was which so oppressed him. "But how canst 
thou be absent from thy patients? 

" I have not many just now, and none which are 
seriously ill. Dr. D. would attend them in my 
absence. Them I could very well leave; but in thia 
moment not — my wife. 

"Oh, set off then, my Bear! the wife is not 
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unreaeonable. Set oft", give Peter peace, and satisfy 
thy own heart. The wife will think of thee; will 
Bee after house and affaire. Don't trouble thyself on 
, that account; she will not be uneasy or impatient; 
^e will maintain the honour of her husband." 

Bear Btrctched out his arms to embrace me ; now 
first his brow cleared itself. Oh, the good man! 
The suffering of his brother had oppressed him more 
than hia own loss. So soon as the journey was 
determined on, he became quiet; and till deep in 
the night we sate and talked over our affairs, and 
how we would settle our plans for the future. That 
ftie joy of my little feast dissolved itself in smoke, 
you may wcU imagine. For the first time since we 
were married was Bear unable to eat, and I could 
not even bear the idea of it. The duck remained 
untouched, but was secretly devoted by me to Bear's 
travelling provision-baaket. Before we went to sleep 
our mindfi were again as full of peace and content 
as if no misfortune had fallen on our house; and we 
closed this day as we had done so many others, with 
thanks to the All-good for our happiness. 

Yesterday Bear set out; first to the city, where 
he must spend the greater part of the day. In the 
evening he would proceed fiirther, and will remain 
away probably a fortnight. That is long. Thus 
left, I sit here and feel that my resolution by no 
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means maintains tlie height to which it mounted in 
the first momente of our miBfortune. But deep it 
shall not sink; that I have reGoIved with myself. 
The change in otir circumstances which goes most to 
my heart is that we must leave our little Rosenvik, 
and set ourselves down fixed and for ever in the 
city. Our means will not allow us any longer to 
have a country residence for the mere enjoyment'» 
sake. In the depth of ray own mind I propose 
again to tench music. Oh, fie upon the tear which 
here has fallen upon the paper! there shall not be 
a second. I know, indeed, that all will succeed and 
succeed well, when one has courage in the soul and 
peace in the heart and the house. How miserable 
it would be of me to be in anxiety about the future, 
possessing as I do one of the best chances of life, my^ 
good and estimable husband. 

Bear desired that our misfortune, for the present, 
should remain unknown in the neighbourhood. I 
will lake care, therefore, to give nobody a suspicion 
of it. I will keep the promise I have given him, 
will be calm, and seek diversion in work. I have 
much to do in the garden. I will plant many rose- 
bushes; and if it be not allowed me to smell these 
roses, well then, they will at least rejoice the noses 
of others. 
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2Srd, Evening. 
T am quite refreshed by my garden Inbours. 
Serena has spent the whole day with me, and afforded 
me great assistance. We have made a strawberry 
bed, planted gooseberries and roses. I hope they 
will prosper; and how refreshing is such employ- 
ment. But what has done me more good than the 
rest is, that Serena has opened to me all her heart — 
that good, loving, and pure heart. All is as I had 
suspected. Serena loves Bruno — Bruno, Serena. 
For the present, however, the connexion seems to 
be broken off; but that it will continue so, that I do 
not believe. And yet, shall I desire a union between 
them? Ah, I know not! To-day Serena is pale; 
one sees that she has suffered much. She is now 
getting ready our tea, and stands by the table, 
graceful as an angel, but sunk in thought, and with 
a sorrowful expression about the mouth. I have re- 
lated to her the whole of that which I lately witnessed 
and passed through at Ramm; and as I proceeded, 
I saw her become pale, redden, weep, suffer keenly, 
and then rise as it were into a radiant trance of 
nptnre. She calls — "Tea is ready." "I come, 
dear creature." Good evening, dear Maria. I reckon 
to-night on a good, sound sleep. To-morrow I shall 
spend with Ma chere mere. Every day I go on 
writing a letter to Bear. It will be a mighty packet 
of important nothings. 
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Later. 



I have had a fright, and I am yet full of the terror 
of it ! As Serena set out hometpards, I accompanied 
her through the yard. The air had, for the latenes* 
of the season, an unwonted mildness, — and nature, 
in her autumnal, half-sorrowful beauty, lay peace- 
fully around us, flushed with the clear evening rose. 
Serena, aensibly alive to the enjoyment of the hour, 
said, while we walked a few paces towards the 
garden, " Dost thou not beUeve, Fanny, that some- 
times there lives in the air what one may pronounce 
goodness, and which immediately operates benefi- 
cially on the heart, from which we become ourwlvea 

" Serena," I said, " thou expressest my own very 
feeling; but I niuBt at the same time ask thee^ 
whether thou hast not discovered in raw autumn 
weather, a proneness to become also harsh in mind?" 

" yes !" replied Serena, " but we must then seek 
for the vernal atmosphere of a higher region." 

" But this is not always so easy ; and perhaps for 
those who do not love is impossible." 

" Yes," said she, " happy are they who have some- 
thing to love on earth or in heaven. But who," 
added she, while her look became more earnest, and, 
as it were, inspired, " who needs be wholly destitute 
of this * Is not the world full of objects worthy of our 
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love ? Does it not rest with ourselvea alone, to open 
our souls to these? And now, Fanny," and Bhe 
looked round on the beautiful landscape, " arc we 
not, even now, surrounded by living and love-worthy 
iutazes? Ah! it seems often to me, that voices 
proceed from trees and flowers, from stars and 
animals, which speak to me of the great and good 
Creator, and of the life which they have received 
from him. Everywhere a spirit meets me, which is 
like my own; which I can understand, and love; 
and where, and in what circumstance of life, breathe 
not such voices from the things and beings which 
surround us? There is only demanded of us an 
open ear," 

"And a pure heart," rejoined I, embracing her. 
"Yes, then would the whole of human life become 
one continued conversation with God, and we should 

liare neither bitterness nor ennui. But ." 

. "But I lose all recollection," said Serena, "while 
I talk with you. llie carriage has long waited, I 
must go; adieu, dearest Fanny, adieu !" 

Serena departed; and scarcely was she out of 
sight, when my gaze was suddenly struck with a 
pair of eyes whose expression was unlike that of 
Serena's. They glanced like two coals of fire out of 
die hedge of elder in which their owner appeared 
to be purposely concealed, I started, thought of 
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Lucifer, and stared at the two burning gulphs. 
They were now fixed on me, and Hagar darted 
forth from the hedge. With a countenance which 
gave to the wild feeling a terrible expression, she 
stood before me, and in a vehement tone demanded 
— ^^ Is it she, is it she, that he loves ? Tell me, is 
it she ?" I was about to answer her cahnly, when 
in the same moment some one approached. Hagar 
stamped fririously with her foot; wrung passionately 
her hands, while she muttered between her teeth — 
** Woe ! woe to her and to me !" and was gone. 

Horror-stricken and confounded, I entered the 
house; saying to myself, '^ there is a difference 
between love and love; there is a difference between 
whom, and how, and what ." 

This scene has startled and quite unhinged me. 
Would to God that Bear was but at home ! 




Rosenvik, September 28lh. 

\ These is something Btrange about Ma chcre mere 
since the day that she returned to Carlsfora. She 
is no longer like herself; ahe b singularly stiD, 
and, as it were, sunk in a dream. Her steps and 
ber Toice resound no longer through the spacious 
halls of Carlsfors. One hears no house-thunder, 
no words of reproof, any longer; but at the same 
time no proverbs, no fresh domestic joke and sport 
either. From that day she seems no longer to take 
interest in what is going forward. Inspector and 
book-keeper come to consult her on the concerns 
of the estate, and she refers them to Jean Jacques. 
The maids come to speak of their affairs, and she 
refers them to Tuttin. Tuttin comes to deliver her 
accounts, and to receive orders, and stays long, and 
lays many matters before her, but receives no answer. 
Ua ch^re mere appears at last to forget that she is 

I In the room, and Tuttin, after she has coughed and 
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wondered, has asked and waited, withdraws with a 
troubled mind, and still secretly charmed at the pros- 
pect of becoming the sole r ulin g and ordering power 
in the house, but presently stumbles on Jane Maria, 
who takes her by degrees under her sway. Even 
towards Bruno b Ma chere m^re changed; and when 
he is within, she siU silent, and looks at liim fixedly. 
Yesterday as she sate thus, with her eyes directed 
towards him, I saw two large tears roll down her 
cheeks. They were the first which I have seen her 
shed since she had found her son again. What can 
be working in her mind? What can this brooding 
and unwonted silence portend? May no attack of 
hypochondria, or worse, impend! Bruno even fears 
somewhat evil. He took me aside yesterday, and 
asked in distress, what was the matter with hia 
mother? I could give h'*" no explanation, and Bear 
is absent; what shall we do without him? I have' 
written and informed him of the state of things here, 
so that if it be possible he may hasten his return. 



I 



October 3d. 
I received yesterday a letter from Bear. In his I 
letters he is still more laconic than in his conversa- I 
tion, but there is always a certain raciness about hia 
words. I could draw from his letter, though it did I 
not stand literally expressed there, that his arrival 1 
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had given new life to Peter; and that his journey in 
variotiB respects had been advantageous. Of Ebba 
he says, " she looks like a little bird, that when the 
darkness comes hides its head under its wing. It is 
well that Peter is now the wing." On the whole Bear's 
letter was infinitely kind and satisfactory. He hoped 
by the sixth of October to be here. May he soon come ; 
his presence is highly necessary. I become continually 
more uneasy about Ma chcre mere. Some great 
change is to a certainty in progress in her, and now 
that I seriously fear for her, I feel more and more 
how very dear she is to me. For some days she has 
been yet stiller, yet more sunk in reverie, and seems 
to possess a certain inward quiet; but in all her 
movements, in all that she undertakes, prevails an 
uncertainty, a confusion, a want of tact and aptitude, 
80 unlike her former firm and able manner. She is 
moreover, so unwontedly mild and kind, that the 
servants of the household are astonished and affected 
by it. They look at one another, and seem to say, 
" What ails her?" So ask I also. 

October 7th. 

Ah! Maria, now I know all, and you shall leam 

all too. Bear came home the evening before last. 

I received him as if he had been the only human 

creature in the world, that b to say, besides myself. 
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What he told me of his journey, of our affain, of 
£bba and Peter, I will relate to you another time: I 
can now only talk of what occurred yesterday. 

It was Sunday, and we went to dine at Carl 
Bear's eyes were fixed scrutinizingly on Ma chere 
m^re, and his grimacca portended nothing good ; 
that is, they all vanished, which is a sign that hi< 
thouglitB are serious and sorrowAil. At table Ma 
ch^re mere had Bear at her right hand and Brutto 
at her left. She was still and brooding, but also 
extremely pale. Her bearing was not so proud, her 
toilette not so orderly as usual. It grieved me to 
■ee her. Aa the soup was removed, she poured out 
wine for Bruno; it ran in streams on the table-cloth, 
but she did not observe it. Bruno wished to taks 
the bottle out of her hand, saying softly, " Dear I 
mother, you pour the wine on the table.' 

"Do I?" said she, with a melancholy tone; "thettl 
I perceive that it is all over with me, my son. Poitf^ 
out wine for thyself; thy mother will do it no more!" 
She act the bottle on the table, pushed her chair 
from her, and arose. We all arose too, with one 
common impulse. "Kcmain sitting," said Ma ch^Tfl' 
mere, with a strong and imperative voice: "remain 
sitting ; no one may follow me."* 

She saluted us with the hand, and passed with slow 
and majestic stops through the wondering serrantaj 
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I against tLe door, at nlkich both Bear and 
Bruno sprang forward. She turned quickly and 
cried — " Whoever follows me is not my &iend. 
Kemain quietly here," she added in a softer tone, 
" I will presently have you called." 

We knew too well Ma chere mere's temperament 
to attempt to disregard her thus solemnly pronounced 
will; but you cannot imagine the state of excitement 
and suspense in which we found ourselves. For 
I more than an hour we continued in this painful 
I expectation. I suffered deeply with Bruno's suffering. 
With darkly wrinkled brows he went agitatedly to 
and fro in the room, and from time to time wiped 
the perspiration from his forehead. At length came 
Elsa. The quiet servant was no more like herself. 
With perplexed look and faltering voice she re- 
quested us to come to Madame Mansfeld. Bruno 
sprang forward first; we followed him; and with 
internal trembling I expected to behold something 
horrible. But no ; no fearful spectacle met us in 
Ma chere mere's chamber. She sate in the back- 
ground in her easy chair, upright and still, but with 
no General's mien, and only on the pale countenance, 
on the red and swollen eyelids, appeared the traces 
of a powerful but seif-conqucred agitation of mind. 

"Are you all here?" inquired Ma chere mere 
with a firm voice. We rcpHed in the afErmative, at 
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the same time gathering round her. " My children," 
began now Ma chere mere with a atrange mixture 
of strength and humility, " I wished to be alone for 
a moment, in order to prepare myself as becomes 
a Christian to appear before you, and to reveal to 
you my misfortune. Chagrin has now had its fiill 
dominion, it is time that reason ehoidd have its. 
My dear children, the hand of the Lord lies heavy 
on me; He has smitten my eyes with darkness." 

A smothered expression of grief was heard, and 
its echo spread itself round. I seized Bear's hand, 
and saw in his countenance that he had already 
suspected the real matter. 

" My dear children," began Ma chero m^re again, 
''you must not distress yourselves about me. I 
myself grieve no longer. At first, I acknowledge 
that it went hard with me ; and for a long time I 
would not believe that it could be so with me as it 
now is. No! I would not concede to it; I resisted 
the idea of it; I murmured in myself; I was like 
the old woman against the stream. But it became 
continually darker and darker; the calamity became 
more certain; to-day it became perfectly clear; and 
now — I have humbled myself. Ah! my children, 
let us, in the first place, reflect that it is in vain 
to strive with our Lord God; when we throw little 
stones at Him, He throws bock again great 
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OS, In the second, that we are shortsighted mortals, 
and know but little what is best for us and for 
others; and on that account, my children, it is good 
for us to bow ourselves beneath the hand of our 
Lord God, and to be obedient to Him, for He knows 
well what He does." 

I could stand quietly no longer, I threw myself 
with tears in my eyes on the neck of Ma chere m^re, 
exclaiming — "Bear will help Ma chere mere; he 
will restore her sight again to her ! " 

" I hope really to be able to do it," said Bear, 
drawing near; and as he seized her hand looked 
keenly at her. " It is the cataract. It can be cured. 
In two or three years it will probably be matured, 
and then an operation can be performed." 

" Lars Anders," said Ma chere mere, while she 
pressed bis hand, " I believe you, and in this faith 
I live happily. I will wait patiently till the day 
cornea when I may again behold the Lord's sun; 
and should it never come for me on the earth, I 
will yet ait in my darkness in resignation. I have 
formerly sate in a deeper darkness; I am now in 
comparison happy. My eyes have been permitted 
to eee the fulneas of a great joy; and if I indeed 
cannot eee, I can yet hear my aon, and — you all," 
added she, as fearing to do us an injustice. 

Bruno stood leaning over his mother; his head 
VOL. II. K 
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was bowed down to hera ; she felt his breath on her 
forehead. "Is that thee, my son?" aaked she ten- 
derly, and lifted somewhat her darkened eyes. 

" Yes, my mother," answered he, in a voice 
melodious and fudl of emotion. 

" Give me then thy arm, my son, and conduct me 
into the saloon," said Ma ch^re mt^re. "And you 
all, my children, follow me. Bruno wiU play us one 
of his beautifid pieces, and we will all be as we were 
before. Co-operate with me in this, my children, 
and do not let my misfortune trouble you; don't 
imagine that it is necesBary to compaEsionate me. 
No one shall have more trouble than formerly to 
wait on and be helpfid to me. I shall soon be able 
to help myself; and should I need sometimes the 
hand or the eye of another, I will ask for it, and 
am quite certain that I shall have it. For the rest, 
we will trouble ourselves as Uttle as possible about 
this occurrence. ' It is old-wife's comfort,' said our 
great Gustavus Adolphus, ' to grieve and complain;' 
and I say it becomes every sensible person to main- 
tain God in his thoughts, and patiently to bear the 
cross laid upon him." 

With this she arose, gave her arm to Bruno, but 
he put his arm round her, while he pressed with 
inexpressible tenderness her hand to bis lips, and so 
conducted her out of the room. A faint red on this 
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flushed Ma chere mtire'a pale cheeks, and with a 
smile which one might style that of happiness, she 
leaned her head against Ms shoulder. So they went 
on, and we followed. 

Bruno played as his mother had desired, and 
played divinely. I have never yet heard any one 
draw such tones out of an instrument, " He plays, 
not like an angel, but an archangel," said Ma chere 
mere. But as he descended to gloomier notes, 
"Dear son!" said she, " play something more lively; 
that is quite woe-begone." Like the celebrated 
Queen Elizabeth, Ma chere m^rc loves properly 
only gladsome and stormy music. 

After the music, arose a general conversation. We 
drew in a ring round Ma ch^re m^re, and every one 
did his best to amuse and entertain her, and never 
have I witnessed so spirited and animated a party; 
even Ma chere mere was more lively and elated than 
I had ever seen her. Bruno shone in interesting 
and finely related stories. Ma chere mere some- 
times screamed quite aloud — now from terror, now 
from astonishment and deHght; and I must confess 
that I did the same. Wonderful, incomprehensible, 
interesting Bruno! Afternoon and evening flew by 
in such discourse; everybody was amazed when 
supper was announced; and Ma chere m^re said as 
she arose, " My dear children, you are this evening 
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so eiceSBiyely merry and interesting, that I could sit 
up all night and listen to you ; hut ' he that eats out 
of the iron pot will have nothing in the dish,' and 
we must no more riot in pleasures than in other 
things. I hare not heen very well to-day, and shall 
do the wisest to get to bed. I thank you all, my 
children, for a happy evening, and wish you a blessing 
on your supper and a good night," 

Bruno conducted his mother to her chamber, and 
stayed some time with her. When he returned, he 
was still, sorrowful, hut mild. Afler supper he talked 
long with Bear respecting the cataract, and inquired 
very exactly concerning the nature and development 
of it, and the operation upon it; all which the good 
doctor descrihed con amore. Bear regards it as pro- 
bable that it has originated in her violent agitation 
of mind on the discovery of her son; but of that 
Bruno must suspect nothing. It is singular that this 
mother and this son seem conducted by fortune 
to occasion mischief to each other; but now, since 
the blindness has shewn itself, the conflict will 
probably cease, and the angel of reconcihation, which 
has descended into their souls, spread its wings over 
their future life. But how will it be in tliis iiiture 
with Ma chere mere.' Will her strength of mind be 
able to maintain itsell7 Will her physical strength 
not sink? What will she do — in what employ 
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heraein She who has been bo commanding, so rest- 
less, will she not become oppressed by inactivity? 
Will she not become splenetic, quarrelsome, peevish, 

a plague to herself and others? " Tell me. Bear, 

what thou thinkest about it?" "Hum! we shall 

9/h. 
We are endeavouring to bring our affairs into 
order J but it is more difficult than we at first 
imagined. Heavy debts will oppress us ; Bear's 
benevolence towards poor relations on his mother's 
side now falls with a heavy burden upon him. Many 
retrenchments must be made in our housekeeping; 
and yet I can see well that we shall enter the winter 
with a complete destitution of money. But Bear is 
strong and kind, and as soon as we get into the city 
I will give music lessons. We shaU remove thither 
very soon. Bear has taken a little house of three 
rooms and a kitchen. It grieves me now to leave 
Ma ch^re mere. Since our last being together, she 
has not been well. I have toothache, and my heart 
is heavy. There come tijncs in which all is so 
tedious. But we must not then forget that we have 
had enjoyment — that we have been happy. I will 
not do it, and I will not make my life bitter by too 
much impatience. Heaviness I hale as cordially as 
even Miss Hellevi Hausgiebel does; but I now feel 
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that there are difficulties, burdens, of which one 
cannot get rid; and we must therefore take some 
trouble to bear them lightly. 

14M. 
Long life to Ma chore mere! No one erer can 
shew himself more reasonable under misfortune than 
she does. No one can with more dignity how beneath 
the hand of the Lord. She has transferred the whole 
of the out-door management to Jean Jacques, of the 
domestic to Jane Maria, and only reserved the right 
lo be consulted on certain occasions. At the carrying 
out of this arrangement, she made a great and formal 
oration to the servants and dependents. Tuttin has 
given warning to leave the next winter. She and 
Jane Maria are not the best friends. Ma ch^re 
mere has further written to the B — schen Institutioa 
in Stockholm, for a person who shall instruct her 
how to employ herself with different things in her 
blindness; as, for instance, in writing, card-playing, 
etc. In the mean time she works diligently at her 
great net, and plays with gre.it neol on her violin. 
In temper she is quiet, kind, and very cheerful. 
I must also say that so far Jane Maria conducts 
herself admirably towards her; and in the evenings, 
with self-denial, which is meritorious, plays all the 
sonata from Steibelt and Pleyel "avec accompagnc- 
ment de violin," which Ma chiire mSre can piny 
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Vote on her violin. Ma ch^re mere also shews 
herself more cordial towards Jane Maria, which 
appears to be felt with a good effect by her. Bruno 
is every day at Carlsfora. Ma ch^re mere already 
knows the sound of his horse's feet; her face flushes 
when she hears it, and she says — " Now he comes!" 
When he is with her there prevails something more 
womanly and amiable than usual in her disposition. 
Bruno has bought Ranun, and settled down there. 

15tb. 
We made to-day various payments which took all 
OUT money. I believed that we had not a single 
liella left, but I discoTcred that we still possessed a 
twelve-shilling piece, and I rejoiced so much over it 
that I was obliged actually to laugh at myself; then 
I wept; and after that laughed again, and embraced 
my Bear. The day after to-morrow we remove into 
the city. I think with delight that 1 shall then see 
Serena, and the excellent old Dahls. Besides this, 
we will make no acquaintance at all, but will live 
quietly, and to ourselves. The winter will soon pass 
over — but in the spring! — ah! in the spring, when 
all is lovely in the country, when the air and flowers. 

butterflies and the song of birds no, I will not 

make myself sad; I really will not. I will have 
flowers in my room, and I will myself be butterfly, 
both for myself and for my Bear. 
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IV , Octoler 9.0th. 

We have been in the city three days. We left 
Rosenvik on Monday morning; not without tears on 
my part, I confess it; but I took care not to let Bear 
see them. Ah! I shall never again call the dearest 
of little pkces mine! The morning was grey and 
raw; enow flew in the air; the road was rough with 
the night frost. The poor horse drew Bear and his 
Bearess heavily along. We breakfasted at Bird's 
Nest, whither Miss Hellevi Hausgiebel had pleas- 
ingly invited us. Her excellent coifec, with the 
accompanying dainties, her lovely museum, and a 
cheerful gossip, revived me; and I arrived in the 
city in good spirits. 

Our three rooms are neat and comfortable, but do 
not lie on the sunny side, which I regret. FarewcU, 
my flowers! Well, we can Uvc without them. I 
have during three days rummaged about greatly. 
Yesterday I put up curtains myself in our chamber. 
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Serena was here, and helped me. How interesting 
the conversation over this was you can imagine. 
" My angel, give me that piece of muslin." — " Have 
you the scissars?" — "Where are the needles?" — 
"Here!" — "The hammer?" — "There." — "This 
nail ifl blunted." — " Here, here is another ;" and so 
on. And there was some joke, some laughter. With 
Serena work becomes pleasure; she does all easily 
and well. Towards noon we had all in order, and 
when Beaj came home I led him with some pride 
into my room, which he had never before seen so 

adorned. "Ah! the d 1!" he exclaimed, gaping 

and grimacing with all his might, 

Serena dined with us. She was merry, and joked 
with Bear. The dinner was good; it was a pleasant 
little meal. When Serena, after dinner, had left us. 
Bear fell into a sort of ecstasy over her, and exclaimed, 
"She is an actual angel!" 

"Yes, Bear; and on that account she would be 
not in the least suitable as a wife for thee." 

"Not in the least; even as little as I am fit for a 
husband for her. For me there is only one that is 
suitable, and that is my wife." 

"Aht she suits you admirably." 

All ifi now in order in my little house; bad I only 
a little sun. But, thank God, I have the best sun* 
shine of the house. I have peace ! 

k2 
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November lat. 
Our misfortune is now everywhere known. Do 
you know Low we first became aware of this? By 
Bruno coming one morning to Bear, and putting half 
of his property at his command. It troubled him 
that Bear would receive nothing except the loan of a 
certain sum, and that to liquidate a debt which now 
pressed upon him. The worthy old Dahl also came 
to Bear, and offered him his services. AD oar 
acquaintances have shewn us much kindness and 
sympathy; many of the families which employ Bear 
as a physician, have immediately sent in their annual 
payment. By all this our present cares arc swept 
away, and I am charmed with the goodness of men. 
But no kindness, no visit, has yet affected me so 
much as that of Ma chfere m^re. She came yesterday 
afternoon, so Iriendly and cordial. She caused me 
to conduct her through the rooms, into the kitchen 
and store-chamber; made me describe all my arrange- 
ments, and lamented only that she could not see my 
curtains, "which report said, were so especially 
tasteful." To the loss we had suffered she made no 
allusion ; but after tea she said suddenly in a scolding 
tone, "Listen, Lars Anders: what stupid nonsense 
is this of which people talk? They say you are 
intending to leave Rosenvik! That I forbid; and 
for some years you cannot afford to pay the rent^ 
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you shall have it for no rent at all. Ay, fetch me 
the hangman! that shall you. I shall hear no word 
against it; it is now eatd and determined." 

Bear, with his horrible independence, resolved to 
say much against it; but I was bo transported with 
Ma chere mere's words, that in an instant I kissed her 
cheek and hands. This weakened Bear's resistance; 
so that he merely muttered, "Too much! we cannot 
accept what we cannot make a return for." But Ma 
chere mere interrupted him warmly, and said, while 
she held me on her knee, "Good Lars Anders, don't 
stand there and mutter like a beetle in a tub. Too 
little, and too much, spoOs all. To be independent, 
and a churl to boot, that's all very well; but to be 
unwilling to accept a service from a friend is pride, 
and does no good. You have bad a loss; — that was 
no fault of yours. Well then, you need not be 
aahamed of it. Take the spoon in the right hand, 
Lars Anders, and adapt yourself to circumstances. 
Every one must do that, sooner or later: to-day, I; 
to-morrow you; — but what is offered from the heart 
must not be rejected. Besides this, if I offer you a 
service, my friend, I offer myself one at the same 
time; for I like to have you for neighbours — there 
are none that I like so well- It stands as I have said. 
Hold Kosenvik for five years rent-free; afterwards 
ybu may pay me as you have done before. Better 
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times win eoon come for you, my children, for you 
are diligent and careful; and after storm and rain 
God causes his sun to shine. . Don't be headstrong, 
Lars Anders. Be a kind man. Look at your wife; 
she is far more sensible than you. Come now, and 
kiss my hand, and let us be friends." And she 
extended her hand to Bear, who, half grumbling 
and half thankful and tender, kissed it, and shook 
it. The affair was settled; was no further spoken of; 
and Ma chere mere drove away kind and glad, as 
she came. 

I was so perfectly happy to have my Rosenvik 
again, and there to enjoy the spring, with its flowers 
and birds, that Bear could no longer hold out with 
bis stubborn love of independence, but became happy 
with me. So then, there shall I again smell my 
roses, gather my gooseberries, cat my cauliflowers, 
and cultivate my garden. All that is divine! 



November 14/A. 
For these ten days I have given music lessons. 
Serena, to whom I confided my position, has pro- 
cured me four pupils. They come in the forenoon, 
while Bear is absent; he knows nothing of it, and 
will in time wonder how it is that the housekeeping 
goes on so well, and yet how little the money in 
box diminishes. It is a pleasure to do this for a i 
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who is so kind, and requires 60 Utile: in opposite 
circumstances it would be a pain. The music lessons 
go forward — what indeed does not, when one deter- 
mines it shall? — but agreeable they certainly are not. 
Three of my scholars are very slow in their concep- 
tions, and have been badly taught hitherto. I do 
all that is possible to inspire them. We thrash 
through the " Bataillc de Prague" with labour and 
pain. The fourth pupil is a clever girl, and gives 
me pleasure. 

With the old Dahls L come continually into a 
more confidential relation; in Serena I have the best 
and most amiable of friends; Bear is so kind. Ah! 
I have much good for which I ought to be thankful, 
and yet I am heavy at heart; there hangs a cloud on 
me which will not disperse. I am not very welt 
either; it U so dark here in the city; for several 
weeks there has been a perpetual fog, converted 
only now and then into rain; and then, I have 
certain thoughts, which 

I should like to know what Ma chere mere would 
say to this voice of lamentation; probably — "They 
who wish to sing, always find a song." Ma chere 
mere plays on her violin, and is cheerful in her 
misfortune. Would that I were but only half as 
rational as she ! 
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IV . November \7tb. 

We have now been a month in the city. This fog, 
this gloomy season oppresses the spirits, and then the 
everlasting dirty weather; one cannot get a mouthiiil 
of firesh air; everybody has, moreover, colds and 
aiTectione of the chest; and Bear is so busy that I 
cannot get a sight of him except at dinner, and late 
in the evening. The old Dahl has got a fit of the 
gout, and Serena cannot leave him, I do not feel 
well enough to go out often, and therefore I can see 
very litde of her. I endeavour to employ myself 
busily at home, but that does not succeed; I have 
jiist been trying to enliven myself with the beaulifiil 
" Song of the Sun," but I had no voice. Then I 
thought I would write a little poem, but could find 
no rhyme to " heart," except " smart," and that 
put me into a weeping mood ; then I set myself to 
sew away right or wrong, but the work turned 
neither right nor wrong. At last I placed 
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at the window, in order amidst the grinding noise 
of wagons and the pattering of the eaves-drops to 
relate to you my bad humours. My little pupils also 
oppress me. We get by no possibility forward with 
the "Bataille de Prague;" we must try something 
else. Say, do you know anything more wearying 
than the eternal dropping of die eaves ? 

19th. 
I wished yesterday to see Serena; I needed her 
friendly countenance, for I was out of humour with 
many things, and especially with myself. My pupils 
had in the forenoon so tried me that I wept as soon 
as I was alone. At dinner the soup was smoked; 
Bear was obliged to leave me the moment dinner 
was over; every thing appeared insupportable; and 
in order to drive away the bad humour, I set off 
under the umbrella, and through the mud to Dahls. 
I found them alone. The little family was assembled 
in the sick-chamber of the old gentleman. He sate 
in a great arm-chair, his foot wrapped in flannel. 
Serena's look and friendliness would have enlivened 
me, had not her paleness frightened me, and made 
me suspect that all was not right here. Mr. and 
Madame Dahl were also unusually still and serious; 
yet I saw clearly that the relation between the old 
people and their darling wa-s as entire and cordial as 
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After tea, Madame Dahl went into her own room, 
ittid asked me to accompany her, as Serena would 
read aloud to 'her grandpapa, who was not disposed 
this evening for much talk. When we were alone 
together, neither would any conversation move oa 
properly between us; the good old lady was sunk 
in thought, and sighed deeply. I inquired tenderly 
into the cause, and soon learned it: — Bruno, a few 
days ago, had sought the hand of Serena &om her 
grandparents. 

" His proposal made me sorry," continued 
lltladamc Dahl, " as he at once brought forward the 
matter in so warm and manly a manner; for I have 
always been much concerned for Bruno, and yet we 
could not from many causes think of Bruno as the 
husband of Serena, at least not yet, while we know so 
little of him. There were strange reports about him 
in his youth, and respecting the occasion of his flight 
from his mother's house. One has for many yean 
heard nothing of him; and even now he is ambigu- 
ously spoken of, especially as regards a certain woman 
that he has in his house. My husband is strict in his 
demands of honour and of pure reputation in a 
and if any one has a right to require these, it ia 
certainly he. He has, as well as mj-self, a great 
esteem for Bruno, and rejoices sincerely over the 
good that he intends and will effect here; but he does 
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ilot wish to call him Bon. Serena is the apple of his 
eye — his pride, his joy — therefore it is not at all to 
be wondered at, that he will not give her to a man 
whose life and character are covered with darkness. 
He therefore received Bruno's proposal coldly; and 
without absolutely rejecting it, begged him at present 
to think nothing iurther of it; spoke of the future, 
of nearer acquaintance, and so on; and in order to 
bring the not verj' pleasant conversation to a friendly 
termination, added sportively — " And for the rest — 
when we read in the Bible that Jacob served seven 
years, and again seven, for Eachael, we cannot think 
it unreasonable to wait a few years to deserve a 
damsel who certainly is better and handsomer than 
the young shepherdess in the land of Mesopotamia." 
But this joke about Jacob and Rachael did not seem 
at all to please Bruno. He took his hat with a dark 
glance, bowed, and left us without a word. 

"When he was gone, we felt it our bounden duty 
to make all that had passed known to Serena, and to 
hear what she would aay. We did so, and her deep 
agitation of mind strengthened what I had suspected, 
and what she herself cordially confessed in reply to 
our questions ; — Serena loves Bruno. Already, as a 
child, she conceived a fondness for bim, and this is 
now become love. But as my husband laid before 
Serena the reasons which had induced bim to give 
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Bruno an answer so tittle encouTBging, she confessed, 
even in tke midst of her tears, that he had done 
quite right. And as he added, frith emotion, that 
his grey hairs would go down with sorrow to the 
grave if she united herself to a man who waa 
unworthy of her, and that even now he could have 
no peace if Serena were so bound by her affections 
that she could not feel herself happy unless in 
marriage with him, she threw her arme roiind hia 
neck, and begged him to make himself easy ; assuring 
us that she loved us more than she did Bruno, and 
never would dispose of her hand without our full 
consent; that she would always remain with us; and 
said such aifectionate things to us, — ^how contented 
she was with her condition, how happy our tenderness 
made her, and so on, that our hearts became much 
lighter. 

"Since then we have said no more of the affair; 
but God knows how it is, we are all somewhat out of 
tune. I look at Serena, and see that her heart is 
heavy, though she shews herself always so kindly 
towards us. My husband put a restraint on himself 
in the interview of that day, and the gout has 
through that become worse. Of Bruno too, who 
before was here bo frequently, nobody has heard k 
word; perhaps he has taken the refusal so ill that 
he will set off again to the West Indies. 
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" Then let him go," said I ; " then he is not worthy 
of Serena. In truth, I must say with Mr. Dahl, 
that she is a maiden who deserves to be served for 
and waited for; but methints that seven years, and 
again seven years, may be a little too much in these 
days, when men do not live half as long as the 
patriarchs." 

Madame Dahl laughed, and said, "You have 
always a lively word, my little Franziska. Ah! well, 
I myself have thought so too, and said so; but my 
husband, in every thing so wise and excellent, is 
somewhat obstinate in matters of marriage; and, 
beyond this, it by no means pleases him when any 
one asks the hand of Serena. Ah, Franziska! I 
have often thought and suspected that in our tender- 
ness of Serena we probably mingle no little sel&shness, 
and that we perhaps are as much a&aid of losing by 
her marriage, her careful attentions and society, as 
that she should not be happy in her wedded life. 
I have had some trouble," added she with a sigh, 
"to make this right clear to myself. Ah! life is a 
conflict to the grave. The old have probably as 
great, and even still more powerful, temptations to 
withstand than the young. The blood is so sluggish, 
the feeUngs become so numb; the cold which creeps 
into the body will insinuate itself into the soul. We 
feel that we need much help, and begin to make 
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demands od others; we have many little conflicts, 
and through them we too easily forget to sympathise 
in the sufferings and enjoyments of others. In fact 
these are heavy temptations, and had we not the 
Gospel I feel persuaded that we must sink; and 
probably we suffer ourselves to become more fettered 
than we are aware of." 

During our conversation the clock had struck 
nine. Madame Dahl and I ate a light supper; Serena 
remained with her grandfather. After supper we 
went to him also, in order to attend the evening 
prayers, which for fifty years have been held every 
evening in the house. As I approached the door, I 
heard Serena reading aloud. "My God!" thought 
I, "she surely cannot have been reading aloud the 
whole time since we left them." We entered, the 
reading ceased; the servants assembled in the room, 
and the old Dahl read with dignity and devotion the 
short but beautiful Evening Prayer. As this ended 
the inmates and servants of the house gave each 
other the hand, with a friendly " Good night." 
The whole was a peaceful scene, which did the heart 
good. 

When we were again alone, I obsen-ed that Serena 
looked weary. She coughed sometimes, and the 
cough did not at all please me; but as I looked at 
her with an inquisitive uneasiness, she smiled at me 
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eo kmdly and cheerMly, as if she would remove 
from me this impression, When I was taking leave, 
and wished the old Dahl a good night's sleep, he 
Baid, "Sleep has not been for some time my friend; 
but I am happy enough to have a little Sheherezade 
by my couch, who shortens a part of the night for 
me through her pleasant histories; and that has she 

L done for probably more than a 'thousand and one 

I nights.' But perhaps thou art tiied to-night, my 

[ good maiden," added he, as he looked at Serena. 
"0, I can very well read a little longer," she 

[ leplied, zealously. 

I was about to put in my opposition, by a remark 

\ on the weariness of Serena's look; but ut my first 
"But," Serena laid her hand instantly on mine, so 
prcBsingly, so forbiddingly, that I closed my mouth 
again. When she accompanied me out, "Serena," 
aaid I, in a tone of reproof, " why didst thou not tell 
thy grandfather the truth? Thou art weary; — I see 
Dost thou think that he can be satisfied that to 
entertain him thou shouldst read thyself to death? 

■ This is wrong ; it is unreasonable," 

"Hush! hush! thou very reasonable creature!" 

I aaid Serena smiling, and caressing mc, while a tear 
. in her eye. " Let me to-day follow my 

[ understanding; another time I will follow thine. 
Grandfather is not well, and to-day he is extremely 
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out of Bpirita ; and if he imagined that I was not well, 
he would be very uneasy. I am not at all unwell; 
I am only a little tired; I shall be all right again J 
presently, like a winter new-moou." 

" Then thou must very soon call on me, for my 
spirits have been for some time regularly declining." 

"Ah! 1 suspected so. What is it, Fanny? My . 
dear Fanny, what is it that oppresses thee so ? Sit | 
down; let me take off your boa. Let me know, 
now " 

" No, no Serena, not now! But come soon to me, 
Serena," 

" As Boon as ever it is possible to me." 

Dahl's servant accompanied me home with a 
lantern. It rained, and heavy as the rain-drops fell 
my thoughts. "Shall Serena" — so they ran — 
" wither in her youth, because she has endeared 
herself to the old people, and has made herself so 
indispensable to them ? I wish that she was carried 
off! — otherwise she will be utterly bewitched with 
this reading. Bruno would be just the man, for 
such an exploit — but Bruno — this unquiet and not 
pure spirit — could he make her happy ? Would not j 
this be to fall out of the ashes into the fire? My ] 
poor, dear Serena! Like the water-lily thou seemert 
destined, now to float on still, and now on stormy 
waves, and only to live as the ornament or the prey . 
of them." 
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Yet the water-lily has iu own root, although this 
lies hidden in the deep; and although its hlossoms 
allow themselves to be rocked by the waves, yet it 
has its own firm eyc-maik — Heaven! And now from 
the blossom of the water to the blossom of the valley 
— ^to Serena. To-day in the cold dark morning she 
surprised me, and I confess it, — surprised me in 
tears. I was ashamed of myself; and to her affec- 
tionate caresses and questions, could only say — ■ 
" Don't trouble thyself about it Serena! I am to-day 
rather weak. Thou shouldst have come another day; 
to-day I am stupidly childish." 

" No, to-day is the right day," repHed Serena. 
with zealous cordiality. " It is exactly to-day that 
it pleases me to be here. I have had no rest since 
.1 saw thee last. Thou spake bo sorrowfitlly, so imlike 
thee. And now I am here, and shall not go away 
till thou hast told me what it is that lies so hea^-y 
on thy mind," 

" Guard thyself from reprisals, Serena!" 

"Ah! thou art ready to do battle, I hear. Well, 
that makes me easier. See, thou laughest! God be 
prtused, now all will go well! But tell me, dear 
Fanny, tell me ." 

"We got into the great easy-chair together; we 
gossiped, we wept, we laughed together, and 
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Serena's tcnderaess and sensible words, lightened J 
my heart materially. But as I began to be morel 
composed in myself, I began also to make assaultl 
upon her, and said — " Now comes the turn to thee, 1 
Serena! Now must thou also confess. No, i 
thou canst not creep out; thou shalt not leave i 
till thou hast explained this riddle. Thou comest | 
to-day to me,- speakcst with me, of me, as if then j 
was nothing else in the world besides to talk o£ 1 
Thou hast something in thy look which seems to | 
say, that eternal peace dwells in tby soul. Tell me, 
can it be so ? I know that Bruno has asked thy 
hand. I know too, that if it has not been actually 
refused him, it has been shewn to him in that distant 
and doubtfiJ perspective which makes it very un- 
likely that he will obtain it. I know too, that this 
has wounded him deeply — can all this be indifferent 
to thee ?" 

'• No, not indifferent !" It seemed to be pain- 
ful t« Serena, to speak on this subject. 

" Dearest .Serena !" I exclaimed, " pardon me, I 
see that I teaze thee, but this time thou must let me 
see into thy heart. I know that Bruno loves thee 
extremely; thou, thyself, hast confessed what thou 
feclcst for him; canst thou renounce him without 
pain ?" 

" No, not without pain, but yet without much 

suffering." 
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"Dost thou not deceive thyself? Thou sayest 
now — ' I do not suffer,' and art yet bo pale. Thou 
wilt die one day while thou art saying — ' I do not 
die ! '" 

Serena smiled sorrowfully, while she blushed, and 
■aid; "No, Fanny! of this trouble I shall not die. 
I have proved myself, and I know that I can bear it. 
In awhile I shall be no longer pale ; I shall become 
again quite composed and strong. My parents have 
explained to me the reasons which have influenced 
them not to comply with Bruno's wishes; and I see 
that they are right, and that they cannot possibly 
think otherwise. On that account I have compelled 
my own inclinations to silence ; yes, I have laid aside 
all thoughts of a union with Bruno. 1 will live only 
for my parents. So long as they love me, and 
through my attentions are rendered happy, I cannot 
feci unhappy myself." 

" Is then thy sense of duty so strong, is thy 
tenderness for them so sufficing for thy own heart; 
is it able to drown every wish, every bitter yearning, 
■which if thou lovest, thou must still feel ?" 

"Yes, if not indeed always, yet is it so on the 
whole. Seest thou, Fanny, in the day-time there 
may come some impatience, some yearning, some 
'Ah!' aa thou callest it, and disquieten the heart; 
but vben the day is over, and I con retire to rest, 
VOL. II. L 
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and say to myself that those who tenderly cherished 
my childhood have during the day enjoyed comfort 
and pleasure through me, and think that they now 
rest in peace and hless their child; — then, Fanny, it 
becomes all so quiet, so well about lay heart, that I 
silence any 'Ah!' and am contented, and grateful fin 
my lot." 

"If thy parents yet live ten or twenty years? 
Every year they will require more indispensably thy 

care, — and this life Serena, thou wilt wither awaj 

before thy time; thou wilt become old in thy best 

"And if the cheeks wrinkle and the eyes grow 
dim, what then, dear Fanny, if we have but woa 
the satisfaction of the heart? I have refiected on the 
future, of which thou speakest, and fear it not. If 
parents are not kind and worthy of respect, it may 
be hard, very hard, to Utc entirely for them; and 
this may with truth he styled a eaciifice. But how 
different is it in this case for me; and how many 
charms has my life which nobody is aware of. Do I 
express a wish which my parents do not hasten to 
satisfy? How many great pleasures do not ihoir 
kindness and generosity confer on me? In 6ict, to 
live for such kind and venerable parents is a beautiful 
and noble lot." 

"Thouflpeafcest right well and eloquently, Serena!" 
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said I, somewhat piqued; "and no one can admire 
thy parents more than I do : but I cannot away with 
it that they can never endure thy suitors ; that they 
always oppose themselves to thy marrying; and I 
would ask whether a good portion of selfishness does 
not lie in that. They will not give thee to any other, 
because they will keep thee for themselves, that thou 
mayst nurse them, read to them, and sing to them, 
till " 

"Franzifika, " interrupted me Serena, with an 
expression of terror, "say not so. Are they not 
such thoughts which awaken bitterncsa in the heart, 
and cripple all our power to do good. My dear 
Fanny, these ideas must, with all our might, be 
banished as evil tempters. For the rest, — if parents 
will have some return for all that they have sacrificed ; 
if they will not be forsaken in their old age, and will 
retain near them the child they have cherished and 
brought up, is that anything to wonder at, — is it 
anything but reasonable? Ah, I would ajipeal to all 
whose situation resembles mine, and say, 'Let us 
remember tliis, and love the fulfilment of our filial 
duty.' " 

"And when these duties cease; when thy parents 
are gone, and gone too the best portion of ihy exist- 
ence, will not life appear empty to thee.' Thou hast 
for their sakes separated thyself from thy young com- 
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panioQs, and their interest; thou hast gone out of I 
the joyful and stirring track of life, in order 1 
accompany the dying, and to smoothcn hla course; 
and now Blandest thou suddenly in solitude. Will | 
not thy soul also have hecome a nun, which sees L 
the world a desert, and returns mute into its chill | 
cloister." 

"I do not believe it," said Serena, as she looked ] 
up. A tear glittered in her eye; her bosom rose, a> I 
though it would fling from it a weight; and she 
continued : " Life is rich and beautifizl. God's good- 
ness is inexhaustible; why then should our hearts 
cease to receive it? Why should they wither away 
so long as there flow rich wells of enjoyment? If 
they do, it must be their own fault. They contract 
themselves; they close themselves; they will not 
expand in order to rejoice in the joy of others, to 
admire the beauty of the world. Ah! that is poverty 
of soul. My dear Fanny, I desire it not, I will ' 
keep my soul open; spring, and friendship, and 
song, live perpetually on the earth. Heavy and 
woful times may come, but they must go again; 
and even while they last, shall we no longer look at 
the sunshine which falls on our lives, as on that 
which is turned away from it? And exactly on this 
account, beat Fanny, let us say no more of what 
oppresses me. Let me now enjoy the sua which 
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greets ua after so many gloomy days. See how 
beautiiiilly it lies on the green table-cover." And 
she laid her fair hand in the sunshine, as if caressing 
it. " Let us now be happy on thy account, and since 
I see that thou lovest me as I do thee." And with 
silent tears on her glowing countenance, Serena em- 
braced me, and leaned her head against my shoulder. 

"But Bruno, Serena? But Bruno?" I was like 
the devil; I would let her have no rest. "Whilst 
thou consolest thyself and enjoyest life, he who does 
not possess thy fortitude will be solitary and miserable." 

Scarcely had I pronounced these words, when I 
repented them. The happy glow which illumined 
Serena's brow was suddenly extinguished; a cloud, 
a trouble, passed over it; but she collected herself, 
and said with a quiet sincerity, "No, Fanny, no. 
Bruno will not be unhappy. No, he also will acquire 
peace." 

"And how? And whence is this certainty?" 

demanded I, in astonishment. 

" Ah ! I know how it will come to pass .... I have 
a presentiment, a faith which cannot deceive me. 
Seest thou, there will pass over a time ; it will not 
be joyful, but it will pass over, and then Bruno will 
come again. Then it will be aa in my childhood, 
and in my first youth; — wc shall be as brother and 
sister; and this bond will make us both happy. 
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Bruno will chooee himself anodier wife^ bat I shall 
always remain his firiend^ his sister. Thou shalt see 
that it will be so. My parents, Bruno, and thee^ — 
to love, and to live fer you, — Oh, Fanny! how good 
is God!" 

The bears on Spitsbergen did not fidl with such 
fury on the huts of the sailors, as my Bear now on 
the hall door. It was noon, and Serena was obliged 
to hasten away home. I was absent during dinner, 
and had to endure Bear's raillery on that account; 
in order to reconcile him, I ordered a superexcellent 
cup of coffee, and while he drank it, I sate down 
to play an air to the poem which I had composed 
during dinner, and which I now send you. 



THE WATER-LILY. 

From tlie clear water springeth 
A white und Iov«rly Bower, 

Beliolds the sun, and bringeth 
Its homage to his power. 

At once its cvc it turneth 
Aloft in truth and love ; 

An oflTering pure it burnetii, 
To its high God above. 

Over the deeps it horcrt, 

Like angels' prayers so sweet; 

No restless wish di^covcrft— 
I^ve is its bliss complete. 
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U'hcn haw] ihe lempeiU cl>ill;r. 

And lieBvy drvncli ihe rune, 
Slill calmly vavei [he lily 

Upon Ihe billowy |iliuiii. 

Nor fram Ihe suiion flielh 

Where Gud iu hvad did rsue; 

HvsTcn pBlienlly it eyi-lli, 
And hup« for better d»y«. 

Away, Ihe slorrae arc winging; 

The purple evening round 
.Shedi pearlt; and toniy ringing 

The harpa of ocean lound, 

In ilie stt't tilver duelling. 

TiKs Nock hit lOUg dolh raise 
Unlo the lily, telling 

Oflore which ne'er decay.. 

■' Coine, and heboid all wonder. 
Which Bill the deep, deep aeaj 
In mewli of row t>r under, 
I ■!! .ing alone 10 thee. 

" Cume down In Ihe woodtandt dreamy. 

Come wilh the sun-ray. beamy, 
Loie calls tliee lo ihy hmne. " 



Gliei Ihe linger this reply. 
■■ He who for my lote pinelh 



'■ Com*, poet-prine* of ocein. 
Here all ii varm and bright, 
View hetTcn with deep dermioo. 
And aiog or lo'e uid ligbl." 

Tlie dr«ni ii flown ! The Nrcken 

Sinks dovn to dwpeM glaom. 
Him jo; DO more thall nken. 

But hopclen loie conoiaie. 

Tte same! and ever the same! makes life weari- 
some, especially when this monotony consists of 
everlasting foggy and dirty weather. Nothing 
prospers in this atmosphere except illnesB. I see 
Bear scarcely an hour per day; and yet his friendly 
look is as necessary for me as the san. He is dow 
in the highest degree uneasy on account of one of 
his patients, the esteemed father of a family, and 
will watch to-night by him. How different can life 
appear at different times. At times so sportive, or 

clear and . There fell a poor woman in the 

street, and spoiled her mantle; there the wind turns 
a gentleman's umbrella inside out. TTiere was a 
damsel covered with mud by u chaise hurrying past- 
All three look quite wretched. The little sparrows 
twitter: I wish I was a sparrow! 

Bear is full of trouble. The father of the family 
is dead. He was a man in his best years, and has 
left behind him a widow with seven children, of 
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whom the greater number are small. Their only 
means of eupport was the earnings of the father. 
They are but recently come hither, and have neither 
relations nor acquaintance who can help them. The 
poor little things! it cuts me to the heart when I 
think of them, 

" Hast thou nothing black that might serve for 
mourning for those little ones?" 

" God help us, Bear ! to me everything looks black ; 
even this red cloth here. Thou sayest Serena was 
there. How did she look?" 

" Friendly and kind as an angel of comfort." 

" Good Serena!" 

Snuio; one hears nothing of him. Perhaps his 
wretched pride is so thoroughly wounded that he 
gives up all thoughts of Serena. If he do, he will 
fell in my esteem. And Serena? Is she really as 
strong as she would represent? Will not this love, 
this pain gnaw at her life, like a concealed worm ? 
Everything accms to me sorrowful. I see Serena 
grow pale; Bruno grow gloomy; I think on the 
fatherless children who need food and cumlbrt; Ma 
chere mere sits in darkness; Bear is distressed, and 
I 

Ah! so many things in this life give us only a 
glimpse of themselves, but come no further ; so many 
4 day dawns, but never becomes clear; so many 
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things are begnn^ but are never ended; so that 
contemplating this^ one should be ready to let 
ones hands fall in utter discouragement^ if it were 
not for the consoling thought^ " This is but the 
Beginning!" 



CHAPTER XX. 



H' , December ilh. 

You tell me, Maria, that I appear no longer like 
myself. You find something so desponding and sad 
in my letters; you inquire what is the cause. I 
cannot resist your soft and affectionate words, and 
will tell you all, though you should find me very 
strange and childish. 

It is true that 1 have for some time taken a very 
discouraging view of life. I have not found myself 
■well in either mind or body, and felt no pleasure in 
existence. Ah, Maria! I feel that I am a mother, 
and this feeling oppresses me. It has awakened a 
world of strange and anxious thoughts. I have 
looked forth as with a newly acquired sense into 
the world, and I have discovered there a thousand 
dangers and sufferings which I had never before 
reflected, and which all seem to threaten my child. 
Every step in life seems to be encompassed with 
snares and misfortunes. To learn to go, to read, to 
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think, to accotnmodatc itself to the circumstances of 
life, — how hard, how wearisome ! And then, all the 
troubles, from the first pains of teething to the last j 
pains of death! all dangers of body and soul; fells 
down steps, into love, and sin, etc. ; how fearfully, 
how sorrowfully have these shapes of night started 
up in my soul: and I couhl not say to them, " Avaunt, 
deceitful phantoms 1" because I looked around in life 
and saw that they are actually the daily guests in 
the dwellings of men. And as I became sensible of 
this, and the heaven looked down upon me so gloomy 
and cloudy, then Maria I trembled that my child 
should see the light, and yearned to hide it from the 
world and from suffering. | 

In part I have been happy enough to overcome 
these sickly and painful feelings ; but the worst of all, 
and that which oppresses me unceasingly is, that I 
fear my child wiD not be welcome to my husband. 
I fancy that I can perceive it by many signs. He 
never speaks of children ; never expresses a wish for 
them; and once when the conversation was of some 
one who had a great family, he threw a quick glance 
on me, as if to say, " 'l"hou really wilt not have such , 
an one?" Ah, Maria, and immediately this becoroe« 
probable! Bear knows nothing of it, yet I think he 
must suspect; but it is exactly this that he does not 
know of it, which takes from me all courage to i 
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discover it to him. Ah! I must also confess that my 
unsettled state of mind has made me during this 
time less friendly towards him. I have in some 
degree avoided him; I have withdrawn myself when 
he has tenderly put his arm round me. I have seen 
that it grieved him, and yet I could not alter my 
behaviour. Yet I have myself had, however, the 
most to endure. Bear is no longer young; ho loves 
undisturbed quiet at home; and it is not to be 
wondered at that he should dislike the crying and 
noise of children, and all the trouble which they 
occasion. And then — after the loss of his property, 
it must be oppressive to him to have new expenses, 
new cares to support, which instead of decreasing, 
continoally increase. And if I should have two girls 
at once, and then, according to Stellan's prophecy, 
eight in addition, what will he think? How will he 
be satisfied with it? You cannot tell, Maria, how 
these thoughts weighed me down! 

My poor little maiden! It is not enough that 
many a suffering, many a bitter experieuLC must be 
thy lot in the world, hut probably thy father will not 
once welcome thee into life with a smile; perhaps 
he will press thee B-ith a secret sigh to his bosom. 
And if thou shoiddst lose thy mother early, perhaps 
even at thy birth — for how many women die in giving 
life to their children, and I am not strong — who then, 
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my little maiden, will sit fondly by thy cradle ? Wto 
will soothe thy disquiet into peace ? Who will, later, 
comfort thee in difficulties? Who will love thee, 
and teach thee to conduct thyself ? Where wilt thou 
find ever-open arms? My tears flow, and I must 
conclude. 

5M. 

But now I dry up my tears, and proceed. Last 
evening I sate alone, and worked at a little child's 
cap. My heart was hea^-y, and my unshed tears 
choked me. Bear was not come home. The wind 
blew strongly without, and sounded disagreeably to 
me. It also occasioned that I did not hear Bear's 
arrival before he opened, as usual, abruptly the door 
of the room where I sate. I hastily threw my work 
under a shawl, blushed, and had scarcely time to bid 
him good evening. Bear looked unwontedly cheer- 
ful, and exclaimed loudly: "Good evening, my 
little wife, how is it with thee V 

" Very well," answered I j snd in order to ward 
off further questions, asked myself — "'What hast 
thou in thy hand there ?" 

"Only an ugly pasteboard box. An old woman 
bothered me to buy it. Wc will see if thou canst 
make it of any use to hold thy combs, hair-pinp, and 
so on. He set the great pretended box on the table, 
loosened the cloth in which it was wrapped with a 
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horrible grimace, and before my eyes lay a picture 
in a costly gold frame. Two fignres, as it were, 
stood li™ig before me in it The most beautiful 
Mother-of- God liovered on the clouds, with the 
Cliild-God on her arm. It was a copy of Raphael's 
Madonna Sistina, in black chalk, by the clever Miss 
Eohl. I saw the heavenly peace in Maria's coun- 
tenance; I saw the divine, all-illuminating glance of 
the child, and I became bo comfortable, so heavenly 
comfortable in my mind, I could not speak, and 
without being aware of it, ran sweet happy tears on 
the glass of the picture. I had forgotten all around 
me ; I knew not whether I was on earth or in heaven, 
when I found myself encircled by Bear's arms, and 
heard him say with a tender, but affectionately 
upbraiding voice — " Fanny, why should I not know 
that I am a father?" 

In this moment I became violently affected, I 
hid my head on his shoulder, and could scarcely 
Ktammcr forth. "0 Bear! I was afraid that you 
would not be pleased !" 

My Maria ! how did I feel as I saw Bear drop on 
his knees before me, as he kissed my hands, my 
dress, while with great tears in his eyes, and with a 
faltering voice, be exclaimed — "I not pleased? I 
not happy ? I am delighted ! My Fanny, my wife, 
my child !" In such emotion I had never seen him. 
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and ray heart dissolved itself in inexpressible love I 
and joy. 

This hour was beautiful, was divine ! But one I 
such in this earthly life, and one may be contented; ] 
one has understood what heaven is. 

.\fter our first extreme i^tation had subsided, 
Bear seated himself by me, and lectured me, half J 
in a tender and sportive and half in a serious tone, 
on my strange secresy. My heart was open; I let 
him read it; I let him see all which of late had been i 
working there. At first he smiled, then he became 
more serious, and at last he said, somewhat out of | 
humour, "But that is very silly, Faony! Where 
has been thy reliance on the Most Highl' Does this 
miserable fear become those who believe in Him and , 
His goodness?" 

"Ah!" I said sighing, " I believe firmly on Him^ j 
and yet children fall down stairs or out of the 
window, and become cripples or idiots fiir life." 

"Well, and what then?" said Bear, and looked 
me in the face with a glance which at once was 
firm and clear; — I did not imagine he could have 
made his eyes so large. I cast my eyes down, and 
answered sofUy — "And children may also become 
unfortunate." 

"Well, and what then?" excliiimcd Bear, and 
looked at me as before. 
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"And what then! and what then!" I cried im- 
patiently, and was very near getting angry; but 
Bear's look again struck me, and penetrated into my 
inmost bouI. I understood him now — understood 
his manly strength, his love, and piety. " Bear," 
said I with contrition, " I will trust, with thee; come 
what will, I will not murmur, nor despair ; but hold 
last my faith in the everlasting Goodness." 

Bear clasped me to his heart. 

I was somewhat anxious to avoid going further 
into the fears which I had entertained, but he had 
laid himself out to question me, and he would not 
desist till he had drawn all forth. When I alluded 
to my doubt regarding himself, he became angry and 
said — " How couldst thou think so dt of me, Fanny .' 
How couldst thou imagine me to be so pitiful, su 
unnatural a wretch? This only can excuse thee, 
that thou wert unwell." 

" But Bear now that we are become poor, it 

will indeed be a matter of great anxiety to bring 
up and educate children, especially if we have many 
— if we actually have ten girls!" I laughed as I 
said this, but it was with tearful eyes. 

" That will be done even. We shall find means, 
never fear. Children that are received in love, bring 
a blessing with them. The more children, the more 
paternosters.'* 
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"But the education— tlie education!" sighed la 
"what burdens this brings with it, when we coQsidi 
the demands of the present day." 

" I ask the d 1 after the demands of the tim^ 

in many respects," muttered Bear; and added witib 
serious and cordial kindness, " We will love oar ^ 
children, Fanny! We will bring them up in a clei 
and steady fear of God. We will teach them orda 
and diligence. What relates to talent and a finerg 
accomphshment, they shall receive that too if i 
have the means; if we have them not, then do nofc I 
let U9 trouble ourselves about them. The chief thing; J 
is, tliat they become good and useful men; they v 
then find their way both here and hereaftier. Tbou^ 
my Fanny, wilt early teach them what is in 1 
hymn which thou art so fond of singing- 
He obo can ruad hi« psternoater right, 
Feart neither wilcb nor deTll." 

Bear's words and mild and manly expression took 
hold on and elevated my heart. "'No!" I exclaimed, 
" I will no longer be anxious and fearful. I cannot 
be 90 with thee, my Bear. And thou little exiled 
prophet" — I took up the little cap — "come forth t 
the light, and speak openly of the mystery!' 

How dchghted was Bear with the little cap ! He 
had never yet seen anything so neat and pretty. 
I now sewed on tlie small lace round it. Bear held , 
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it on his great fist, and srailed at it, as if he already 
raw it adorn the head of his child. The whole 
evening was a sncccBsion of the most joyful feelings 
and scenes. It would have been too much for me, 
had not Bear put a bound to it. lie made me drink 
one or two cups of tea, and sought to divert my 
attention with bread and butter. He himself took 
scarcely anything. He looked at me and at the 
little cap, with tears in his eyes — we were happy. 



9M. 
" Where is my sadness, Maria ? Where my dis- 
coveries of evil, where are my anxious forebodings? 
It is as if all these had taken their flight at once, 
never again to return. That lovely picture hang.s 
in my bed-room. I contemplate it many times in 
the day. I perform before it my morning and 
evening worship, and it speaks to me; it says to me 
all that is consolatorj-, beautiful, and divine. I am 
now writing before it; and it seems to me as if the 
Madonna and the Jesus-child looked down upon 
me with a look of blessing. Oh, my child! thy 
mother will no longer be in anxiety on thy behalf. 
Thou wilt have a tender protector. His glance 
rests on thee, as tlie sun's rays fall on the yet 
' unfolded bud. As h^ is immortal, so art than 
^ immortal. As He went to God, so shalt thou, by 
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Him conducted, go to the eternal Father. What- 
ever may be dispensed to thee on earth, we will 
not despair — we will not, my child, lose our con- 
fidence. We will believe that He who has called 
thy spirit to existence, will sooner or later unfold it, 
and conduct it to Himself. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

tV , December 18M. 

Before I was aware of it I became one day quite 
in love with Bruno. Yes, a man may shoot horses 
and even dogs, when he is so kind towards his fellow 
men. Do you remember what I told you of the 
family so much to be pitied — of the widow with the 
many children? Well then, they are comforted, 
they have found help. Bruno has lent the widow a 
capital with which she is enabled to begin a profitable 
business; and besides this, has wholly undertaken 
the bringing-up of the two elder boys. How happy 
are the rich, who can render such effectual help! 
Bruno has done all in the greatest stillness, and 
commanded the widow to say nothing of it ; but in 
her joy she has communicated it to Serena, and she 
was here this forenoon and related the whole to me. 
A beautilul joy animated her mild countenance while 
she spoke of it; but delighted as I was, I could not 
avoid remarking that the action was not indeed so 
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great, but was rather something natural to a i 
man. "That is true," said Serena, "and my g 
father has often done such things as these when he 
waa in more prosperous circumstances; but I could 
not see Kladame E's joy without blessing him who 
was the cause of it." 

At this moment some one came. Our conversatit 
was interrupted, and Serena went. The old 
is better, llianlc God! All is now better, 
weather is better, the sick are better; Bear is in 
good spirits, and my pupils are improving too. In 
the house we are making sausages for Christmas. I 
am helping to make them, and singing songs with 
Sissa and Bengta. Ma chere m^re learns to write 
and play, and is happy in Bruno; who, on his pai^,: 
behaves most admirably to her ; but as Jean Jacqi 
says, looks gloomy and self-consumed. 

Why does he wear himself away? ^Vhy does 
avoid those who can and would pour halm into 
heart? 

l9tA. 

I went yesterday forenoon to the Dahls. Sen 
was in the ante-room, busy with two young ll 
who were instructing her in the lovely art of 
artificial flowers. Her checks had a livelier colour 
than they have for some time paat had; and this 
rejoiced me. She embraced me, and said softly to 
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me, "Thou wilt go in to my grandmamma awhile, 
whilst I stay here? Try to enliven her, Fanny; 
speak of Bomething cheerful to her, she is to-day bo 
cast down." 

I found MadEime Dahl in her bed-room. She sate 
there alone in her great arm chair, and sighed deeply. 
She received me with motherly kindnces, spoke with 
me concerning myself, and gave me good and prudent 
counsel; and then foil again into a sad silence, which 
she broke with these words: "Tell me honestly, 
Franmska, dost thou not think that Serena is much 
gone off of late ? Does she not seem to thee to grow 
diinner and paler every day?" 

I answered that I thought to-day she looked 
healthier than when I saw her last. 

"But at any rate dost thou not find her much 
changed since the summer? Has she not, especially 
within the last month, looked very much worse?" 

I could not deny that this was the case; but added 
that Serena would soon be better, and that she 
thought so herself. "Ah! my dear child," said 
Madame Dahl, "that gives me no comfoit. Serena 
IB exactly like her late mother, my dear blessed 
Benjamina. It was exactly tlius that she began to 
look some months before her death; exactly such 
pale cheeks, such an unearthly look as this. It was 
just so Ehe smiled, and said to us, ' I am very well. 
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I shall soon be better." And she never compl^ned, 
and would never allow that any one should be uneasy 
on her account. So was she till her last moment. 
Ah, ah! Serena will soon follow her mother, unless 
she has some help." 

Madame Dahl wiped away her tears, and I did the 
some, and then said, "Serena is not bodily ill, it 
is only her mind, her heart, that has suffered; and 
shall she not have strength enough to overcome this 
suffering, and to regain her perfect equanimity?" 

" Yes, strength to suffer without complaining ; to 
be perfectly resigned; but not stiength enough not 
to die. Ah, dear child I there is something in this 
love which has continued since childhood, which has 
taken deep root in her heart. Already as a child she 
hung on the wild boy with her whole soul. When 
he came, she laughed and stretched out her little 
arms towards him ; when he went, she was troubled 
and still; and I have observed that she now feels 
towards him exactly as she did then. I begin to 
fear that this love has grown with her growth ; and 
that I have indeed said to my husband, but he would 
hear nothing of it. It grieves me to have displeased 
him, but I had no rest after what I saw yesterday." 

" WTiat was that, my dear Madame Dalil ?" 

"We had just drunk tea. Serena was with us. 
The dear child probably saw that my eyes were fixed 
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on her, for she became suddenly more talkative, and 
more merry than usual. She related to us many 
things, over which we were obUgcd heartily to laugh, 
aud I had nearly forgotten my uneasiness, and was 
disposed to believe that we were right happy. When 
we had probably thus talked and laughed far an 
hour, Serena went out, and directly ailerwards it was 
ae if some one had said to me, 'go and see after 
her.' I went softly into her chamber, and there 
found her, her forehead leaned against the window. 
I grasped her head with my hands, and obliged her 
to turn her dear face towards me. Ah, Franziska! 
it was bathed in tears. She would have hidden 
them ftiam mo at first; and when she could not, 
she attributed them to a book which she had been 
reading, and which had excited her. I made as if I 
believed her; but I perceived now what hour the 
clock had struck, and I went away with a heart 
heavier than it ever can be in death. In the evening 
I would not say anything to my husband to disturb 
his night's rest; and besides this, Serena came in, 
and began with her red eyes to read aloud, as if 
nothing whatever had happened. But this morning 
I have communicated to him my fears; but he still 
believes that I have frightened myself with my fancies. 
Ah! his eyes are dull, and cannot see what mine 
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" But if Bruno shews himself worthy of Serena, 
will her good parents still delay to make her and 
him happy?" 

" Yes — if! That is an important — if — my dear child. 
It seems to me very strange of him, that since Ihe 
day on which he solicited Serena's hand, he has not' 
once been here. And there was so much justice in 
what my husband said to him, — Bruno must see that. 
If be really loves Serena with his whole heart, this 
postponement of the matter ought not to keep him 
away from our bouse. It was a good action of his 

towards the E family. Almost every one that 

we meet speaks of him with distinction, but as matton 
now stand, we may and can do nothing to call him 
back again. All must now depend on himself and 
on bis behaviour." 

At this moment came in old Mr. Dahl. He saluted 
me friendlily, although not so cheerfully as usual; 
went to his wife, and tapped her on the shoulder. 
It seemed to me as though be had somewhat good to 
say, and that be would fain be alone; I said, there- 
fore, that I would seek Serena, and went. In the 
meantime I would not disturb the flower council, 
and took another way fo Serena's room, where I 
thought to wait for her. Her room is pretty and 
cheerful. One sees that her aflectionate parents 
wished that she should have it very agreeable ; and I 
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know not what atmosphere of peace, order," and pure 
taste filled the neat abode, and made me there expe- 
rience a peculiar pleasure. Several paintings adorned 
the walls, some of them Serena's own work. These 
distinguished themselves by the Bimplicity of the 
subjects, and by the care and truth with which they 
were finished. After I had contemplated these, a 
green curtain attracted my curiosity, I drew it aside, 
and on well-arranged bookshelves glowed the names 
of the classical writers of Sweden and Denmark, — of 
Denmark, poor in people, but rich in talent; small 
in extent, but great in its intellectual aspiration. 
They were all old acquaintances of mine; and charmed 
at finding them there, I touched the dear voliunes 
with a feeling of affection, and said, " ITianks, thanks 
for all the strength, all the good, and the heavenly 
enjoyment, that you have afibrded to me and to 

On the table lay a book open. It was " Heraell's 
Sketches." A pencil lay in the open book. I 

saw that a part of the page was underlined, and 
I read. 

" Life must become light, if it will not change 
itself into a lethargic sadness, into an actual death. 
In this gloomy disposition of mind, man cannot pre- 
pare himself for immortality; because he understands 
it not, and strives not to make himself worthy of it 
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We call to mind momenta of departed pleasure more 
vividly than the past hours of sorrow. This is a 
hint that that life was dear to us. Death must not 
be regarded as a liberation from prison; it is only 
a step out of the valley to the top of the mountain, 
where we enjoy a more extended prospect, and 
where we breathe lightly, — out of the valley, into 
which, indeed, the light and warmth of the sun 
penetrated, and where also the love of God embraces 
us. Learn properly to imderetand and to love life, 
if thou wilt rightly understand and love eternity, A 
true Christian must already be happy here on earth 
— that is the problem of life, which every one of us 
must with all our power endeavour to solve; that 
difEcult problem whose solution so few have achieved, 
and which has cost the multitude bo much conflict. 
Yet the more and the greater are the difBculties, the 
more honoiirable it is to carry off the victory. Man 

MAY BE DISAPPOINTED IN HIS OREATJIST HOPES III 
LIFE, WITHOUT, ON THAT ACCOUNT, BECOMING UN- 

HAPPV I have long suspected, and am daily more 
and more by the course of the world, and through 
my own inward experience, convinced, that there is 
no other actual misfortune, except this only — Not 
TO HAVE God for oub Friend." 

I also underlined the beautiiul and strengthening 
words. I woidd wish to have them framed in gold. 
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On a little loose strip of paper, lay in the book by 
this passage, some words in Serena's own hand. T 
read them; they were these: "Yes, all may be 
borne; all may be sanctified; all in life and in the 
heart may be converted to good, through prayer and 
labour." 

" A great truth, Serena ! " thought I, " which I 
must fiuther discuss with thee." But Serena came 
not: I became impatient, and went to seek her. I 
found her not in the ante-room; but in the sleeping 
room I heard voices, the door stood ajar, and I 
became witness of this scene. Serena kneeled on a 
footetool at the feet of her grandmother, and had 
thrown one arm round her neck; her other hand 
was given to the old DahJ, who regarded her with 
an unspeakable expression of tenderness and care in 
his venerable countenance, while she with a quiet 
exaltation in look and tone, said to them : " Be not 
uneasy, be not troubled on my account, my kind, 
kind parents ! Believe me, I am quiet, I am con- 
tented; I am your happy and grateful child. I have 
suffered a short struggle, it is true, and it could 
not be prevented; but I am already better, and I 
shall Boon be perfectly strong again. Only don'l 
be uneasy I" 

I stole quietly away; I would not listen, neither 
would I disturb these loving ones. I went back to 
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Serena's room, continued there my observations, took 
up that page again whereon Serena had written, and, 
held it yet in my hand as she entered. Serenftl 
blushed, called me curious, but embraced me wil 
silent affection. " Don't be angry with me, Serena, 
I said; " thou must, on the contrary, be right good 
and humble, since I stand here with the purpose to 
make thee some reproaches." 

"Make me reproaches!" exclaimed Serena smiling; 
" now let mc hear them !" 

"Don't look so lively and secure, Serena! I 
very seriously angry with thee;" and I now relatedj 
what Madame Dahl had told me of the scene of last, 
evening, as well as that of which I had that moment 
been an eye-witness; and added zealously: "That 
not honest of thee, Serena! That is needless, irrational,^ 
self-torture. Why represent thyself to thy parents.i 
other than what thou really art? Wherefore infiise inl 
them a false security, while sorrow consumes thes, 
and this the deeper, the more thou shroudest it within, 
thyself?" 

" And what wouldest thou have me do, detuf 
Fanny?" said Serena, while tears forced themselves 
into her eyes. Shall I occasion my aged parents to 
suffer griefs which they have not power to remove ? 
Shall I embitter their days with my weakness ? And 
would this help mc 1 Would it do me any good 
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I am con- 



no, Fannv ! That thou canst not wish 1 
vinced that they act for me right, and affectionately; 

1 am convinced that on our side, nothing now can or 
ought to be done. It has grieved me that Bruno 
could absent himself so long from us, — it seems to me 
unfriendly, yes, hard of him, but I have accus- 
tomed myself to wait, and I will yet wait more 
patiently, for he will one day come again; that I feel 

and am pursuaded But Fanny, let us not now 

talk of it ; let us not now think of me ; we will rather 
think of anything else. There is now much to be 
done in preparation for the Golden Marriage. That 
will be a great, a charming day, Fanny! Think 
only of the happy and wtuous united life of half a 
century! Then Christmas is also at hand! Thou 
and thy good man must eat yoiu: Christmas welcome 
with us. Madame E's children are also coming. I 
have begged my parents to allow me to prepare a 
little Christmas pleasure for them. Thou wilt come? 
Let us go out immediately, and purchase our Christ- 
mas gifts. The weather is beautiful, and I will be 
your cashier." 

We went. It was a pleasure to see the people 
in the market, and the joy and eagerness of the 
children, who, by the side of their parents, hopped 
about on the new-fallen snow. Serena was delighted 
with the scene. We exchanged our remarks; we 
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made our purchases. I bought an Attrape for Bear. I 
Two pleasant hours fled; and Serena seemed, ia I 
her interest and activity for others, to hare forgotten I 
that she herself was not happy. 

Christmas-Day. 
The pleasant Christmas eve at Dahls — the re- 
joicing of the children over their Christmas-tree, 
full of lights, and presents, and sweetmeats — Serena's 
motherly behaviour towards thcm^ — my pleasure in 
it — the Christmas salutations — the Christmas-eve 
night, — all this I pass over in haste, in order to 
proceed thither, where Serena, I, and Bear agreed 
to go together, and whither thou, dear Maria, must 
now accompany me; namely, to 



THE F.AItLY MASS OF 

We were in the church. Its great and beautiful' I 
arched roof shone with a thousand tapers. Altar, 
eoliunns, choir, all glittered — all was so full of light, 1 
and splendour, and gladness. The organ was yet : 
silent. There prevailed a solemn stillness in the ' 
church, which by the light rustling of the moving j 
multitude seemed rather to be heightened than dis- ' 
turbcd. We seated ourselves in the choir; a long 
row of tapers opposite to us threw a powerful lighV J 
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upon US, " Thou lookest quite glorified," said Bear 
to me as I seated myself. Serena had to me the 
same appearance. My bouI was full of a joyful 
devotion. 

Not far from UB, with his back leaned against 
a pillar, and overshadowed by it, stood a taU dark 
figure, evidently sunk in thought. It was Bruno. 
He saw us not; his head was bowed down; for him 
the outer world was not there; but at the first tone 
of the mighty organ, he started and looked up. His 
eyes and those of Serena met: he made no salutation ; 
she made none; they appeared to be wholly lost in 
their mutual gaze, and I gazed on them. They 
seemed to me like spirits which, after long suflTerings, 
meet and are again united in a happy world. Their 
countenances were pale; but an ineffable expression 
of love dluniinated them at once. It was a glance 
of deep and mutual recognition. Serena's eyelids 
sunk wet with tears. Bruno was soon at her side, 
and kneeling down on her foot-board, he said with 
a soft but not whispering voice, " Allow me to pray 
with you." Serena held the prayer-book so that he 
could see. As their voices were raised and united 
themselTes in a deep harmoniouH tone, there went 
through me a presentiment that these two were 
destined for each other, that their union is determined 
in heaven, since it is founded in this sympathy of 
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Bouls, whicli is the condition and the guarantee of ai 
immortal wedded felicity. 

The moment that this thought arose in me, t 
question also presented itself to my mind, whi 
Bear and I sympathized? I felt a desire to ask 1; 
what he thought of it; but as I looked at him, as he 1 
Btood beside me, and without looking right or left,,j 
without being conscious of what was passing ifear:l 
him, was singing his song of praise with a powerfbll 
bass voice and from the bottom of his heart, I v 
ashamed of my foolish thoughts, and joined in hu I 
hymn> feeling inwardly that I reverenced and loved I 
him with my whole soul. 

Between Bruno and Serena were now neither ■ 
word nor look further exchanged; hut as she stooped 
her head in player, he bowed his also; when her 
finger pointed out the verse that should be sung, he 
followed it; it appeared to make him happy to pray J 
with her. As we left the church he was at her side, ] 
and made way for her through the crowd. He I 
drove us in the cairiage; and when this stopped all 
the gate of the Dahls, he assisted us to dismount.! 
His face was lit up by the moon, and had a beautiiiilJ 
expression of soft and exalted feeling. " I shall a 
you soon again," said he to Serena, as he kissed hetm 
hand, lie then shook hands with Bear and myself^ | 
and departed. I have never yet seen him so cheE 
and friendly. 
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We drank oiir second coffee with the aged Bahls. 
Serena related to her grandparents with undissembled 
joy our meeting with Bruno, and his promise very 
eoon to visit them. It appeared to give the old 
people pleasure. 

"What a morning!" said Serena to me, as we 
were an instant alone together. "0 Fanny! life has 
beautiful, wonderful hours. As I beheld him in the 
clear light — as he sung with me — ah! I fear only 
that &om this moment my worship was no longer 
pure — all my prayers were for him ! " 

May no one have greater sins to repent of! but 
now I must leave thee Maria, for the carriage is come, 
to fetch us to dine with Ma cb&re m&re. 

January 2nd. 
Bear and I have had a quarrel. You recollect my 
secret — the music lessons. They arrived at a grand 
^clat. Bear came in one day in the very middle 
of the " Bataille de Prague." He was confounded. 
After the battle came an alarm. May all matrimonial 
contentions so begin, and so end; then would there 
much oftener be Te Detim sung in families. 

5tA. 
Last evening we had a little, select circle, assem- 
bled and united in a great enjoyment. And who 
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were these select? Who should they be besides 
myself— long life to modesty! — my other self, Bruno, 
Serena and the Patriarchs, in whose house we were. 
There was yet a seventh guest there, to complete the 
constellation, one who elevated all the rest into his 
own heaven, and this was — Poesy. Bruno read 
aloud Tegn^r'a Axel; and this splendid, and never- 
to-be -too -often -read poem, now pronounced by 
Bruno's souliid voice, seemed more transporting than 
ever. Serena's needle dreamed in her hand, and 
her eye seemed to have become ear; and we all, old 
and young, were changed in heart, We became 
mild, warm, and affectionate. High and beautiful 
is the lot of the great poet. His lyre is the world, 
and the strings on which he plays are the souls of 
men. When he wills it, these tones are called fbrtli, 
and melt together into a divine harmony. 

Thus it was in our little circle. A sweet inexpres- 
sible pleasure diffused itself amongst us; we made, 
as it were, only one happy, loving family. Bruno'a 
otherwise now dark, now flaming glance, beamed 
with a softened radiance, and rested on Serena with 
an expression of deep but sorrowful love. Sercnt 
was so happy, so gay, so beautiful, that it seemed as 
if all the darkness in the world would become light' 
before her. She seemed in her blissful heart to 
desire to embrace and bless every living creature. 
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She saluted me as we went with tears of joy in her 
eyee, while she said — "Seest thou that he comes 
again ? Seest thou that all will turn out as I said ? 
We shall become one family; united, peaceful, and 
happy." 

" Yes ! thought I, " if the holy spirit of Poetry 
were but ever with us, and in us; but ah !" 



CHAPTER XXII. 



W , January 12M. 

On all sides here we are arming for the Golden 
Marriage. I do not know if I have already told you 
that the great day falls on the 20th of this month. 
The whole city and country take an interest in it. 
It is as if all the people in the place here were 
related to the old Dahls. Their eight children with 
all their families are expected. I too am in action 
on account of the feast I help Serena as well as I 
can, and practise with Bruno a choral song which is 
to be sung at the festivity. Bruno has composed the 
music; he is really a master^ and it is a pleasure to 
put oneself under his direction. The persons who 
are to compose the choir assemble at our house twice 
a week^ and are trained by the strict master^ before 
whom we all stand somewhat in awe. Serena has so 
much to do in preparation for the feast, and so much 
to do for all the uncles, aunts, and cousins, that I see 
very little of her. Once she came and mixed her 
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Toice in the chorus, but then vanished all devotion 
out of the practising; Bruno's body indeed, sate at 
the instrument, but his soul was with her. He is 
often in the evening at the Dalils. He endeavours 
to gain the good- will of the old people; talks with 
them, and reads to them. Serena takes her rest; 
persuades herself that she has acquired a brother, 
and is happy. 

16th. 
The young people come from east and west; — 
Dahls here; Dahls there. Brave men, handsome 
children; how some families do flourish ! A swarm 
of cousins encounter one another here at every step; 
brotherahips and friendships are concluded; the 
whole city is in motion. A variety of balls and 
festivities are to follow in the train of the Golden 
Wedding; even Ma chere mere will give a great 
dinner-party. I shall probably not see much of this 
pleasure and gaiety, since I must keep myself quiet; 
but I shall hold the joyful feast in my heart. 

Bruno is again in a changeable and more gloomy 
humour, and the gladness is quenched in Serena's 
looks. 

Miss Hellevi Hausgiebel is on this occasion in- 
valuable as counsellor and helper for the Dahl family. 
She has undertaken the arrangement of a series qf 
living pictures, with which the aged Dahls are to be 
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surprised. She has taken Lagman Hok into 1 
councils; and they drape, and explain, and discui 
(dispute too, very likely, a little occasionally), t 
arrange, etc. I am persuaded that we shall ; 
something beautiful come out of it. There will he a 
great multitude of people assembled at the Dahls on 
the eve of the great day; and this is aa it should be, , 
Thia marriage must be as publicly and ceremonioui 
celebrated, as a first marriage should be conduct 
quietly and modestly. Then, people go on board tol 
sail over a sea where winds and waves are oft* 
stormy: but here, on the contrary, in the goldeal 
marriage, they have completed their voyage; thejrj 
have reached the haven, and can calmly hoist th^l 
flag of victory. 

Ma chere mHie comes to the feast, and I shall havQ I 
the pleasure of keeping her for the n%ht with ms. J 
I will myself roast the coffee, that she may enjoy in I 
the highest perfection the beverage which she prefer 
to aU others. 

I have a variety of things to say to thee of the I 
younger branches of the Dahl family, but must def^ 1 
it till after the marriage, when I shall have more J 
time ; hut, in passing, I must tell thee that I have ] 
selected a favourite from amongst them. She 
named Mattea; is a tall, thoroughly plain, but \ 
thoroughly good creature, of twenty years of age, J 
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who has won my heart by her joyous, open-hearted 
disposition, her sincere love for Serena, and her 
splendid playing on the piano. 

Jfmuary %\it. 
With whatever thou mayrt be employed — be it 
with the last stitch of a stocking, or the last word of 
a compliment, or with the contemplation of a portrait, 
or with a romance of Bulwcr, or a discourse on the 
immortaUty of the soul with B., or the preparation of 
a citron-creani, or the answer to a love-letter, — leave 
all in an instant, and sit thee reverently down, and 
read that chapter which I am proposing to write, and 
which is entitled 

THE GOLDEN MARRIAGE. 

If you wish to learn the true value of marriage, if 
you wish to see what this onion may be for two 
human hearts, and for life, then observe not the 
wedded onea in their honeymoon, nor by the cradle 
of their first child; not at a time when novelty and 
hope yet throw a morning glory over the young and 
new-born world of home: but survey them rather in 
the more remote years of manhood, when they have 
proved the world and each other, when they have 
conquered many an error and many a temptation, 
in order to become only the more united to each 
other; when labours and cares are theirs; when 
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under the burden of the day, as well a 
repose, they support one another, and find that thej 
are sufficient for each other. Or survey them sti] 
fiirther in life; see thera arrived at that period t 
the world n'ith all its changes and agitations, rolls fi 
away from them; when every object around them I 
comes ever dimmer to them; when their house if 
when they are solitary, but yet stand there hand i 
hand, and each reads in the other's eyes only li 
when they, with the same memories and thesame hop* 
stand on the boundaries of another life, into -fl 
they ai'e prepared to enter; of all the desires of t 
being retaining only the one, that they may die t 
the same day; — yes, then behold them! And i 
that account turn now to the Patriarchs, and to t! 
Golden Marriage. 

There is Indeed something worth cclebratin 
thought I, as I awoke in the morning. The i 
appeared to be of tlie same opinion, for it shone ( 
the snow-covered roof of the house of the aged pai 
I availed myself of the morning hour, wrapped 
myself in my cloak, kissed Bear, and trudged forth 
to carry my congratulations t 
to sec if I could in anything be helpful to Serei 
The aged pair aate in the ante-room, clad i 
garb, each in his own easy chair. Two snufF-boxd 
hymn-book, and a large nosegay of fresh flowers, I 



tt the table. The sun shone in through anow-whitc 
curtains. It was cheerful and peaceful in the room, 
and the Patriarchs appeared in the sunny light as if 

» mrrounded by a glory. With emotion I pronounced 

[ tny congratulation, and was embraced by them as by 
B father and mother. 
"A lovely day, Madame Werner!" said the old 

[ gentleman, as he looked towards the window. 

"Yes, beautilul indeed;" I answered, "sobeaii- 

* tifhl that the angels of God must rejoice in it. It ia 
the feast of love and truth on the earth." 

The two old people smiled, and reached each 
other a hand. There arose a great commotion in 
the hall. It was the troop of children and children's 
children, who all in holiday garb and with joyous 
looks streamed in to bring their wishes of happiness 
to their venerable parents. It was charming to see 
these groups of lovely children cling round the old 
people, like young saplings round the aged stems. 
It was charming to see the little rosy mouths turned 
up to kiss, the little arms stretching to embrace 
them, and to hear the clamour of loving words and 
exulting voices, 

I availed myself of this moment quietly to retire 
and to seek Serena. I found her in the kitchen 
surrounded with people, and dealing out viands; for 
there was to-day a great distribution of food and 
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money by the Dahls to the poor of the place, Sei 
accompanied the gifts with friendly looks and won 
and won blessings for her parents. When the 
trib'ution was at an end, Serena accompanied me 
her room : there I looked inquiringly into her frieni 
countenance, and said joyously, " ITiou lookest qi 
happy to-day, Serena!" 

" And how coidd it be otherwise?" answered she, 
" all around me to-day are happy. My dear old 
parents seem to-day to have received their youth 
again ; and yesterday thou shouldcst have heard, 
Fanny, as they sate before the evening fire, and weAt 
through their whole life, and spoke of what nOB 
stood before them — it was so beautiful, so Eolema!**4 

Mias Hellevi Hausgiebel here interrupted us; we 
must follow her up to the second story. Here all 
was dust, noise, and conAision. One saloon was in 
the act of being hung with drapery and prepared 
for a ball; another was prepaiing for the proposed 
tableaux. Miss Hellevi, who already saw in spirit 
how the whole would be arranged, flew lightly as 
a bird amongst scaffolding, cordage, and athousand 
things which stood about, while she said, " See, 
Madame Werner, this will be so, and this so. Wan* 
that be good? Won't it have a good effect?" 

" Madame Werner!" called Lagman Hijk, down 
from a ladder on whose top he stood aloft with tht 
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face of Don Quixote, " won't this lighting up have a 
fine effect against the yellow drapery?" 

"Excellent! splendid!" I exclaimed with secret 
anxiety; "but Lagman Hok, that chandelier will 
certainly fall! Good Miss Hausgiebel! this scaf- 
folding will certainly come all down together!" 

The light and hvely Miss Birdsnest laughed at 
my obvious terror; and I hastened, my ears deafened 
with the hammering, out of the uncomfortable pur- 
gatory which is to conduct to an assthetic paradise; 
but I did not the less praise those who there busied 
themselves, although I had myself rather pluck roses 
without having to feel their thorns. After I had 
accompanied Serena to other quarters, and consulted 
with her how various things were to be arranged, I 
took my leave with the promise to be there early in 
the evening. But before I set out, I became witness 
to a ceremonial scene. A deputation from the corpo- 
ration of the city appeared in its name, and presented 
to the venerable pair, a large gilt silver cup, as a 
testimony of the esteem and gratitude of their fellow- 
citizens. I missed Ma chore m^re in the place of 
the mayor; — what a stately speech would she not 
have delivered! 

I was glad at dinner to tell over all these things 
to Bear. His mouth watered to hold his Golden 
Wedding. To that we probably shall not arrive, 
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round us! It would be a lovely marriage-garland. 
See! there has fallen a tear at the thought of it ! 

At six o'clock in the evening, Bear and his 111 
wife strolled arm-in-arm to the wedding-house. 
the street in which it lay, light burned against Ughtj 
one window was lit up after another; cressets burned' 
at the comers of the street; and presently the street 
was bright as day, and a great number of people 
wandered with glad countenances up and down in 
the still, mild, winter evening. The city was illu- 
minated in honour of its Patriarchs; the house of the 
Dahla itself had a sombre look in comparison with 
the others, but the light was within. 

Exactly as we were endeavouring to enter 
gate through a crowd of people who had collected!] 
there, in order to sec the ai-rivals, my eye fell 
a figure which stood amongst the rest. It 
wrapped in a great black mantle; but the two large 
burning eyes, which flashed forth from beneath this 
covering, made me start, and I tliought involuntarily 
on Hagar. In the same instant the figure drew 
itself back; and uncertain whether I was right 
my coDJecturc, but with a secret presentiment 
misfortune, I entered the marriage-house. 

At the door of the saloon Serena met me; she 
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wore a white garland in lier light-brown hair, and 
at the eight of her vanished every dark thought. 
Ah! how charming was she not this evening in the 
light white dress, with her friendly blue eyes, her 
pure brow, and the heavenly smile on her lips. Had 
I but had the power to point her at this moment! 
As every flower has its moment of perfect beauty, 
so has a human being moments in which his highest 
and loveliest life blooms forth, in which he appears 
what he actually is, what he is in the depth of God's 
intentions. These fleeting revelations — for there is 
nothing abiding on the earth — these are that which 
,the genuine artist seeks to lay hold of; and therefore 
it is unjust to say of a successful portrait, especially 
that of an intellectual person, that it Is flattered. 
But whither am I wandering? I was speaking of 
Serena. She was so friendly, so amiable to every- 
body, and yet I know it — she was not in herself 
happy. Friends and relatives arrived; tlie rooms 
became filled. Ma chere mere entered with great 
stir. She was conducted by Bruno; and although 
blind, was as high and stately as ever. Heartily she 
greeted the venerable pair, while she said with a 
loud voice — " Old friends and old ways I do not quit 
willingly, and therefore I am here. I am come to 
wish you happiness, my friends, on this your day 
of honour. ' Every one is the artificer of his own 
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fortune,' says the proverb ; and consequently, if any 
one would question whether you, my two honoured 
&iendi, are happy to-day, it would, I say, be jusl 
the same as if any one should question whether the 
king be a nobleman. It is as certain as the Amen 
in the church. God bless you!" She shook them 
heartily by the hand. 

Jean Maria was richly dressed and amiable. Bruno 
was gloomy. His dark eyes followed constantly the 
light Serena, but received thence no illumination. 
He was silent and introverted. 

By eight o'clock all the gueste were assembled. 
They had drunk tea, eaten ice, and so on, and now 
fell at once a great silence. The two old people 
seated themselves in two easy chairs, which stood 
near each other in the middle of the saloon, on a 
richly embroidered mat. Their children and children's 
children gathered in a half circle round them. A 
clergyman of noble presence stepped forward, and 
pronounced an oration on the beauty and holiness of 
marriage. He concluded with a reference to the life 
of the venerable pair; which was a better sermon on 
the excellence of marriage, for life, and for the hui 
heart, than his speech Itself. What he said was t 
and touching. There was not a dry eye in the whole ' 
company. Bear and I leaned against each other. 
A solemn and affectionate mood had affected all, and 
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there prevailed a deep silence through the numerous 
assembly, but it was not that of weariness. 

In the mean time all the preparations for the 
second division of the festival wore complete; and 
the company ascended up the steps covered with 
matting to the second story. Here the tableaux 
were presented, whose beauty and grace exceeded 
every thing that I had anticipated. These at some 
opportunity I will describe. The last consisted of 
a well-arranged group of the whole body of the 
descendants of the Dahls. The chorus was sung 
during the representation of this tableau, and went 
off extremely well, especially when we heard it the 
second time. The whole representation gave general 
and great pleasure. As the chorus ceased for the 
second time, and the curtain fell for the last time, 
the doors of the dance-saloon flew open, a dazzling 
light streamed thence, and lively music set all the 
feet and hearts of the young in motion, And now, 
Maria, take out your Eau-de-Cologne bottle, and 
prepare yourself for a catastrophe, which was as 
startling as it was unoisthetic. Realities are some- 
times sadly prosaic. 

The old Dahl had advanced into the dance-saloon 
on the arm of his granddaughter; the guests followed 
in lively conversation, when I suddenly became 
aware of a movement in the great chandelier, like 
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that whicli liad excited my fears in the forenoon. 
Serena, on whose arm her grandfather leaned, and 
vras speaking to some of those who were near, stood 
at this moment exactly under it. I raised k cry of 
terror, "Take care! the sconce falls!" All glanced 
in afiright upwards; but with the speed of lightning 
Bruno darted forward and lifted Serena out of danger, 
in the same instant that the splendid chandelier, witli' 
its sixty lights and thousand lustres, fell with a 
deafening thunder. Bruno himself received a heavy 
blow on the head. He turned pale and staggered. 
"Bruno! Bruno!" cried Serena, with the unmistak- 
able and heart-rending tone of love, and caught him 
in her arms, as he fell to the ground. He threw his 
arms round her, and pressed her to his bosom; 
blissful smile like a sunbeam appeared on his coun- 
tenance as he sunk and became unconscious. 

It is not to be described what a sensation this 
created in the company. In one moment, a misfortune, 
a declaration of love, and a death, — or what most 
perfectly resembled it I one might lose bis seneea 
with less than this. I confess that I know little of 
what now took place, till I, a moment af^rwards* 
found myself in a still and dimly Ughtcd chamber. 

Bruno lay upon a sofa. He had been bled, bnt 
had not yet returned to consciousness. Bear stood 
by him, and looked quite beside himself. Ma chete 
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mere supported bis head od her lap; she was silent, 
bat the tears streamed from ter blind eyes, and 
rolled slowly over her colourless cheeks. Not far 
distant sate Madame Dahl, and Serena lay before 
her on her knees, and hid her face in her bosom; 
their arms were thrown round each other. The 
old gentleman stood near, his eyes riveted on his 
child; and I stood also by them, speaking consoling 
words to the nearly unconscious Serena, 

"Where is she?" exclaimed Bruno, awaking out 
of his death-like stupor, but not yet perfectly in 
possession of his senses. "Ah! where is she? I had 

her in my arms she was mine it was so 

beautiful. — Thus let me die! — Serena," exclaimed 

he, still more passionately, "where art thou? 

My bride, wilt thou let the world separate us? 

The world, — men, — what are they to us? We stand 
now in the choir of the temple of God, and the angels 
sing over us the highest benediction. Whither art 

thou fled? Oh I thou hast taken my heart away 

with thee. Now is my bosom so empty. Serena, 
come back! Give me life again, Serena!" 

" Oh ! that is dreadful ! dreadful !" whispered Serena, 
but embraced more closely the support whose support 
she was. Bruno had now raised himself. He now 
saw Serena, and the rest; and with a vehemence 
which, whether it were the remans of the confusion 
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of Kis Bensea, or proceeded &om his own fiery nature^. I 
which would now burst through every obstade to its ' 
goal, I know not; but he exclaimed, "Ah! I see, I 
see how it is. You would conceal her; you would 
separate her from me! But why would you do thia? i 
Wherefore would you separate two hearts which I 
have been already umt*d from their childhood? Do ■] 
it not. Kather make this day a day of blessing. OhI \ 
give me to-day Serena aa my bride." 

"lliia is not the proper moment to epeak of snch 
matters," interrupted the old man, half angry, half , 
in emotion; "another time " 

"And why not now?" interposed Bruno, more 
vehemently, intensely, irresistibly, ""Why not this 
evening make my life tolerable? Why not already, 
to-day, bind me to you by everlasting gratitude? 
Oh! to-day, to-day, give me Serena! I will not 
take your darling from you, — let my house be yours j . 
let me partake with her the care of your old i 
Dear mother," continued he, whde he seized Madame \ 
Dahl's hand, and bathed it with his tears, "good, 
venerable mother, fear nothing for your chUd; and 
as you have experienced that the affection, truth, 
and reverence of a husband make the felicity of s 
wife, give me to-day Serena!" 

The two old people looked at each other, and at 
Serena. She stood between them, white as the r 
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in her garland, witli downcast eyes, evidently desiring 
to kneel, and offer herself — but at which altar? That 
was the question, 

A pause ensued; and now arose Ma ch^re mere, 
pale, solemn, but not proud, and thus spoke. " Every 
one acta best in hia own affairs, and therefore I ought 
perhaps to abstain from interference in this; but as 
the mother I will now say one word for my son. I 
have till now done very little to make him happy, 

and it is very little that I can yet do, since " 

Ma ch^re mere laid her band on her eyes, while she 
obviously contended with her emotion. She soon 
began again, with firmer, though with a softer tone. 
"I speak not to persuade you, my honoured friends 
and neighbours; I will only tell you this, that my 
son has of late made me rich amends for that in 
which he offended me in his youth. It is ray belief, 
my persuasion, that he moreover will do honour to 
his country, that he deserves the best of wives, and 
that in every respect he will make her happy. My 
son has long made me the confident of his affection, 
and has received my approbation and blessing thereon. 
So, my dear friends and neighbours, I will merely 
aay that if you sec good to give your grf^nddaughter 
to my son, it is my opinion that you will act wisely 
and well. And for the happiness that you will thus 
bestow upon my son, shall I, his mother, to my latest 
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days, be thankful to the Lord, and, next to the Lon 
to you." 

Ma chere mere's words are never without their 
effect; and in this moment, as she stood blind and 
almost beseeching — for this expression lay in her 
unusually soft tone — in this moment her words made 
a deeper impression than ever. Another circum- 
stance must also hiive operated on the old Di 
Serena had, although involuntarily, given a pub] 
evidence of her love for Bruno. It was perfectly 
evident to them that the embrace which united them 
would on the following day be circulated through 
the city and the whole country round. Bruno hadi 
withdrawn himself a stop or two : he seized the hand 
of his mother, and conveyed it to his lips. The old 
Dahls took that of Serena, and said — "Wilt thoOf 
wishest thou to be hia, Serena? Wilt thou to-day 
— ^now give him thy hand?" 

"Yes!" whispered Serena's lips: "oh, my parent! 
if you are willing if you allow it yes ! " 

" Now then, in God's name," exclaimed the old 
man, " Bruno Mansfeld receive the hand of your 
bride t " 

"Serena mine!" cried Bruno with a voice that 
went through heart and soul, and sprang to her. 
The old people yet held her back. " Take her then 
make her happy 1 " said they with a voice which 
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trembled with emotion. " She ia our youngest, 
dearest child — the joy of our old age; she never 
acted contrnry to our wishes." Tears fell on their 
withered cheeks, and their trembling hands held 
Serena yet fast. " E«niove her not from us — let her 
close our eyes for us — be worthy of her — love her — 
make her happy!" 

" Happy ! " exclaimed Bruno, aa he took her almost 
forcibly from her parents, and clasped her to his 
bosom; "happy! aa sure as I hope through her for 
God's mercy." Bruno led Serena to his mothetj 
and said — " Bless lis, my dear mother," Ma chere 
mere nearly forgot her wonted stately solemnity, 
and with a voice broken with emotion blessed her 
children. Hereupon Bruno clasped her in hia arms, 
and for some seconds let his head rest on her bosom. 
It was beauHfril to see them thus stand. AiU^rwards 
Ma chere miiic and the old Dahls gave each other 
their hands, and some cordial words were on both 
sides spoken. "And now to the announcement," 
exclaimed the old man, who seemed to desire to 
dissipate his feelings. "To-day must all joys be 
common. Come, my wife; come, my dear children. 
Listen there, good friends without; friends, relatives, 

listen I My friends," cried the old man with a 

cheerful voice, " I have now to announce to yoo 
a betrothal; and to beg your good wishes for my 
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granddu^hter Sereiu and her Inide^roam Bixmo 
Mftnsfdd!" It was as if another chandelier had 
bUea. Never probably were the inhabitants of the 

good city of W within the space of one honr 

ao orverwbchned with astonishment. This momeitt 
a declaration of love and a deathblow — the next, 
resurrection and betrothal ! 

A load murmur of amaze and of congratulation 
went through the moltitade. But I beheld that not 
all counteoanceB were congratulatory. I saw long 
and dissatisfied faces ; and I believe that Bruno per- 
ceived it too, for his dark eyes flared for a moment 
like two lightning Sashes scrutinizingly through the 
assembly; the thunderbolt on his forehead stood 
sharp; the eyebrows drew threateningly tt^ether; 
and he changed colour. Ma ch^re mere stood 
forward, and intended, I fancy, to make a speech; 
but I felt the necessity of sparing this to Serena and 
Bruno, and. on that account sprang out, and exclaimed 
bluntly — "Now, God be praised! now I see the 
prospect of another Golden Marriage; and I hope 
in fifty years to be able to wish you, Bruno and 
Serena, heartily as much happiness as now!" 

My forwardness had a good effect Ma chere 
mtarc let fall her idea, and so many congratulations 
came crowding in between, that she never took it up 
again. In the meantime I stole out. I had stud 
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" God be praised!" but yet, false soul, I did not 
think so. I felt excited, frightened, and filled ivitb 
gloomy forebodings. I sought Bear; he sought me; 
and we met. " 'What ails thee .'" said he, and looked 
at me with terror- "Ah! Bear, I am uneasy, unwell, 
ill. Now, indeed, they are betrothed ! Ah ! don't 
make such horrible faces! It is not a laughing 
matter !" 

" I don't laugh at that, but at ." 

" At me, very likely ! It were better that you 
gave me a remedy for palpitation of the heart. Bear ! 
they are betrothed! She, the good, the angelically 

pure, and he, the Ah! it cannot be well! They 

will not be happy. What will be the end of it .' 
Bruno is certainly not worthy of her! He is only 
half human; and will he ever become wholly so?" 

Without giving me any reply. Bear led me into 
that cabinet in which Bruno had now received 
Serena's hand. He sate himself gravely down; tore 
a leaf out of his pocket-book ; took his pencil, and I 
asked, "Wilt thou write a poem^ Then is it cer- 
tainly the death of me !" 

" I am writing a prescription for thee," added he 
with the same phlegm. 

He wrote out and gave me these words to read, 
" Men who do not believe the Word, are by the 
society of women saved without the Word." 
n8 
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" Bear!" said I, as I embraced him, " thou art the J 
best and wisest doctor in the world!" 

" It is never so far between the mountains, bat I 
that hearts meet each other," cried Ma ch^re mera | 
at the door, "Listen, my children! you have i 
yet wished me joy, and yet I fancy that it wouldf 
repay the trouble. I have now gained another amiable I 
daughter; I am a happy mother; sit doivn beside | 
me, and let us talk of the fiiturc couple." 

We did HO. Ma chere mere drove with her plans far | 
into the future; and the pictures which she saw were | 
distinct. It appeared to be with her as with many 
who are blind ; as the vision of the body is darkened, 
that of the mind becomes so much the clearer and 
more cheerfid. There we sate pleasantly together 
till supper. This was served on various litde tables 
in three rooms. At the tabic where the Patriarchs ■ 
sate, were also Bruno and Serena, Ma chcre mere, I 
Lagman Hok, the Clergyman, Bear, I, and some 
others. We were tolerably still during the great 
part of the meal, and I began to fancy that this feast 
would pass over without Ma chcre mere having made 
a speech in honour of it. But, afler the turkey, i 
Lagman Hiik raised his glass, and bogged permi»> I 
sion to drink a skJil. All were attentive, and with a 
low voice, and a mild but confident gaze fixed on I 
the Paliiarchs, he thus spoke: — " Lyres and flowen | 
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were woven into the mat on which our honoured 
friends this evening heard the words of blessing 
pronounced over them. They are the symbols of 
harmony and felicity, and these arc the Penates of 
the house. That they surrounded you, venerable 
friends! in this festive hour, we cannot regard as a 
mere accident I seemed to understand their mute 
languj^e, and as if I heard them say to you, ' We 
are here at home. You have, during your union, so 
welcomed and cherished us, that we can never more 
forsake you. Your age shall be like your youth!'" 

The beautiful toast was hailed with universal joy, 
and dnuii to the touched and smiling Patriarchs. 
" Now! hear that Hcik there!" said Ma ehere mere, 
and as if struck with an electrical shock, she jogged 
my arm saying, " Fill my glass!" pushed back her 
chair with a great noise, coughed, and spoke as 
follows: — " Love is more than bow and spear. Love 
pierces through shield and mail. Love finds out 
unerringly the way! It brought the first human 
pair together, it will also bring together the last. 
For genuine love is not German, French, nor Swedish; 
it is not indeed of the earth, it is heavenly; and 
offers us here the hand, in order to conduct us to 
the great marriage yonder above. The man and wife 
who here united in true love, and in true love walk 
together, will there sit beside each other. And well 
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may I to-day say with the mother of king Lemuel I 
' Ah! thou son of my life, to whom a virtuous wifo-1 
e noble than the most precious I 
) thee all the days of I 



is given, she ia far moi 
pearls, she will make sweet 

thy life.' My eyes are become dark, but my heart 
sees light in my son's future, and on that account 
rejoices with great joy as I now drink sk'al to my 
son and his betrothed, and at the same time skal 
to his future parents, my valued friends and neigh- 
bours." 

Bruno generally looks fidgety when his mother 
commences a speech, but now this feeling was expelled 
by another; and he regarded her with a look so fiUl 
of love as I had never yet seen him. 

" What will Bear say," thought I, as Ma chere 
mere had drunk skal, "now it is his turn.' and he 
is really no orator." To my great consternation he 
said — "Now it is my wife's turn; I will drink the 
concluding skill." "Horrible Bear!" thought I, 
quite confounded ; collected myself however, and 
said — "Love is unchangeable; a skal for the oldest 
and the youngest pair in the company." " Bravo, 
Franziska!" cried Ma chere mere. Now follow^ 
the skills so thick and fast on each other that I kept 
no exact account of them. I longed that the tuni 
might come to Bear ; but it never came, for now 
drew near the company Irom the other tables and' 
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rooms, one after the other, with filled champogae 
glasses, and speeches were made, skals drunk, and 
some truly beautiful occasional verses sung, which 
gave the old Dahla great pleasure; and with all this 
Bear and the concluding skiU were forgotten. The 
whole company arose from table with a general 
thunder of hurrahs! I did not omit to upbraid 
Bear with bia shabby escape &om the toast; hut he 
protested that be had really prepared a very long 
and very poetical speech, which be wished especially 
to retain till the end, that be might put to the skiQ 
drinking as il were its crown; and that he lamented 
sorely that the company, and pre-eminently m)-8elf, 
had suffered the loss of it. I begged him at least 
to favour me with'the beginning of it; but he replied 
that he was no friend to beginnings without endings, 
and that the time would not now admit of the latter, 
and that I did not seem sutSciently to bold his 
oratory in honour to listen worthily to il, and so on. 
Immediately after supper the English dance com- 
menced. It was most Uvely, and no one danced so 
actively and lightly as Miss Helleri Hausgiebel. 
With the English dance, according to Serena's 
prudent arrangement, the festivities were at an end, 
exactly at midnight; for she feared a later hour 
would too much fatigue her grandparenu. The long 
ceremony of expressing thanks, and taking leave. 
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was exhausting enough, although it was enlivened 1 
by much cordiality. In the very moment when thftl 
hall fiwarmed with people like an ant-hill, — ladie>-| 
who were wTapping themselves in their cloaks, gen- 1 
tlemcn who were hunting their caloshes, — Ma chtJre 
mere fell on one of her merry whims. Already 
muffled in her "Januarius," and her wolfs-skin . 
shoes, she asked for a violin, and played vigorouslfV 
an animated Polska.* Everybody was startled; but! 
in the next instant came a sort of dance-madnesu ovei \ 
them all. They danced in cloaks and gxeal-coata; 
they sprang hither and thither, across and around: I 
it was all laughter and merriment. They danced ia 1 
the hall, they danced on the steps; they had mu^V 
ado to leave off dancing in the very street. 

During the general rush and chaos of joy, I btolftil 
forth to see where were Bruno and Serena, for ihef I 
were not amongst the rest. I went from room tarn 
room; and in one of the most remote, where thff^ 
tumult of the dancing came but as a soft murmur, 1 
beheld two figures, a dark and a light one. The 
dark one was Bruno; he kneeled before — the light 
one — Serena; and she stooped towards him, and said | 
eo%, "ITiou." 

"Thou!" a beautiful word. I seemed for the firrt I 
time to understimd its full harmony, and I hastened | 

* A populu- Svediiih dutce full of wild actiiitjr. 
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^fb Bay it immediately to Bear; and so well 
had I hit the tone and expreesion of Serena, that 
he mstantly understood me, and said also to me, 
"Thou!" 

Ma chere mere had played the last couple out, and 
now called for me loudly. Exactly as I entered the 
lobby, which waa full of people, my eye fell again 
on the same dark fignre with the same gloomily 
naming eyes, which had terrified me on entering the 
ODUse, but again drew hack ; and as in euddcn zeal 
I determined to follow it, to make certain that my 
nupicions were right, I was stopped by Bear, who 
careful of me as the Israelite were of the Ark, 
and does not wish me to £dl into the hands of the 
Fhiliatines. "With an "Ah!" in my heart, 1 followed 
Ma chere mere into the carriage. Yet burnt the 
lights and flamed the cressets along the streets. Mb 
chere mere could discern their glinuner, and was in 
high spirits and talkative. Many a pithy proverb 
inued from her mouth, in honour of this remarkable 
day. She concluded a long speech in praise of the old 
Dahls with these three: — 'It is not so easy to leap 
into God's kingdom.' 'He that will gather tosvb, 
■rait not be afraid of the thorns.' ' He that sows 
lirtue, reaps a good name.' 
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W , February 8th. 

Yesterday was a great ball at the Town-house, 
which the city gave in honour of its Patriarchs. 
*^Thou must go to it," said I to Bear. ^^I must not 
go to it," he replied: "I mean to stay at home, and 
dance a pas-de-deux with my wife." I made at first 
some objections, but was obliged to yield; and in the 
joy of our hearts we actually danced a minuet, to 
which I sang, and Bear hummed the bass. I then 
sate down to work on my little prophets — you already 
know what this name signifies, — Bear opened hi« 
conversation-box, which always rejoices me greatly, 
and out of his copious treasures of the experience 
of life and men he brought forth many a precious 
sample. I have written down some of his relations, 
and will send them to thee another time.^ It is a 
great happiness, Maria, when in a good husband 
one also possesses a piece of good company. At 
the Dahls the wedding is already talked of; Bruno 
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drives on 'with his love, and hia arrant wilfulness — 
he must pardon the expression. It la already deter- 
tnined that it shall take place in May, and that my 
good friend Mattea shall take Serena's place with 
the old Dahls. Serena will divide herself between 
Ramm and her grandparents. She is the most 
amiable bride, and at the same time the good friend, 
and the same excellent daughter as before. She is 
still the same shy woman that she was before the 
betrothal, and will probably as a wife continue 
equally so; yet her behaviour to Bruno is ao fasci- 
nating that it compels him almost to worship her. 
What else shall I say of Bruno? He in good, and 
not good; happy, and not happy: day and night, 
sunshine and storm-clouds, continually alternate in 
him. He appears to me to be like a man who feels 
that he does not deserve his happiness, and therefore 
is partly at strife with himself, and in part fears that 
hia happiness will be plucked from him. May I be 
incorrect in my opinion I 

To-day he came into Serena's room, as I was 
there; but she was absent. He said a few words to 
me, but soon appeared to forget that I was in the 
room. He looked at Serena's books, her paintings, 
her sewing apparatus, with a kind of painful t<:-ndcr> 
nesa; he looked around the room, and said eofUy, as 
to himself, "Innocence! purity! peace!" He took 
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a little light green silk handkerchief, which 
often wears, kissed it, and hid his face in it; he then 
rose hastily and went out. I looked at the little 
shawl, it vaa wet with teaia. "Peace!" said Bruno, 
and sighed so deeply, bo painfiiUy. Ah! peace he 
has not. He cannot be absent from Serena; but in 
her company he cannot find peace. He comes and 
goes continually — three times a day. He manifests 
a love for her, whose vehemence he moderates only 
for her sake; he heaps presents upon her, which 
she accepts only for his; but his disquiet obviously 
grieves her. "What the d — 1 is this for a riving 
and driving! I don't see the use of it," muttered 
Bear just now, on this subject. " It is far better to 
sit quietly and eat one's sweet groats, is it not?" said 
I, as I set a dish of steaming groats on onr supper 
table. "Yes, when one's own little sweetest of 
wives eats with one," I was quite satisfied with the 
poUtenesa, though it breathed somewhat of a groat 
warmth. But even this warmth must be cherished 
and esteemed; without it the myrtle tree of wedlock j 
does not flourish in the North here. 

Febnuinj ISiA. . 
A horrible event has occurred at the Dahls. 
night is since then passed, yet my hand still tiembJ 
so that I cannot guide my pen with steudines 
my forebodings. 



Last evening Bear and I were with our friends. 
Bear sat with the old people ; Serena and Bruno were 
in the next room. I also was there. I sat at the 
piano, and played some sacred pieces which I had 
recently received. By degrees I played lower, and 
made longer pauses; for I caught words which 
riveted my whole attentiou. Bruno had been this 
evening in an unusually gloomy mood, and I heard 
Serena, who sat hy him, ask him what was the cause 
of it, with that tone of genuine tenderness with those 
flweet affectionate words which woman's love dictates; 
and he answered: 

"I had last night a wretched dream, the memory 
of which still oppresses rae." 

"A dream?" 

"Yes, a dream. Shall I relate it to thee?" 

" Yes, certainly." 

" Well then, Serena, I dreamed that thou wert my 
wife. Thou wert my own, the companion of my life, 
the half of myself, and I — was not happy. Years 
had flown over; thou wert mine; I loved thee, as 
now, and if possible still more. We had enjoyed 
quiet days; we had already often beheld the sun set, 
and the stars rise over the Helga sea; in the shade 
of night I had enclosed thee in my arms, I had 

reposed on thy bosom, but I was not happy. 

I dreamed that it was again evening. The stars 
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arose, one after the other, and mirrored their qt 
beams in the quiet waves; the heaven was clear, tmi 
the wood lay atill and brooding. Thou wert my 
wife; thou wcrt in my arms; but I had not peace. 
There was in my heart a dull pain, as of festering 
wounds — for the soul, Serena, can have such wounds; 
but of this thou knowest nothing; and to still the 
agony, I pressed thee to my heart, but it was only 
the more torturing. I seem to feel it yet — lay thy 
hand here, Serena !" , 

Bruno was silent for a moment, and then piM 
ceeded. " There was a change. I found myself alone 
in the park at Ramm. I chased a stag, and my 
hounds pursued him with open bloodthirsty mouths. 
I also was thirsty, I seemed to thirst for blood. Over 
hill and dale, through wood and meadow, drove 
furiously the chase. It was a wild hunt. From 
glen to glen, from thicket to thicket, I pursued the 
flying stag. Hours flew by; the stag sped on — I 
followed — the dogs howled in incessant eagerness, it 
seemed as if the chase never would come to an end. 
The hounds grew weary; I wearied not; my horse 
tired, but I spurred him forward; a demon chased 
me, and I chased the stag, and ever more burning 
grew my thirst. 

" For a moment the chase ceased ; I had lost sight of 
the stag; but as I emerged from a thicket, I suddenly 
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aaw him etooping at a brook to drink. He was not 
far from mc, but thirst and weariness overcame fear, 
he stood stiU and drank. I shot him down. ITie 
report of the gun gave new life to my dogs, they 
sprung forward, seized the legs of the stag, and 
entangled his antlers in the bushes. I flung myself 
from my horse, and flew to give my victim hia death- 
stroke. Already I held my knife at his throat, when 
he turned on me his beautiful, dying eyes, ftiU of 
tears, and gazed on me witli a sorrowful and re- 
proachful look. I felt, as it were, a dagger thrust 
in my heart; and dumb and gloomy I looked into 
those eyes which every moment became more human. 
At length — oh horrible ! I saw that those eyes were 
thy eyes, Serena, — it was thou whom I had murdered. 
It was thou, it was thou, who thus gazed on me ! 

Almighty God ! if ever thy look " 

" Bruno ! Bruno !" Serena tenderly and much 
excited, eiclaimed — " why talk in this manner f It 
was but a dream ; and a tndy hateful and irrational 
dream. Look at me, Bruno; no, turn not thy eyes 
away; look at me, and see that never, never can 
Buch a gaze from my eyes fall on thee. Ah ! that 
thoa didst but truly know, truly feel how impossible 
H is ! Hear Bruno 1 I have also a dream to relate, 
and a dream of truer augury than thine. I dreamed, 
Bruno, that the world was frozen, frozen to ice. 
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There was no more sun, no greenness on the earth, 
no blue in heaven; in their stead was black and 
empty Bpace. Magnificent palaces, woodB and moun- 
tains stood yet, but were converted into ice. Strange 
and fearful lights, whose origin men did not see, and 
which diffused no warmth, but on the contrary threw 
long and hideous shadows, wandered about amongst 
the ice-forms. All life was destroyed; two human 
creatures excepted, who yet breathed with warm and 
beating hearts in this marble world; and these two, 
Bruno, were thou and I, Solitarily we gUdcd through 
long colonnades of ice, — ive touched not the earth, 
but yet were not in a condition to raise ourselves 
above it. Our future was to be — slowly to freeze, 
the last of all living creatures. 

" Thy heart was bitter, my friend, and thy cheek 
was pale. As the lights came, and threw menacing 
shadows ag^st thee, thy arm was stretched out as 
to do battle with them, and thy voice raised wild 
reverberations. But in the midst of this congealed 
world, in the midst of this night of horrors and of 
death, I felt a warmth in my heart which no ice and 
no time appeared able to extinguish. There was, 
as it were, a springing fountain of life in it, which 
diffused itself through my whole being, and endowed, 
mc with a higher strength than I had possessed in 
the sunny vernal days of the earth. I loved thee 
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more intensely than ever, Bruno 1 It was to me a 
genuine joy, with thee and for thee to suffer; and as 
thy heart became quiet and warm on mine, and thy 
cheek less pale, then I felt un assurance that it was 
given to me to offer my life for thine, and with the 
warmth of my heart to defend theo against the cold 
and the horror-shapes of darkness. I felt myself in 
this thought so happy, so perfectly happy, that I 
awoke. My dream was at an end, but clearly did 
I feel what I had experienced in my vision ! and I 
have felt it often and still feel, that I could bear a 
great pain for thee, because I could then make thee 
better understand how sincerely I love thee." 

"Oh God!" said Bruno, with a soft: voice, but with 
an expression of agonized pain, "Oh God!, how little 

do I deserve a love lite this how unworthy 

Serena, thou sweet angel! thou who shalt be my 
wife " 

"Never shall she be it!" cried a wild piercing 
voice, and Hagar, more like a fury than a woman, 
darted into the room. A dagger flashed in her hand 
— in the next instant it seemed sheathed in Serena's 
heart. But with the speed of lightning Bruno had 
seized Hagar's arm; the blow was turned aside, 
and the dagger only wounded Serena's shoulder. 
With the gesture of a madman Bruno wrenched the 
murderous weapon from Hagar's hand, pushed her 
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fiercely back, seized with one hand facr hair, and 
the steel glittered above her breast. " Wretch!" be 
exclaimed with a hollow voice, and white lij 
" curae of my life ! die 1" 

"Bruno! oh, my God!" cried Serena, as she sprung 
forward and hung on his arm. Bruno moderated 
his fury, his wild look became more composed, his 
lips murmured — "A woman!" and the dagger feU 
from his hand. He looked at Serena, saw her blood 
SoTT, caught her in distraction in his arms, and bore 
her to a sofa. 

"Thy will shall be done!" cried Hagar wildly. 
" See here, Bruno, thy victim ; — it would only die 
at thy feet!" She ran to him; plunged the dagger 
into her own breast, and fell before him drenched 
in her blood. " Bruno, for thee I for thee !" muttered 
her lips; then were silent, and her eyes closed. 

It was the work of a moment. It was horrible, 
but still more horrible what followed. Bruno's 
despair was mute and gloomy. The old Dald tore his 
grey hair, and cried, " My cliild! my child!" Bear 
only retained his self-possession; he alone restored 
order and reflection. " It is but a scratch; there is — 
fetch me the hangman! — no more danger for her 
than for me," said he to the grandparents, as he 
addressed himself to bind up her wound. Serena, 
however, pushed back his hand, and pointing to 
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Hagar, who lay there motionless, cried, " Help her! 
help her! she needs it more than I." But Bear 
would not leave her tUl she was bandaged, and then 
he begged mc to conduct her with the grandparents 
into another room. 

Hagar, who was supposed to be dead, soon how- 
ever shewed signs of life; was laid on a bed, and 
committed to the care of Bear, With the greatest 
presence of mind Serena ordered every thing which 
was necessary for her accommodation, and appeared 
to forget that she herself had suffered. She sought 
with the tenderest words to quieten the old people, 
and stopped their mouths with kisses, when they 
attempted to cast reproaches on Bruno. " We really 
know nothing yet," said she, interrupting them 
beseechingly, " we cannot, we must not yet judge. 

Let us wait, Bruno will explain all all may yet 

be well." On this she went to Bruno, who stood 
there sunk in gloomy reverie, and said, " Go back 
this evening to Eamm, Bruno, and come again to- 
morrow. Then we shall all be more composed. Go 
my dear &iend now, but return in the morning, and 
then, if thou canst, satisfy my parents, and us all." 

"Serenal and thou? and thou? " said he, 

and stared at her agonizedly. Serena turned away 
her face to hide the suffering, the expression of 
vhich she strove in vain to subdue. " I believe in 
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thee," said she softly, " good night, Bruno:' 
covered her eyes with one hand while she 
to him the other. 

" Thou tumest away ftom me; thou wilt not li 
at me," said Bruno with gloomy complaint. Then 
turned Serena her countenance towards him; she 
would have smiled at him, but her eyes stood full of 
tears. Perhaps Bruno saw in this gaze what he 
seen in his dream, for he became like one wild 
uttered a curse upon himself; struck himself 
hia fist on the forehead, and rushed out. 

Bear and I did not this night return home. He 
sate by Uagar, who had iidlen into a violent delirium 
of fever, and now uttered words of love and now of 
raving, but which were alike wild, and bore tho 
impression of an unregulated and despairing souL' 
I stayed with Serena, whose chamber lies next 
that of her grandparents, and tried to persuade h( 
to go to bed, and to endeavour to get some sit 
She consented to my request, and mode as if 
slept, but I often heard her silently weeping. I ■ 
frequently obliged to go to Hagar's chamber, 
bring news of her state. Bear does not think 
wound mortal. Ever and anon too, the door 
the old peoples' chamber was softly opened, 
anxious questions concerning the beloved child 
whispered^ and received ever consolatory ans' 
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Bear was with all, growled good-naturedly at all, 
comforted all, and gave them all some composing 
drops. Three times in the night came Bruno, yet 
would not go in, but asked and received from Bear 
news of the condition of Serena and Hagar, upon 
which he went off again, as if driven by the Furies. 

It was a long and painful night. Serena inquired 
often, " Is it not nearly morning ? Docs it not dawn ?" 
Ah! she yearned for morning because she beUeved 
that light and Bruno would come tt^ther. The 
morning came, but Bruno did not; but merely a 
note from him, contwiing these wild and discon- 
nected lines. " I should return; I should explain — 
so thou entrcatedest me. Oh ! that a wish of thine 
should from me remEiin unfulfilled. Serena! I cannot 
explain; I cannot come! Her I will not see, and thee 
I cannot ; thy look consumes me ; I can now give no 
explanation. Honour conunands, but honour also 

forbids Hagar can, but will not Farewell, 

adored, and to- be-com passionate d-one, since thou 
loreat me. I cannot come ; but I will siuround thee, 
invisihly, and in wretchedness. Was it not the 
punishment of the outcast, to behold Paradise, but 
to see it closed against them with flaming swords? 

Betribution, dreadful retribution! Pray for me, 

Serena, for hell is in my heart." 

After the perusal of these lines, Serena leaned her 
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head upon her hand, and sate long thus, aa it were 
lust to the world; but she must certainly have pr&yed 
to the eternal Comforter; she muBt certainly 
lifted her heart to the Father of love, or othej 
her countenance, as she again raised her head, 
not amid so much anguish have worn so high 
gentle an expression of self-denial. Her first step 
was to her aged parents; the first words which her 
lips after this blow uttered were in petition to these 
to have patience, not to be too hasty in judging, bat 
to await the moment when this mystery should clear- 
itself up, and Bruno should stand before them in a 
better light. She communicated to them his letter, 
wa* skilful enough to turn its expression to hia advan- 
tjigc, gave a hint at tlie probable solution of llie 
mystery, and achieved what she sought. The old 
people became more composed, and left to her to 
jnauage these aftairs. How beautiful is such a con- 
fidence between parents and children ! 

I left Serena at breakfast, which with her usual 
solicitude she prepared for the old people, while she 
assured them that she felt no pain &om her wound, 
and that she should speedily be quite well agtun. I 
went home to seek rest: I was fatigued, but yet more 
uneasy and excited than fatigued. In order to 
quieten myself, I have written to thee, my Maria. 
becHUAe to impart our troubles to a &iend is for the 
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heart the best of opiates. I feel already its beneficial 
operatioii, and will now endeavour to sleep. 

Bear and Serena have resolved that Hagar shall 
remain at the Dahls till she either dies or gets 
better; she could not yet, without great danger, be 
moved. For the rest, the horrible affair will be 
kept as still as possible, and especially will they 
endeavour to prevent its reaching the ears of Ma 
ch^re mere. Ah! how will all this unfold itself ? I 
will tell thee more when I know it. 

i 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



TO THE READER, FROM A STRANGE LADY. 

But Madame Werner knows merely the sur&ce 
of the following denouement. Chance made me 
acquainted with its interior existence, and I now 
proceed to lift the veil from certain scenes which at 
this time took place in Hagar's sick chamber. They 
may be compared to those outline profiles which one 
makes of the faces of our friends, on a winter's 
evening by candlelight. If the connoisseur of art 
and of human nature be of opinion that these sketches 
are far too hasty, and too little finished to deserve a 
closer attention, but yet possess too many features of 
truth to be cast aside, I shall be quite satisfied; and 
begin quietly 

SCENE THE FIRST. 

Jealousy knocked at the door of my heart, 
And cried, <Rill! kill!' 

In a hushed room, which looked into a garden, 
lay the sick and guilty Hagar, nursed as if she had 
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been a beloved child of the house. A few days had 
passed, and H^ar lay now in delirium, now in 
consciousness. Doctor Werner sat at her bed-side, 
regarding with astonishment the conflict of passions 
which had never disturbed his own peaceful soul. 
Besides him, and a maid which waited on her, 
Hi^ar saw no one; but an invisible genius watched 
faitlifuEy over her. The embrocations which re- 
freshed her burning forehead, the draughts which 
stilled the pain of her wound, were handed to her by 
Serena. 

One evening she lay in a restless slumber. Serena 
was alone with her, and stole quietly forward to 
contemplate her for a moment. "God be praised!" 
whispered her lips; "God be praised! thou sleepest. 
poor and to-be-pitied oue. Thou hast destroyed my 
happiness; but oh, how much unhappier art thou!" 

Hagar awoke. Serena drew herself hastily back, 
but she had been observed. "Who is there?" she 
cried sharply. Serena was silent, in the hope that 
she should not be recognised; but Hagai continued: 
"Thou doBt not answer, but I know thee, I have 
seen thee before, creeping about my bed, pale maiden, 
in order to suck my blood. Do not imagine that 
thou canst deceive me. I know that I am in thy 
power, and I know what thou wilt do; — thou wilt 
torment me, and take away my life with poison. In 
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punishment of my crime, I shall periah by degreA 
through privation of fresh air. And on that account 
thou hast taken him away from me, that I may never 
more see him, never more hear his voice; for these 
were my pleasure and my life. He himself has 
delivered mc into thy power. Yes, he and all hate 
me, and rejoice in my misery: but I vrill deceive 
him, and all of you; — I will free myself." 

While Hagar said this she sought for the bandage, 
in order to tear it from licr wound; but Serena flew 
forward, seized her hands, and held them back witi 
an almost supernatural power. Hagar stared wildly 
on that gentle countenance, which was bathed with, 
the tears of grief and pity, and said, "Will you 
preserve my life in order to suffer me to perish the 
more slowly?" 

"0 no! no, Hagart Mistrust me not; I wish you 
to live." 

"I do not believe it. Thou lovest him that I lovCj 
that belongs to me — I tremble, I faint — who belongs 
to me, for I had his promise before thou. My claims 

on him are older, holier; blood has sealed them. 

Ha! thon wishest me well! Thou! Away, I knov 
what jealousy is; this black, black plague, which 

leads to murder — to madness which in solitary 

hours whispers with a clear, ghastly voice, 'Kill I 
kllir Ha, white maiden! now becomest thou also 
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black, and hatest hu! all round mc is black, 

black, black " 

Kagar swooned. Serena called in her attendant; 
and hastened, beside herself with grief, to her own 
chamber. There she threw herself on her knees, 
and cried, "0 my God,! he could thus deceive me!" 
All was dark around her now, but not long. 



SCENE TpE SECOND. 
Love b palienl and mild. 

Hagar. So you really do not desire ray death ? 

Serena. No, Hagar. May you live, and acquire 
peace. 

Hagar. But if I live I shall disturb your peace. 
If I live you will never be happy. 

Serena (with quiet despondency). I have already 
abandoned this hope. 

Hagar. His beloved you might have become; you 
would then be what I and many others have been ; 

buthiswife never! — never! Sarahdrives Hagar 

out of the house. Will you be his beloved? 

S^ena fquietly). No, Hagar! 

Hagar. You are too proud to become that? 

Serena was silent. 

Hagar. You do not love him! you will sacrifice 
nothing for him ! 
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Serena. Ah, yes! my life, my earthly happiness — 
how willingly! 

Hoffor. That is little. But do you know what 
I have sacrificed for him? Wealth, station, honour, 
fetherland, parents, happiness, — all! — all! In my 
Other's house I could command a thousand slares. 
I forsook all, and became his slare; and on that 
account he must love me— on that account he must 

become mine ! Who stood by his side in the bloody 

fight to the death? Who dared with him to scorn the 
law of damnation, if not I? White maiden! white 
and cold as the snow on the mountains of thy fsither- 
land! dost thou think that thou canst tear him firom 
me? No! to me will he come back; my fire streams 
also in his veins. Feeble one! fear his kiss; it 
consumes. Fly him, for he is mine here, and beyond 

the grave. Oh, my woimd ! God, what an agony ! 

Help! help!" 

Serena hastened to her. With the soothing oint- 
ment which Dr. Werner had prepared, she dressed 
the woimd, and bound it up with a gentle and skilful 
hand. 

" Thanks ! " said Hagar in a milder tone, ** thanks ! 
thou art kind." 

" Hagar! love him, but do not hate me." 

"No; I hate thee no longer. Who can hate 
thee?" 
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SCENE THE THIRD. 
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Hagar (passionately). If you wish me to live, see 
that he comes back. It were better to lie on the 
rack and enjoy the sight of his countenance, than 
be in Paradise without him. They tell me that you 
have much power over him; use it then to make 
him come back, and if possible to forgive me. 
Jealousy made me wild; but his hate I do not 

deserve; at least not " Hagar was silent, and 

sunk in thought. For some days she had been 
better; Serena's indefatigable care and gentleness 
operated like a healing balm on the unhappy one. 

Later in the evening Serena sate by Hagar and 
wrote. Love and sorrow hovered on her lips, which 
lightly moved, as if she whispered the words into 
the pen; but on her lovely brow lay a loftier tran- 
quillity than usual— it was like the rictorious repose 
of Virtue and Love. Hagar observed it; and in her 
bold and bitter manner she said abruptly — " You 
are certainly much satisfied with yourself." Serena 
blushed, and Hagar proceeded — " You value your- 
self greatly, no doubt, on being so pure and virtuous. 
You certainly believe that you stand much higher 
than such a wretched creature as I am." 
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'* No, in truth not," answered Serena with a tear I 



a her 



eye. 



" You would indeed be wrong if you did," 
tinued she, " for very dissimilar are our endowment^ 
and still more so our temptations." 

" That ia true," answered Serena humbly. 

" What indeed has he to boast of who has nem 
been tempted? If you had been tried, you woul 
probably have been no better than many others." 

Serena was silent. 

"Happy are they whose bosoms are never shttkeii!l 
with passions, whose blood runs softly, whose earlieat 1 
companions are virtue and peace. If they continue I 
unspotted— if they fall not — small is their merit." 

" You are right," said Serena, still and humbly at 
before. She propped her head on her white hand. 

"Fate determines and the world judges, and both I 
alike blindly," continued she in her bitterness; " and i 
therefore the path of one man is called victory and 1 
honour, that of another fidl and reprobation." 

" But God, who sees in secret," said Serena with 1 
a firmer voice, " God, who is more mighty than fata I 
and the world, will one day make equal what here I 
was unequal. Then, Hugar, will it often happen I 
that he who laboured only in the last hour will I 
receive a reward equal to his who was called in the ] 
first hour." 
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Hagar raised herself somewhat, and regarded 
Serena with amazement. " What God lives in thy 
soul?" demanded she; " and wherefore such gentle 
words to the hated and the outcast?" 

"Not hated — not outcast!" said Serena, as she 
drew nearer to the sick bed. " Oh no, Hagar ! a 
milder Judge assuredly awaits thee." 

With an expression of higher wonder, Hagar 
fixed her broad and questioning gaze on that sweet 
countenance which was now near her bed, and 
looked down on her with an angel's compassion. 
Serena continued: — "Jealousy has led you to a 
dark deed, but your love is true and great. I have 
listened to you, Hagar, as your soul rei'ealed its 
innermost feelings; I have listened in the hours of 
twilight and of night, when you believed yourself 
alone, and I have learned how you love, — no sordid 
soul, no ordinary woman, can love thus ! Passions, 
circumstances, the darkness in your soul have ted 
you astray; but in clearer moments, and now Hagar, 
descend into your heart, and ask yourself whether 
there be anything which you would not sacriiice for 
Bruno's happiness; whether there be a Buffering 
which you would not willingly bear for his sake ? 
Is not your love for him your strongest, yes, is it not 
now the only, deep feeling of your heart?" 

"Yea!" exclaimed Hagar, "I have loved him 
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" And if you had pierced my heart, Hagar, and I 
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( moment 
which loves steadfastly !" 

" Hagar gasped for breath. A refreshing feeling 
descended into her desperate heart, and quenched 
itB bitter burning. With folded hands, ahe sunk 
back on her couch. " Yes," whispered she Biintly, 
" thou art right ! All, there is thus one who can 
understand me, who can believe my words. Uew 
me then Serena, thou who hast an angel's gentli 
and an angel's serenity in thy soul; hear me 
wished not to kill thee ! No, I would not do Bruno 
such an injury. As I sate in the dark wood alone, 
and jealousy called up thoughts of murder in my 
8oul, I cast them &om me in abhorrence. As I heard 
of Bruno's betrothal; as I saw that my fiite waa 
irrevocably sealed, I determined to kill myself; and 
that I might acquire strength to do it, I would se«| 
him with thee, with thee his betrothed bride. Ah I 
as I saw thee for the first time, it went like cold 
Gteel through my heart; then I felt that he would 
love thee differently to what he had loved others. 
I felt that he waa lost for ever to me; and yet I 
his first love, his £rst promise. But to the 
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I came one evening, and saw you together; bat as 
I saw thy head leaned on his shoulder, as I heard 
him call thee bis wife, theo a Fury rent my heart 
and my brain. It was jealoasy. My soul was wild, 
and my dagger thirsted for thy blood, before it 
should cool it«elf in my own. Yes, it was the work 
of a moment — a dark, dark moment! but now a 
beam of heaven pierces through the vale of night. 
But thou! thou whom I would have killed, and who 
yet givest me life, say who art thou, wonderful 
maiden ? Art thou a child of heaven, scut down 
to bring comfort to the earth, and who hast nothing 
in common with its passions and pains? Or belongcst 
thou to those forms of witchcraft of which I have 
heard tell, who with silver voices and i'aacinating 
sounds allure men, and suddenly change themselves 
into shapes of hell, and drag down the unhappy ones 
into eternal darkness '!" 

Hagar's wild and heated fancy seemed in this 
moment to be ready to realise to her this horrible 
metamorphosis. With a disturbed look she gazed 
on Serena, who calmly said: — "lam only a weak 
woman, to whom, however, God has given the grace 
to triumph over the passions and agonies of the heart. 
Read, Hagar, these lines which will speedily bring 
him thou lovest back to thee; read, and no longer 
mistrust me." Serena gave Hagar the letter which 
she had just written, and she read: — 
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" Thou £eeBt me, Bruno ; thou avoidest our hoase^ 
Bruno, return, I ask it not only in my own nai 
and on my behalf, I ask it on behalf of a person \ 
can more readily dispense with light and life, 
with thy presence. Come Bruno, come to this mo8t*| 
to-be-compassionated -one. By her couch I await the* 
Let us together recall her to Ufc, or together bestow 
consolation on her hst hours. Let us he togeth^ 
Bruno, my friend! In the darkness which at t 
moment surrounds mo, I yet know one thing with 
clearness, and that is, that I love thee, and that 
nothing in the world can pluck this feeling out 
of my heart. We can determine nothing at this 
moment in regard to our future relationa; well then, 
let ns leave these to time, and have peace with one ■ 
another; and should an obstacle to our union as n 
and wife arise, that need not be an obstacle to c 
being friends. Hagar has spoken of claims whidtV 
she has on thee; of earlier bonds, which bind theal 
to her. If she has spoken the truth, Bruno, yet id 
my prayer still the same, — Come back, Bruno, to n 
and to her ! 

"Listen, Bruno; let us become children once 
more. Let us be, as we were in the days, the 
beantifril days when we hailed together the morning v 
Bun in the woods of Ramm, and when the shades a 
evening still found us together, full of peace i 
watchfulness for each other. Dost thou rememba| 
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an evening when it became dark in the wood, and I 
asked thee, 'Art thou not afraid to lose thy way in 
the dark?' and thou answeredst me, 'With thee the 
way is clear to me;' and I said again, 'And with 
thee I am never afraid in the dark.' Oh, friend of 
my childhood! can it not be as it was then? Life is 
the wood, and that can be dark— Oh! I have expe- 
rienced it for some time — let us then go together on 
the dark path, Bruno; extend me thy hand as friend, 
as brother: then will the way perhaps for us both 
yet become clear. Listen to my entreaty, — I make 
it with tears. Return, Bruno; dear, ever dear friend, 
return ! Thine, Serena." 



With a trembling hand Hagar gave back the 
letter. "ITiou lovest him better than I," she said, 
A bitter expression passed over her countenance, and 
she drew the clothes over her head. 

Serena dispatched the letter; and a few hours 
afterwards Bruno was at her feet. They spoke not, 
but involuntarily embraced each other; and their 
hearts were involuntarily melted together in one 
unutterable feeling. From this moment Bruno has 
been frequently at Hagar's bed side; and the wild 
and bold woman is in his presence a meek and 
humble one, whom a mere look commands. Bruno's 
forgiveness and presence, Serena's kindness and 
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tenderness, her true and gentle nursing, 
operated beneficially on her condition. Dr.Wt 
has hopes of her life. Franziska comes sometimes 
the evening to visit her friend. Between Brum 
these tvo accomplished and amiable women hai 
arisen conversations of a high and noble inten 
which Hagar has drunk in with eagerness. The oM' 
Dahls also have come and joined them; and in the 
chamber, in the very circle where so much material 
existed for all that is most unhappy in life, have 
grown by degrees through Serena's iniluence, peace, 
interest, yes even pleasure, at least for the moment; 
and the circumstauce itself which threatened inevi- 
tably to rend asunder the bonds of confidence and 
love, has served only to entwine them the stronger. 
Beautiful power of goodness, which desires alone to 
reconcile; of wisdom which, like God's own wisdom, 
opposes only to all division and scattering, a higher 
harmony, a profoundcr order and love! 

What efiect these conversations and their 
association with Serena produced, we shall present 



SCENE THE FOURTH. 
Drop bf drop the ilill rain picrcei 






The storm raged without. One of those evening 
was closing in, in which the legends oi past a^s, of. 
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the wild exploits of witclies eeem almost to verify 
themselves; in which the poor wanderer in the North 
frequently loses hia way. His wife, or an aged 
mother, misses him by the evening fire ; but on the 
next day it is related that he was found dead on the 
SDOW in the wood. 

Hagar's state had suffered a fresh change. Her 
strength, which for some time had gone on increasing, 
and therefore gave hopes of her recovery, suddenly 
abated, and was followed by n condition of increasing 
weakneea. "It is not her wound only, but her 
mind," SEkid Dr. Wcmer, "which preys on her life," 
It was now silent in the sick chamber; Sereua alone 
moved about in it with quiet solicitude for the body 
and soul of the invalid. These also were more 
composed since she had surrendered herself wholly 
to her faithful and gentle nurse. 

The icy shower struck against the window of the sick 
chamber, and the tempest tossed the branches of the 
trees which stood without; but within burnt a lamp 
fltill and clear, and a feminine voice read these words : 
"Father, I have sinned against heaven and before 
thee, and am no more worthy to be called thy son; 
make me as one of thy hired servants. j'Vnd he arose 
and came to his father. But when be was yet a 
great way off, his father saw him, and had compas- 
sion, and ran and fell on his neck and kissed him." 
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"Blessed, blessed words!" here cried a faint voicd 1 
from the bed- "And if I should go home, like th^j 
prodigal son, should I indeed be thus reeeivedrl 
Great, great is my guilt." 

" But the mercy of God is yet greater," answered 
Serena. " The prodigal son had actually wa£ted his 
whole inhferitauce, but when he returned repentant, 
he was received in love." 

" Well then !" said the invalid, with a bm 
heart, " I also will return. To my earthly father lu 
cannot return ; he would only receive me with curseB, .1 
but I will arise and go to my Heavenly Father." 

SCENE THE FIFTH. 



It knoTi no measure, knon^ no ffmve. 

It was night, and the moon shone radiantly. Thft ' 
earth lay deluged in its beams, so friendly and bo 
still. The snow covering was gone, and a wind of 
resurrection awoke the slumbering to the life of 
spring. Wc will follow the beams of heaven's lamp 
into Hagar's sick-room, and observe the forms which 
there were illuminated by them. 

They fall strongly upon a profile which has been 
beautiful. The features now are sharp and harsh, 
such as passion and pain are wont to carve out with 
their keen chisel. The eye which was wont to roll 
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■wildly is now quieter. There is a sainted expression 
in the wasted countenance, and the hands a 
placed in prayer. Hagar sits upright in bed, 

Near, and supporting her, stands a young maiden. 
Perhaps it is the light of the moon which occasions 
her to look so snow white, as she stands there like a 
lily bathed in sunbeams. Perhaps also it may be 
Bufietings which have chased the ruddy colour from 
her cheeks; yet it had not been able to steal thence 
the tranquil grace of her expression, nor to change 
the delicate and almost child-like roundness of her 
figure. She is sofl, soft as goodness itself, and as 
captivating. Her look is clear, mild — one might 
almost say — holy. " Lean more freely on me," said 
ehe softly to Hagar. " It is Serena !" 

In the shadow, and darker than it, stood Bruno, 
his gloomily frowning gaze riveted immoveably on 
these two. His breast hoavcd slowly, but mighty 
feelings were battling within it. At a distance froni 
the bed, in a tempered and grey twilight, sate two 
aged forms, still, pale, and resembling apparitions. 

Six weeks had fled since the evening on which 
Hagar had laid a violent hand on her own life ; and 
like a dying flame, which now blazes up, now sinks 
again, she had long hovered betwixt life and death; 

it the pangs of the last days had been great, and 

e felt her end drawing near. It was night, as she 
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awaking out of a protracted state of imconscioueness. 
desired an interview with Serena's grandparents ; but 
when they came, it was long before she was able to 
speak. Supported on Serena's faithful bosom, and 
embraced by her arms, she by degrees gathered 
some etrength, and at her request the aged pair drew 
near. In brief but strong expressions she thanked 
them for the kindness they had shewn her, and 
begged their forgiveness for the distress she had 
occasioned them. " Now," added she, " I will no 
more distress any one on the earth; I go to meet 
my last judgment. But before I go, let me do 
sacrifice to the truth; let me in some degree make 
restitution for the evil I have done. Hear the con- 
fession of a dying woman, and put fiiith in my last 

words — I HAVE NOTHING TO CHARGE CFON BrUKO ! 

I have been the shaper of my own fortune. In 
my father's house we loved one another and were 
betrothed. It was I who broke the vow ; my excesses 
and crimes awoke his abhorrence. I would draw 
him down; he fled from me. 1 pursued bim; 
and it became my fate, that although repulsed and 
despised by him, I was yet compelled to love him ; 
that I could not breathe except in the hre which 
consumed me. My love was its own punishment; 
it has bowed down my soul, but it has also made 
it better. Bruao tolerated me near him; endiu 
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the 8torm-wmd which raged with never-ceasing com- 
motion. This gave me strength to live — yes, to hope 
that I might yet regain the heart which I had lost. 
For this I followed him into this land, in whose 
earth I shall soon rest. Bruno attached himself to 
Serena, and insisted on my departure. He offered 
me rich gifts, and implored me to return to my 
native country. There was not merely the desire 
bat the command in his annihilating words; and I 
pretcindcd to comply, but took my resolution to perish. 
My feelings were maddened. Cold was the winter 
evening on which I determined to put an end to 
my life. Bruno was with his bride — I was alone in 
the dark wood; — cold was the winter evening, and 
on that account my blood was stiffened, my hand 
benumbed, and would not obey me. I determined 
to see him and her together; — I ran, I saw them, 

jealousy made me furious and the rest you know. 

Yet once more, forgive — yet once more hear this 
word; — I have nothing of which to accuse Bruno, but 
for much to implore his pardon. He deserves your 
granddaughter; and in the unknown space into 
which my spirit goes, I will bless him and her. If 
you can forgive me, then extend me your hands, 
that I may press them to my lips. If you pardon 
me, tell mc that yon will not prevent this union, 
which my crime threatened to dissolve; give to the 
repentant and the dying this la£t consolatioa!" 
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Hagar was silent. The two old people extended 
their hands^ and spoke to her words of reconciliation; 
and on this^ as Hagar appeared fisdnt, they sofUy 
withdrew. Hagar lay for a moment in unconscious- 
ness; but speedily revived, turned her expiring eyes 
towards Serena, and said: ^^Aild now let me thank 
thee, thou pure, thou clear fountain, which mirrors 
itself in the heaven of God. For my bitter words 
thou gavest me kind ones; for the suffering which I 
occasioned thee, thou hast ameliorated and sweetened 
my last hour. Thou hast offered refreshing liquids 
to my lips; thou hast poured the oil of compassion 
into my wounded heart; thou hast taught me the 
holy nature of love; hast effected that gentle feelings 
now rule in my soul; that yet at the gate of death 

I can hope. Serena, Bnmo, give me your hands ! 

that I who would have separated them, may now 
unite them; that I may pronounce a blessing over 
them, before my lips are silenced for ever !" 

Serena, silently weeping extended her hand, but 
Bruno stood immoveable. "He will not!'» exclaimed 
Hagar, with pain; "he fears the blessing which my 
lips would pronounce; he abhors me even to death!" 

" It is not so Hagar," said Bruno mildly, as he 
laid lightly his hand on her violently labouring breast, 
"have peace with me, even as I have with thee. 
Thou hast been dear to me, and in this moment thou 
art so still." 
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"Have everlasting thanks for these words," ex- 
claimed Hagar vehemently: "0 speak them once 
more; suy that thou forgivest me." 

" Who am I, that I should forgive thee V said 
Bruno gloomily. "What right have I to appear 
better than thou? We have both erred; both stand 
before the Eternal eye alike in need of pardon and 
mercy." 

"No, not alike!" asserted Hagar. "Was it not 
I who conducted thy fiery, inconsiderate youth to 
deeds wherein thy heart had no participation ? Was 
it not I who, like a serpent, wound myself about thy 
tree of life, and mfuaed poison with its sap ? Thou 
it was who awoke in me a human spark; that which 
bound me to thee was neither thy beauty nor thy 
bravery, it was the flame of a higher life, which again 
and again flashed forth from the tempestuous night 
of thy existence. In vain would men burn thy 
strength to ashes; like the Phcenix, thou arose from 
the pyre, shook the ashes &om thy pinions, and 
soared towards the light. So didst thou fly before 

me, and I remained in the dust; but now it is so 

dark! Now I die with pleasure, since I know that 
my death is good for Ihec; yet hear this one prayer. 
In the park at Ramra is a grotto ; there I have often 
rested — it is cool and still; let me there be buried. 
And hear; — my coffin stands in thy house; it has 
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imbibed the atmospbere of thy house, where thoa 
breathest, — lay me in that. Ah ! thy hand does 
^ood; let it there rest till that heart b still. Faro- 
well, Bruno ! I sinlt into the dark, still night — and 
with me the past ! Maycat thou be happy with thy 

young bride, — with me all is at an em 

Hagar was silent. Her hands dropped from those 
of Bruno, her bosom became still, and the great 
apparition of life — Death, spread over her feature* 
the veil which no mortal can raise. She had ceased 
to breathe. The beams of the moon grew dim, and 
the dawn of Easter morning spread its uncertain light 
through the chamber, and its ruddy glimmer hovered 
over the pale corpse. A solemn stillness prevailed 
long around her. 

" Dead ! " at length exclaimed Bruno, with 
^^ hollow voice, as hestooped over Hagar,and was visibly 

^^1 shaken with agonized feelings — " dead — because 

^H she loved me ! Who ever became happy in loving 

^V me ? To whom did I ever give joy? 1 have dark- 

^1 ened the life of my mother; — here lies the betrothed of 

^H my youth; and ye, unhappy victims, whose existence 

^H I have blighted, you also rise up to accuse me. It 

^H is just ! Ye pale shapes, come and place yourselves 

^H between me and her who should be my wife, — for I 

^H am not worthy of her. 1 will not deceive her, — I 

^H will not steal into her heart with a lie; — no, no one 
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shall lore me, no one follow me, except tliis spirit of 
evil which accompanies me through life. I believed 
that Serena would drive him forth. — Ahl this angel- 
look oppresses me, and plunges me still deeper, 

my usurped heaven would become my curse ! No, 

I will fly fly 1 will " A convulsive 

agitation shook Bruno, and the fixed eye shewed 
that he was do longer master of himsel£ 

"Bruno! Bruno!" cried Serena, with tenderness 
and pain, as she approached him. "Away!" said 
he, Bt«mly and wildly. "Away! my love brings 
misfortune with it. Come not with thy pinions too 
near the flame of the burning gnlf. Fly ! fly !" 

"Bruno," said Serena, while spite of his menacing 
gestures she drew near, and threw her arm round 
his neck, "talk not so wildly. Be gentle, — be iitill. 
Thou art unwell, Bruno; come, compose thyself. 
Sit down here by me; lean on me, my Bruno. I am 
still thy Serena, — thy bride, — who loves thee so 
tenderly; who will follow thee through joy and 
trouble." 

The tension of Bruno's spirit gave way; his look 
became gentler; he breathed more sofUy. "Spenk, 
angel-voice, speak!" said he. 

"ITiou hast watched too much; thou hast ex- 
hausted thyself," continued Serena, tenderly and 
ingly; "now thou must take a little repose. 
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I will watch thee while thou sleepest; and then 
we will go out together, and behold the sun — the 
delicioua venial sun, which gives joy and life to all 
creation. It will be a lovely day, my Bruno!" 

Serena's childlike sweet words, and the testimony 
of her love, laid the demon in Bruno's soul. He 
calmed himself, and appeared to awake out of a 
painful dream. With a look of inexpressible affec- 
tion and inexpressible anguish he gazed on Serena. 
"Oh!" said he with tearful eyes, "never did the 
harp of David more soothingly charm the frantic 
spirit to rest. But Serena, tell me, what have 1 said? 
what have I done? and tell me also what thou ha^ 
thought of it?" 

" Thou wort ill, Bruno; but thank God! thou art 
now better, and all is well." 

"No! with me all is not well, Serena; for know, 
that the frenry of which thou hast been a witness u 
no strange guest with me. In the activity of the 
day — in the silence of the night — it surprises me, till 
I can again rise into mastership over it. Scest thou, 
in the moment in which my mother laid the curse 
upon my head, my spirit received a wound which 
since then has never healed. Wild deeds and 
memories have prevented it. Oh, long have I 
yearned to lay myself at thy feet witli my terrible 
secret; but my strength has fiuled me, — strength, 
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perhaps for ever but now is the hour come! 

Turn thy pure gaze away, Serena ! " 

Bruno dcBcribed in rapid but graphic words his 
first aberratioris. " My brother's manly kindness," 
said he, " snatched me &Dm the dangerous and 
destnictive path. For a moment I thought to begin 
a. new and better life; perhaps should have done it, 
had not the consequences of my first digressions 
dragged me down. I was early become a secret 
gambler. I had seduced into the same course a 
young man of my acquaintance — I was the cause of 
his misfortunes; and in order to rescue him, I had 
recourse anew to forbidden means. My theft was 
discovered, — discovered by my mother! .She would 
punish me severely — perhaps too severely; hut no, 
I deserved it. But I would not submit myself; 

I met force with force; I opposed my mother 

and she cursed me!" 

At these words Bruno's voice trembled ; he paused 
aa instant, and then proceeded. 

" I fled the same night, my heart possessed with 
fiuies, which have since then never quitted me. 
I went into foreign service, and earned wounds and 
honour. When the war waa ended, I fell into con- 
nexions which fettered my heart, and confounded 
the remaining ideas of right and goodness which 
I had brought with me from the maternal home. 
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Loaded with the curse of my mother, and bearing 
in my bosom a storm of unbridled passions, I sought 
to gratify these; I sought to forget that I had a 
home, a mother, a native land; to forget that I was 

cursed ; ah ! that was an icy feeling in my heart 

which drove me continually deeper into the fire 
of perdition. The men with whom I was now sur- 
rounded, the desire of gain, the very danger with 
which the enterprise was attended, drove me to that 
which I shall for ever repent; — I became a dealer 
in men, a trader in human souls! I tore the children 
of Africa from their huts; I tore with violence 
husband from wife, mothers from their children, and 
carried them as slaves to the Portuguese colonies, 
lien — my brethren — I sold for gain! They who 
then exerted a powerful influence over my mind had 
represented to me these unhappy people as destitute 
of all moral worth, — yes, as actually ranking below 
the beasts. A terrible circumstance opened my 
blinded eyes ; — —let me now pass it over in silence, 
I could not rehite it with equanimity. Enough; — 
from that moment I abandoned my bloody trade. 
Again I changed name and country. 

"To forget and to enjoy were now more than ever 
the impelling objects of my life. At the faro-table 
I wooed Fortune, and she wae auspicious. One 
evening I won a heavy sum from a very young man. 
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Gold liglitened round me, and blinded my eyes; but 
the ashy ghastliness of desperation which overspread 
the countenance of my opponent as he left the room, 
recalled me to reflection. Perhaps he had a mother 

who I hastened out aft«r him. I would give 

him back all that he had lost. I ran up the pitch- 
dark street, and called the name of the unfortunate 
youth. A flash and a report were the answer to ray 
call; fragments of the brain of the unhappy man flew 
to my very feet. He was the only son of a destitute 
■widow! 

"I abandoned the fero-table; I sought to repair 
in some degree the evils which I had perpetrated; 
I sought to ameliorate the burdens of those classes 
of men against whom I had transgressed. But what 
is the benevolence of the gambler? It is like the 
alms of the robber — it is a blood penny ! No atone- 
ment can thence arise to the heart. I felt it — 
I sought love. Love, I imagined, would enable me 
to forget the past, and enjoy the present. I plunged 
into love, and sank into the arms of — no, holy love, 
not into thy arms — but in those of voluptuousness 
was my life consumed. I persuaded myself that 
I loved — I was deceived. I deceived others, and 
revelled in excess after excess. But as the waves 
fled the lip of Tantalus, so fled peace and enjoyment 
from me. During fifteen years I had probably 
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moments of wild pleasure, but not one hour to which 
I would say — ' Remain!' not a day to which I would 
address the petition — 'Come again I' An inex- 
pressible emptiness, which nothing appeared capable 
of filling— a consuming thirst after something, I know- 
not what— reignpd in my soul. At times, in mor* 
tranquil hours— yes, even in those of the wildest 
enjoyment — came before my spirit an image whose 
fascinating and yet agonizing effect on my heart it 
is impossible for me to describe. All that my yean 
of childhood had possessed of innocent and beautiful 
— all that I had at times dreamed of heaven and iU 
peace — appeared to blend themselTes into one shape; 
and that shape, Serena, wore thy features. Thence 
arose in my soul an ineffable longing and despair. 

" Once more I tore myself from my effeminate and 
dissolute career. I sought to employ my life, which 
oppressed me, in a widely extended and systematic 
activity. I launched into speculations of commerce; 
they prospered, and I became rich. But ah! my 
heart still remained poor; and in the midst of mjr 
superfluity, my soul hungered. It was at this period 
that my afiairs conducted me to England. I heard 
Canning address the representatives of a great people 
for the abolition of the slave trade, for liberty, and 
the good of mankind. I saw on his brow the glory 
of an immortal beauty; and for the first time I com- 
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prehended the moral worth and the true nobility of 
man, and the baseness of my former life. Serena! 
then did 1 bewail the days and the vigour which 
I had wasted! But I was sliil young; yet could 

I begin what? An outcast, a son with the 

maternal imprecation on his head, what good can he 
commence? what blessing can he receive from above? 
I was cursed! That was the brand which wae 
stamped on my forehead; the stone which lay npon 
my life, and doomed it to eternal darkness. What 
angel could roll the stone away? Oh, long did my 
soul wrestle in benumbing despair; lor my mother 
is the only being whom I have ever feared. Ofien 
since my childhood had our spirits contended; but 
she had always triumphed, had always cast mine 
down. Bitterness grew in my heart; but long yeant 
passed away, and love came back into it, and grew 
and overspread all the bitterness. The thought* uf 
recomnliation with her were the only thoughts is my 
woL This reconciliation was the condition of a 
new, of a better life; without it the whole world 
wat DOtliii^ to me. 1 had no hope ; but if I would 
live, I must dare. So powerfully had thi« feeling 
bid bold on my being, that I was pbyucally en- 
feebled by it; at the very word ' Mother,' I could 
weep tike a child. 

" I came back; I taw mj paternal hosM agaia; I 
ri 
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saw also tbee, Serena! — the paradise of my childhood, 
my rpvelation of heaven, the object of my desire, the 
reformation of my life and being, — I saw all thin in 
thee. Wonder not that my arms extended them- 
selves longingly to aecnrc thee; wonder not that 
wbcn I saw myself an outcast from the maternal 
hosom, I sought to acquire through thee the blessed- 
ness of life and love; sought to win an angel for my 
distempered soul. There hovered at this moment a 
doom over me, on which depended more than mere 
life and death; the consequence must be reconcilia- 
tion, or the eternal perdition of my soul. There lay 
a thunder-cloud on my heart and brain ; I neither 
snw nor felt clearly. It was then that I tempted 
thee, Serena; thou withstood me, and I believed that 
1 loved thee legs; but I deceived myself; thou hadst 
sunk only deeper into my spirit, and wert become 
one with its good genius. But this I did not then 
feel; my mind was dark. 

" A moment of wild desperation passed ovpr, and 
I became reconciled to my mother. I rested my 
head on her bosom, I heard her bless me! Almighty 
God! rich in mercy, wouldst thou weigh out to me ( 
against this moment a hundred years of sufferii^, j 
yet could I lift my hands to thee, as now, and thank 
thee for this moment! Words cannot express its 
value; it has saved me both in time and eternity. 
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" What shall I say further to thee, Serena? Although 
reconciled with my mother, and loving her more 
intensely than ever, I felt after the first moments of 
heavenly hlessedness, no rest in my heart. Thee, 
thee, most I win. Thoa must become my wife, if 
I must enjoy peace on earth. I sought to win thee 
in the way which thou thyself hadst pointed out to 
me — I was rejected. It was not wounded pride, 
Serena, which induced me for a long time to absent 
myself Irom your house; no, but I descended into 
myself, and endeavoured to renounce thee. It was 
in vain! a nameless, irresistible power drew me back 
to thee; there was a bond between us which seemed 
to me to be twined by God himself. Thou wert 
mine! Oh, moment of transport ! of godlike blessed- 
ness ! Thou wert mine — and life was renovated, the 
past was forgotten, all was atoned for and purified. 
Oh! it was but for a moment; the Furies speedily 
raised themselves again in my heart, the chastening 
goddesses of memory; and thy acqiuescence, thy 
pure glance, became to me piercing reproaches. I 
was not worthy of thee, every day made me more 
sensible of it; and doubly unworthy I felt myself, 
that I would draw thee down into a life of whose 
darkness thou wert ignorant; for in vain would I 
delude myself, — never can I be at rest; never can 
the blessedness of a pure heart dwell in my bosom. 
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What has been done, cannot be undone; there are 1 
circumstances in my life which never can be for- 1 
gotten; remembrances which will pursue me to the, 1 
grave! Oh, Serena! thy innocent hand should not ' 
be laid in one stained with so many crimes; thou, 
the pure, the blessed, shouldst not stand in connexion 
with him on whom secretly lies the bann of expul- 
sion from civil society, at least thou oughtest not 
to surrender thy youth, thy beauty, thy womanly 
virtue to a deceiver. This has of late become per- 
fectly clear to me. It has become clear that if I 
abused thy confidence, and made thee unhappy— 
and happy never can the partner of my days and] 
nights be — then indeed must I become an etenulj 
reprobate. These thoughts have long agitated me. 
Hagar's crimes and thy virtues; thy conquest c 
me and her, have brought them to maturity. I love I 
thee now, Serena, as highly and sacredly as I before 1 
loved thee wildly and egotistically, and therefore I.] 
have unveiled my soul before thee, as before it* j 
eternal Creator. 'ITie altar has not yet united ub, I 
thou canst yet separate thyself from me; canst yet 1 
withdraw thyself. Thou art at this moment free; I 
and if thou rejectest me, yet shall no complaint, no 
reproach, pass my lips. If thou also tumest thyself I 
away from me, I will yet love and honour thee, and 1 
will go on my own solitary and dreary path, as weU J 
u I may. 
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" Thou hast spoken of friendship; of brother and 
sister; pardon me, if I rend away this illusion of an 
angelically pure heart. It cannot be so between 
us. God created our souls of far different natures ; 
in mine bum flames, of which thou knowest nothing; 
I must possess thee, or fly thee; but if I fly thee, 
Serena, I shall yet carry thy image in my bosom, 
and it will make me a better man. I am not alone 
— I have a mother. I will Hve for her, should it even 
be without pleasure or enjoyment. Yet let me aild 
bat one word. I have hoped, Serena, thou whom 
I alone have ever truly loved, — to be able to begin 
on thy bosom, on thy angel's heart, a new and belter 
life. I believed that the better germs in my soul 

would unfold themselves under thy protection 

and who can say what the heart augurs and who 

measures the strength of love ? Who sets bounds to 
the mercy of the Almighty? With thee appeared 

the way to open to atonement and a better life 

without thee but I have said enough. Now thou 

knowest all, Serena, — ^pronounce the judgment ovt^r 
me. I stoop my head before thee, and will kicH thy 

beloved hand, let it dispense me what it will 

Life or Death." 

As the Seraph Ekua, saiys the poet of the MoMJah,* 
I at the side of the Saviour into hell, and 
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saw there the darkness and miBery, its clear giant 
becamo quenched in gloom. A feeling like that 
Eloa had, during Bruno's confession opprf 
Serena; and an indescribable weight lay upon 
heart, and impeded its action; but it was rolled, 
away, and vanished. As the fresh wind blows awaj 
the fog; as the clear stars come forth in the dark 
night; as the glow of morning ascends and illumines^ 
and fills all creation with splendour, — so rose in 
Serena's heart the eternal love, strong, abundant, 
sweetj and triumphant. In her soul all became lighter, 
freer, more assured than ever, — there was no more 
fear, no more disquiet there; and as Bruno ceased to 
speak, she stooped towards him with silent tears of 
affection in her eyes, and said, — "I go with thee, 
Bruno. Oh! my friend, my husband, it cannot be 
otherwise. Together let us wander on the earth, 
together one day kneel before the throne of the 
AU-merciftd !" 

Speechless, Bruno clasped her to his bosom. 
Light broke in. A song arose, beautiful and peace- 
fill, and embraced the united ones in its melodious 
waves. It was the Easter Hymn, sounding from 
the church for the celebration of the First-born of 
the Resurrection, 

These Scenes are at an end; and with them my 
task. With hearty goodwill I surrender again the 
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pen to the hand of Madame Werner; but just at this 
time, namely afler Hagar's death, occurs a material 
gap in her correspondence, the positive cause of 
which it is not in my power to state, and which I 
am not enabled to fill up. Thou must therefore, 
worthy Reader, content thyself with proceeding to 
the next chapter. 



CHAPTER XXV. 



Rosenvik, May 2Srd. 

Here again ! I sit alone, and have dispatched Bel 
to Ramni] there to look well about him, and in t 
first place to take his own pleasiire, and then ' 
confer on me thut of hearing how afiairs stand s 
the wedding. I do not find myaelf very well. I a 
heavy and dull; look towards Ramm, and long 1 
Bear. Evening draws on, he must certainly bo 
appear. I have not been well since Serena's weddj 
day: I was too much excited. Bruno's disquiet ( 
this day, his nearly wild questions to Serena, ' 
thou become mine in joy and sorrow, in time i 
eternity?" what do they portend? " I will answ 
thee this evening," said Serena, in her sweet, sincei 
manner. That paciiied him; and at evening, as thejrfl 
were affianced, and the blessing was pronounced I 
over them, he became changed. A great thought- 1 
fulness appeared to exalt and to calm his spirit. I 
Ah ! wherefore this disquietude, wherefore this pais J 
in the bosom of happiness itself, if his consciencft^l 
had peace t 
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But am I Dot wrong to feel such uneasiness and 
anxiety, when I have witnessed in Bruno bo much 
and genuine love; and in Serena, a tenderness, a 
truth and strength, which can ennoble and embel- 
lish every thing? In the marriage hour there was 
something in her which seemed to elevate her union 
above all the power of misfortune and mutability. 
There lay a heavenly serenity on her pure brow; 
she pronounced the words, " To love thee in joy and 
trouble," with such a beautiful and lofty certainty 
that I involuntarily pronounced them again to Bear, 
as I leaned on his shoulder, and stood there sup- 
ported by his faithful ami. How the occurrences of 
this day still hover before my mind ! They seized 
powerfully, too powerfully upon me! How long 
Bear stays. The shadows of the trees are already 
large, and the birds begin their even-song. God 
grant that no misfortune has happened at Ranun! 
the old black house there looks like a place of ill- 
luck. Why must Serena go there ? Thank God! 
there comes Bear; I will go down towards the bridge 
to meet him. 

24M. 



FBAGMENT OF A CONVERSATION OF YESTERDAY. 

" Well Bear, it was beautiful what thou saidst of 
Serena, that she looked so amiable, and the Patriarchs 
so satisfied. Tell me now how was Ma chere m^re ?" 
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'■" Superb, but not lively." 

" Did she make no speech ?" 

" No, she was unusually still, but appeared satisfiai 
and internally tbankful." 

" And how behaved Bruno towards h 

" Liie the tenderest of sons." 

" And towards Serena ? "What did he call hei'?'" 
Did he look much at her? How much did he look 
at her? Was he much about her? Did ht; talk 
much with her ! Did he shew much attention i 
her, much Eolicitude about her ? " 

" My dear child, it would be quite as well if thi 
hadst a less "flux de bouche," then one might anew 
regularly. Now let us see, what was the 
question? Whether Bnmo behaved to his wife i 
became a husband?" 

"Ah! thou art unbearable! Did he lie at I 
feet?" 

" Not exactly. That would not have been qui 
appropriate in so great a company; but there seemaj 
on the whole to exist a good understantUng betwei 
them." 

"A good understanding! Thou talkest qui 
pitifully. Perhaps thou wilt think that I ought I 
thank God that they don't quarrel ?" 

"That thou canst not do, for they do quarrel!' 

" Good gracious ! And about what?'" 
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"Heaven knows what was the occasion, but he 
said; 'My sweet Serena, my wife, it shall be as thou 
wilt ! ' and she answered, ' No, Bruno, it shall be as 
thou hast said; it is best so.' 

"Well, thank God! How thou canst frighten 
one I And how did Bruno look as he said ' My 
wife ? ' " 

"How? like a husband." 

" Who adored his wife ?" 

"Why yes: — and who feels that he possesses in 
her life's greatest good." 

"See! now thou speakest beautifully, my Bearl 
And then the dinner. Bear ? Tell me now a little 
about the dinner. Describe me all the dishes in 
Kuccession. Thou dost not remember them ? Oh ! 
it is wretched of thee ! Yes, certainly thou remem- 
berest some. Let us see, the first course, for in- 
stance, which always relishes the best, what did that 
consist of?" 

" I believe of chickens." 

"Chickens! impossible. Serena cannot have chick- 
ens for the first course; she must then have ham to 
the roast meat." Bear laughed at my zeal; and after 
some other unfortunate attempts to come at a notion 
of the dinner, I was compelled to give it up, and to 
tell Bear that he wits an unworthy guest, and that I 
would tell Serena of it. In order to divert my 
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attention and propitiate me, he conjured up, I know 
not how, a bottle of Bishop, and a basket of splendid 
pteaerved fruits which he had brought from Kamm; 
compelled, as he said, against his will by Serena. 

I was quite enchanted with this little entertainment, 
fetched glasses, and we sate down to drink healths. 
We drank the health of the young couple, the health 
of Ma chere mire, our own, and that of the little 
unknown. We got quite into a zealous mood with 
our health- drinking. We then seated ourselves at 
the window : it was a lovely evening, and the heaven 
lay clear over Ramm. A gleam from the setting 
8un illuminated the dark wood; and I recollected 
that I had once before seen this, and had thought on 
Serena. I saw the shore, before so dusky, now 
brightly lit up. I looked at Bear, who did not tiirn 
his full moon face away from me; a warmth glanced 
about my heart, tears came into my eyes, and I said, 
pointing towards Ramm, "It is more clear there. 
Bear; now there are happy hearts there." 

"No happier than here," said Bear, as he drew 
me tenderly to him, and held me fast on his knee. 
The sunshine slowly died away; the shore was again 
shrouded in gloom; and with a sigh I added, "Ah! 
who knows how long they will continue happy there. 
God knows whether Bruno, this unquiet spirit, caji 
be at peace." A melodious tremor passed througl^ 
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the air, and appeared to answer to my sigh. I wa« 
startled; and we listened at the open window. The 
organ at Ramni was pealing, but not as formerly; 
tones like those of Handel's Messiah issued (torn it. 
I leaned my head against Bear's, and thus we sat in 
the warm May evening, and listened. And till late 
in the evening the organ sounded even more beauti- 
fully, more peacefully, as it seemed to me; and I 
called to mind the last words of the Legend of the 
Neck: "Then the Neck wept no more, but took his 
harp, and played and sung sweetly till deep in the 
night, for he now knew that he should be saved." 



25M. 
Jane Maria was here yesterday; she was gay and 
joyous. I learned various matters from her ; and 
amongst them some which delighted me. Ma chere 
mere grows ever more quiet and gentle, goes often 
to church, and her proverbs become ever more 
biblicaL Her heart seems now more than formerly 
to desire to make men happy. She gives much to 
the poor; amongst the rest, old linen; and through 
that prepares, according to the hvely expression of a 
young and amiable lady, "her heavenly purple." 
Jane Maria related a little scene between Elsa and 
Ma chere m^re, which gave me pleasure. Ma chere 
mere had to-day knocked down and broken a couple 
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of china cups which stood on a table. She was put 
out of humour hy it. She will Eometimes in littie 
matters act too much the person who can see; and in 
the heat of the moment lets fall, " the Hangman !" 
and similar expressions of anger on Elaa, foi' having 
put them in the wrong place. Ma chere m^re was 
wrong; but Elsa, who formerly always protested 
with strong words against any injustice of the kind, 
now let it pass very quietly for her own fault. A 
moment afterwards, as Ma chere mere sat binding 
her net, and let her needle fall under the sola, Elsa 
— who is always at hand when she can be of service — 
went down on her knees to pick it up, and gave it to 
her again. Ma chere mere on this laid her arm 
gently round her faithful servant, and saJd, with 
emotion, " My dear Elsa, what should I do if I had 
not thee !" Elsa embraced the kneos of lier mistress, 
pressed her forehead against them, and a tear of 
tenderness and joy quietly rolled down her bony 
cheeks. 

Jean Jacques regulates and commands freely at 
Carlsfors; abolishes all abuses; and makes many 
usefud arrangements. He is an active and highly- 
informed man; and talks less since he has done more. 
He and Jane Maria extend their influence continually 
at Carlsfors, while Ma ch^re mere seems more and 
more to withdraw hcrsell' firom the aiialrs of thttm 
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world. Music gives her more pleasure than ever; 
and she has once said that she could wish to die 
amid the sound of Bruno's organ. The next week 
she is going to give the new-married pair a. great 
dinner. Miss Hellevi Hausgiebel will also give, in 
honour of them, a select soiree. 

It is said that Nature and Art propose to make a 
union in the persons of young Robert Stalmark and 
Adele von P. They have made the discovery of each 
other's excellences at Miss Hausgiebel's soirees in 
the course of the winter; have fallen consequently in 
love, and are become thereby much more amiable. 

Lagman Hiik has during the spring suffered much 
from his liver complaint; has been obliged to confine 
himself long to his room, where he has been dili- 
gently visited by his neighbours and friends. Ma 
ch^re me^re has been twice a week to see him, and I 
too have now and then passed an hoTir ivith the still 
and interesting old man. Yesterday, Jane Maria 
informed mo, he had been again, for the first time, to 
Carlsfors. Ma cbere mere and he walked their Irall 
together, she holding by a line which was stretched 
across the room. 

We hear that cousin Stellan will travel this sum- 
mer into Italy on account of his health; in truth, in 
order to dissipate his ennui, but I fear that this will 
go along with him. 
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Peter and Ebba are expected in the autumn. It 
will be a plcaGure to see them again, and I shall be 
anxious to observe how the sistcrs-in-Iaw will now 
agree. Jane Maria expects visits irom some Stock- 
holm acquaintances, and promises herself a gay 
summer. 

But while all around me rejoice themselves; love, 
dance, and prepare entertainments — I go, perhapti 
with hasty sttidc^s towards my last home; but I think 
no longer of it with uneasiness, I have arranged all 
my little ailairs, and hold myself in readiness for 
what may come. I have written a letter for Bear, 
which, if I die, shall tell Viim how dear he is to me, 
and how happy he has made me during our short 
union. My poor, good Bear! He is now ao uneasy, 
so anxious about me, that it internally troubles me. 
I see that he will never do for my doctor; I must 
now have courage for us both. I will follow the 
example of a yoimg friend who found herself in a 
similar situation to mine, and what was worse in a 
solitary house in the country, and hemmed in by snow- 
drifts; but that she might keep herself in spirits, she 
translated some of the finest scenes of Shakspeare. I 
have no Shakspeare at hand, but I will set on and 
write an epistle to those who are more the subject (rf J 
my thoughts. 




Above all things, my dear daughters, bear in mind 
that you are human beings. Be good, be true; the 
rest will follow. As much as possible, be kind to 
every one ; tender to every animal. Be without 
sentimentality and affectation. AiFectation is a miser- 
able art, my daughters — despise it, as truly as you 
would acquire moral worth. Do not regard your- 
lelres as very important, let you have as many talents 
and endowments as you may; consider nature and 
life, and be humble. Shoiild you be treated by 
nature like a hard step-mother, and be infirm, ordi- 
nary, or the like, do not be discouraged; you may 
draw near to the Most High. Require not much from 
other people, especially from one another. The art 
to sink in the esteem of yourselves and others, is to 
make great demands, and give httle. 

If you are straightened in this world, look up to 
heaven; but not as titrkey- cocks, but as believing 
children. Should one of you fall, let her immediately 
determine to arise again; to the failing, as well as to 
the unfortunate, there is always extended a helping 
hand. Lay hold on this. 

Ah! my daughters 
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Fourteen ilaijg later. 

What is become of my daughters' They have 
turned themselves into a son; and the young gentle- 
man was unconrteous enough to interrupt the letter 
to his sisters. There he lies in. the now wicker 
cradle, under the green tafFety canopy, well-grown, 
round, and fat; and the great Bear is on his knees 
beside his little Bear. I have a great mind to join 
him in his idolatry; but Bear the father considers 
it more fitting that the son wait on hia mother. I 
un proud of my tittle boy, but so it is; I had so 
certainly calculated on a little maiden, that I almost 
miss it. But as Ma chere mere comforted me — 
" deferring prevents no recturing." 

"What shall I do with my letter, Bear? It is 
not adapted to the honourable gentleman there." 

" I will take care of it for our girls; — write another 
for the youngster." 

Happy, my Maria, is the wife, who can, like me, 
give to her son from heart and soni this exhortation— 
" Resemble thy father!" 

"No, Bear! thou nmyest not see what 1 havs-l 
written. Thou mayest not take my paper awajji 
tyrant! I promise to conclude very soon, but I muatf 
yet add a word or two." 

These good people and Neighbours, from all sides 1 
they have sent me flowers, and jellies, and all sorta I 
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of good things. Serena has niuBed me the whole 
time like a sister. She is quiet, kind, sympathizing; 
in one word, like herseli'; and seems to entertain a 
love for Bruno which is too inward to express itself 
in words. My Maria, I invite you to stand god- 
mother to my little Bear. He is to be called Lars 
Peter, and Ma chere mt^re will herself convey him to 
the font. She was here the day after his birth, and 
laid a beautiful present on his cradle. She spoke 
with me about my fears and troubles on this bead, 
and said, " Well, it is in these things as in life,— 
' all b well that ends well.' " 

"No, Bear! my paper, — my pen, ohl thou 

abominable Bear!" 
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